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Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 
Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://Awww.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


National enquiries line 1 800 263-1136 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 1 800 267-6677 
National telecommunications device 


for the hearing impaired 1 800 363-7629 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0T6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has developed 
standards of service which its employees observe in serving its 
clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Cente: 
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Katherine Marshall 


Who are the “stay-at-home dads”? Are their numbers rising? 
This article examines the characteristics of these fathers in 
single-earner husband-wife families. An overview of recent 
changes in family structure, use of parental leave, and time 
use among single-earner families puts the analysis in context. 


Work absences: New data, new insights 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Factors such as age, family circumstances, work schedules 
and leave entitlements all play a role in work absences. 
Using data from the redesigned Labour Force Survey and 
the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, this article provides 
an up-to-date, in-depth look at the effect of these and other 
factors. For the first time, maternity leave can be excluded 
from these statistics. 


An international comparison of employee 
training 
Constantine Kapsalis 


Important literacy and training questions can now be 
addressed without being hampered by a lack of comparable 
training data. Based on the International Adult Literacy 
Survey, this article looks at employee training in seven 
countries, including Canada. Training effort, sources of 
support, motivation, and characteristics of trainees are 
examined. 
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RRSP contributions and withdrawals: 


An update 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This study examines some of the factors underlying the rapid 
growth in RRSP contributions since 1991, and explains how, and 
why, the composition of contributions has changed. Regional 
differences in RRSP participation are also provided. Finally, 
RRSP withdrawals are briefly noted. 


Tapping unused RRSP room 
Hubert Frenken 


Relatively few eligible taxfilers take advantage of their unused 
RRSP contribution room in a given year, and they use only a 
fraction of it. This article looks at how much room has 
accumulated since 1991. It also examines which taxfilers 

are using their RRSP room. 
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Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


MM The Winter 1997 issue of Perspectives carried an 
article entitled “The redistribution of overtime hours” by 
Diane Galarneau. The article began with estimates of the 
number of hours of paid overtime usually worked by 
employees (using data from the 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements). It then examined what might have 
happened to the unemployment rate at the time had these 
hours been redistributed to the unemployed under 
various hypothetical constraints, such as the donor 
hours having to come from the same province as the 
unemployed who would receive them, and donors and 
recipients having to be in the same occupational group, 
and so forth. 


The media coverage of this article and the reactions of 
many with an interest in the topic reminded me of the 
fable of three blind men trying to describe an elephant: 
same beast, but widely different perceptions. Some 
journalists and economists argued that the feasibility of 
redistributing overtime hours (one of many proposed 
approaches to the more general concept of work sharing) 
had already been totally discredited and was unworthy of 
further examination. To them, the article’s suggestion 
that this redistribution could alleviate unemployment, 
however slightly, was offensive. Other journalists, or 
more precisely, the people interviewed for a reaction to 
the study’s findings, objected to anything that suggested 
that this redistribution would not play a significant role in 
alleviating unemployment. 


Both reactions reveal a misperception of Statistics 
Canada’s role in public policy debate. Statistics Canada 
does not have a position on the redistribution of 
overtime. In fact, the Agency assiduously tries to avoid 
becoming part of such debates, and more particularly, 
being seen as supporting one side or the other. 


Simply put, the goal of Statistics Canada, in both its 
statistical and analytical output, is to provide data to 
inform public policy debate. Our numbers are often used 
by all sides to support certain contentions or to challenge 
others. We are pleased when this happens, since it is 
testimony to both the relevance of our data and our 
achievement of neutrality. 


In other instances, directly applicable estimates may 
not be so readily available. It may then be necessary for 
Statistics Canada to discern the need for quantitative 
information and to try to derive that information from our 
data holdings and to present it in a readily understood 
form of analysis. 


This was precisely our intention with the article on the 
redistribution of overtime hours. The debate had been 
going on for some time, largely without empirical 
foundation, and showed every sign of continuing. With 
the advent of data from the Survey of Work 
Arrangements, particularly those on usual hours of paid 
overtime and on preferences for hours of work, we 
realized that we could offer up some quantitative 
information to the debate. The article was then crafted to 
make it very clear that this was an exercise in the 
construction of alternative scenarios, and not a single set 
of predictions describing the product of a specific policy 
option. The vocabulary used was intended to convey the 
exploratory nature of the exercise, with such phrases as 
“might have been created,” “had it been possible to 
convert,” “hypothetical jobs,” “rests on_ several 
assumptions,” “potential new jobs,” and so forth. Rather 
than simply address the issue of matching donor and 
recipient occupations once and imply that this matching 
was the only measure of the effect of occupation, the 
study provided three levels of occupational precision for 
consideration. 


We can appreciate that in the heat of debate the 
participants might assume that all players were taking an 
advocacy position. However, Statistics Canada doesn’t 
take positions. We need to recognize, though, that just 
because that principle is second nature to us, it isn’t 
necessarily obvious to people outside the organization. 
Certainly those of us working on Perspectives will strive 
to make the Agency’s position of neutrality even clearer 
in the future. 


Year-end review 


On a completely different topic, the Spring issue of 
Perspectives has always contained a year-end review of 
the labour market. (Similarly, the Autumn issue always 
contained a mid-year review.) For the first time since 
Perspectives’ début in early 1989, the Spring issue will not 
contain a year-end review.' It is not that this regular 
feature has been unpopular with our readers. Rather, it 
reflects the results of further enhancements of Statistics 
Canada’s analytic output; in this case, enhancements 
associated with the revisions to the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) that took effect in January 1997. 


In addition to expanding the content of the LFS 
(adding wage rate, unionization and several other 
variables), the revision extended to the survey’s 
dissemination program, which has been radically modified 
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to better serve the needs of its users. This revision 
includes the launch of a new analytic quarterly called 
Labour Force Update, based primarily on LFS data. The 
first three issues covered the labour market experience of 
youths, the distribution of hours worked, and the 
situation of the self-employed. The fourth issue reviews 
the labour market for 1997; in other words, it presents a 
year-end review. From now on, these reviews will be 
carried in Labour Force Update. As for our mid-year 
reviews, we will cease publishing these unless 
extraordinary events in the labour market warrant it. 


Our subscribers will receive a complimentary copy of 
the Labour Force Update in which the 1997 year-end 
review appears. In the future, Perspectives readers with a 
continuing interest in these reviews are encouraged to 
subscribe to Labour Force Update.* 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief O 


@ Notes 


1 Actually, the mid-year and year-end reviews predate the 
launch of Perspectives. These articles began with the 1982 mid- 
year review when we (yes, I was involved even then) recognized 
the need to go beyond the traditional month-to-month analysis 
provided by the monthly LFS. We thought a fuller appreciation 
of labour market change was in order. 


2 For additional information on this new quarterly (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB, $29/$96), contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 
951-3325; Internet: bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Jean-Marc 
Lévesque at (613) 951-2301; fax (613) 951-2869; Internet: 
levejea@statcan.ca. 


We welcome } your views on articles and other items that 2 


aiaivece _ We encourage readers to lnfond us abouk ee 
/ current research Bre: new leila data Sgeds 


When Perspectives first appeared in 1989, a friend of mine 
said, on reading the first two issues, “It’s very good but can 


Whatever your judgement, Perspectives _ 
continues to hold onto a large subscriber base, and 
to be cited in all manner of publications. And the 
news media continue to receive each new issue 
with enthusiasm. It is this level of support that 
has kept us working on Perspectives and has now 
brought us to our 10th volume. 


To mark this event, the four issues of Volume _ 
10 will carry an anniversary logo on the cover. In __ 


you keep up that level of quality?” I leave the answer to you. 


ANNIVERSARY 


the same spirit, this issue features. a covel + with a “historical 


oh a oo you, we could target your 
needs even more precisely if you would let us 
. know. We welcome your communications. 


Tan Macredie. 
Editor-in-Chief 
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@ Stay-at-home dads wp. 9 


The estimated number of families with a stay-at-home 
dad increased from 41,000 in 1976 to 77,000 in 1997. 
Of all families with a stay-at-home parent, 6% had a 
father at home in 1997, up from just 1% in 1976. 


Families with a stay-at-home dad are less likely than 
those with a stay-at-home mom to have a pre-school 
aged child at home (40% versus 59%). This may be 
because only mothers are entitled to paid maternity 
leave when children are infants, and because most 
mothers take the parental leave benefit. Of the roughly 
31,000 parents on paid parental leave in a given month, 
only about 1,000 are fathers. 


Stay-at-home parents generally have lower occupa- 
tional and educational attainment levels than earning 
parents. This suggests that reduced employment 
options may have contributed to their decision to 
remain at home. For example, only 18% of stay-at- 
home fathers and 25% of stay-at-home mothers who 
worked in the past year were employed in managerial 
or professional occupations, compared with 30% of 
earning fathers and 39% of earning mothers. 


The length of time out of the workforce varies 
substantially for stay-at-home fathers and mothers: 
49% of fathers at home have been there for less than 
one year, while the corresponding figure for stay-at- 
home mothers is only 19%. In contrast, 17% of stay- 
at-home dads have been at home for five years or 
longer, compared with 45% of stay-at-home mothers. 


M@ Work absences: New data, 


new insights .. p. 16 


In 1997, close to half a million full-time workers lost 
some work time each week for personal reasons 
(excluding maternity leave). On average, each full- 
time employee lost 7.4 days over the year — 6.2 for 
illness or disability and 1.2 for personal or family 
responsibilities. This amounts to an estimated 66 
million workdays in total. 


Time lost for personal reasons averaged 6.3 days for 
men in 1997, and 9.1 for women. Women lost more 
work time than men for illness or disability (7.6 days 


versus 5.3) and for personal or family responsibilities 
(1.5 days versus 0.9). The presence of pre-school aged 
children exerts a strong influence on work absences 
for personal or family responsibilities, especially for 
women. In families with pre-schoolers, women lost 4.2 
days for this reason, compared with 1.8 for men. 


@ Full-time workers in public administration and in 
transportation and communication lost the most time 
in 1997 (8.9 days each). Those in agriculture and in 
trade lost the least (5.5 and 5.8 days, respectively). 
Almost all the difference can be traced to absences 
due to illness or disability. 


@ British Columbia (8.8 days) and Quebec (8.4) recorded 
the most work time lost; Alberta (6.5) and Ontario (6.6), 
the least. 


™@ Workers covered by a union contract missed almost 
twice as many workdays for personal reasons as their 
non-unionized counterparts (10.7 versus 5.6 days). 
This is not surprising, since most, if not all, collective 
agreements include paid sick leave entitlements. 


@ Full-time workers with a flexitime arrangement were 
less likely than those without this option to report 
missing some work during the reference week because 
of illness or disability (3.4% versus 4.0%), according 
to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements. 


@ An international comparison 
of employee training i. Dst23 


™@ The average Canadian employee received 44 hours of 
training in 1994, according to the International Adult 
Literacy Survey. This finding was similar to that of 
Switzerland, the United States and Germany, but 
considerably less than that of the Netherlands (74 
hours per employee). 


@ These hours include employer-supported, government- 
supported, and self-supported training. In Canada, 33% 
of employees received employer-supported training, 
while 15% undertook training on their own. A much 
smaller percentage (5%) received support from the 
government. Employer-supported training involved 
fewer hours than self-supported training (83 versus 
121 hours per trainee). 
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™@ Canada reported the highest incidence of employees 
who wanted more training for career- or job-related 
reasons (33%). 


@ Women and employees in small firms generally 
received less employer-supported training than did 
men or employees of large firms. This was the case 
for all participating countries. 


@ RRSP contributions and 
withdrawals: An update ssf P29 


@ Annual contributions to RRSPs rose steadily from 
about $15 billion in 1991 to more than $26 billion in 
1996, a 74% increase. Over the same period, the 
number of contributors increased by 28%, from 4.7 
million to almost 6 million. 


@ The reasons for this growth are varied. Changes to 
the Income Tax Act in 1990, which increased RRSP 
contribution opportunities for most taxfilers; the 
economic upturn; and growing concerns about the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan and the Old Age 
Security/Guaranteed Income Supplement programs 
have all contributed. Financial institutions’ effective 
promotion of RRSP participation and recent growth in 
group RRSPs have also played a role, as has a drop in 
participation in employer-supported pension plans. 


@ In 1995, RRSP participation rates were generally higher 
in the three westernmost provinces and lower in the 
Atlantic provinces. Average amounts contributed in 
British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta exceeded the 
national average, while they fell well below it in 
Newfoundland and Manitoba. 


@ The Yukon and Northwest Territories present a 
unique picture. Though they held the top positions 
in the country for eligibility rates and average 
contributions, their participation rates were lower than 
the national average. 


@ Withdrawals from RRSPs also rose between 1991 and 
1996 (from $3.2 billion to $4.4 billion), as did the number 
of persons making withdrawals (from 604,000 to 
851,000). However, average withdrawals were virtually 
unchanged: from $5,271 to $5,212. 


mM From 1991 to 1994, Canadians were cashing in one 
dollar of RRSP savings for every five contributed; by 
1996, they were removing just 85 cents for every five 
dollars contributed. 
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@ Tapping unused RRSP room ... p. 34 


From 1991 to 1997, the number of taxfilers with RRSP 
room increased by a third to a total of 19 million. 
Meanwhile, the amount of RRSP room grew nearly 
five-fold, from $45 billion to more than $216 billion. 


There are indications that at least some of the 
accumulated room is being used up by a growing 
number of taxfilers. The proportion of total room used 
decreased annually from 1991 to 1995, but levelled off 
to 12% in 1996. One reason for this was the reduction 
of the maximum dollar amount of new room credited 
to taxfilers that year, from $14,500 to $13,500. 


Only about one-third of taxfilers with RRSP room 
contributed in 1995; 29% of contributors used up at 
least some of their previously accumulated room. 


A large proportion of unused RRSP room is held by 
taxfilers under the age of 45 and by those with low 
incomes. Taxfilers who use their room, on the other 
hand, tend to be 45 to 64, and have an income of 
$40,000 and over. For example, while 38% of all 1995 
RRSP contributors were between 45 and 64, more than 
47% of those who tapped their unused room that year 
were in that age group. Those making over $40,000 
accounted for 62% of the $9.4 billion contributed. 


M@ What’s new? ws p. 39 


Work Arrangements in the 1990s provides information 
on the hours people work, the emergence of alternative 
work patterns such as flexitime and home-based work, 
the work schedules of families and students, and the 
quality of jobs as defined by wage and non-wage 
benefits, unionization, job permanence and employer 
size. 


Earnings of Men and Women, 1996 compares the 
earnings of men and women by province, age, 
education, occupation and work experience. Also 
presented are data on husbands’ and wives’ 
contributions to family income. 


According to Failing Concerns: Business Bankruptcy 
in Canada, firms in Canada go bankrupt primarily 
because their managers lack the experience, know-how 
or vision to run their business. Key deficiencies are 
bad financial planning and the inability to master basic 
management skills. 
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Highlights 


@ According to a recent article in Canadian Social M Statistics Canada recently conducted a survey to 


Trends, more than one-fifth of workers with a university 
or community college certificate, diploma or degree 
felt overqualified for their jobs in 1994. 


Low Income Cut-offs has been updated to reflect the 
1997 cost-of living increase, as indicated by the annual 
change in the Consumer Price Index. 


Government Finances and Generational Equity offers 
a detailed analysis of the current state of Canadian 
fiscal policy and the way in which it has changed 
over the past two decades. Collected essays consider 
the deficit as a measure of generational equity; the 
age distribution for government taxes and transfers; 
the effect of reducing the national debt on the well- 
being of current and future generations; and the 
manner in which generational equity should be 
measured. 


Employment growth in 1997 pushed the unemployment 
rate down to 9.1% by mid-year, and to 8.6% by year- 
end, the lowest rate since September 1990. This is 
but one of the many highlights in the fourth issue of 
Labour Force Update, which offers an overview of 
the 1997 labour market. 


assess the business community’s readiness for the 
Year 2000 computer problem. A report on the survey 
determines how businesses in different industries and 
size categories have been preparing for potential 
difficulties, and assesses the general cost and 
magnitude of fixing the problem. 


North American Labor Markets: A Comparative 
Profile examines the labour markets of the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. It presents emerging 
trends and themes over the 1984-to-1995 period in such 
areas as employment, work time and non-standard 
work, unemployment, unionization, earnings, 
productivity, income distribution and employment 
benefits. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released two more 
research papers. Job Turnover and Labour Market 
Adjustment in Ontario from 1978 to 1993 looks at 
permanent layoffs and separations and their 
probabilities, and at labour market transitions for 
separated workers. International Competition and 
Industrial Performance: Allocative Efficiency, 
Productive Efficiency, and Turbulence reviews theory 
and recent empirical evidence of the effects of 
international competition on the performance of 
domestic industries. 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Winter 1997 Work hours: Overtime; Redistribution of overtime; Preferences * Non-permanent jobs across the country ° 
Statistical portrait of unions + Index: 1989-1997 


Autumn 1997 °97 Mid-year review * Non-permanent work - Adults going back to school : Intergenerational equity - 
Permanent layoffs 


Summer 1997 Job sharing « Retirement age ° Post-separation family income * Workplace computerization + After high 
school 


Spring 1997 °96 in review * Northern trends: Employment; Earnings and income * Clothing manufacturing + RRSP 
contributors: Young people; Low income - Work arrangements 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on the 
Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical menu 
system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s gopher. To 
link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order@statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A OT6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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Stay-at-home dads 


Katherine Marshall 


= the past two decades, the 
proportion of single-earner hus- 
band-wife families' with children at 
home has decreased from 59% to 31%. 
During this period, some characteris- 
tics of these families have also 
changed. For example, in 1976, wives 
were breadwinners in only 4% of all 
single-earner husband-wife families 
with children; 21 years later, that fig- 
ure had increased to 16% (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


Does this imply a rise in the number 
of “stay-at-home” dads? There may 
well be more fathers without a paid job 
and at home — both by choice and by 
default (because they are unem- 
ployed or have returned to school). 
Whatever the reason, a rise in the 
number and proportion of families 
with a father at home has social and 
economic implications. The reversal 
of traditional sex roles, for example, 
even if positive in the long term, may 
initially create personal and family 
tension or provoke social discrimina- 
tion.? Furthermore, family finances 
may be affected. Families headed by 
female breadwinners have tradition- 
ally reported lower annual incomes. 


Based on a selected definition of 
“stay-at-home” (see Jn search of the 
stay-at-home parent), this article ex- 
amines the characteristics of fathers 
who stay at home in husband-wife 
families with children under 16. Some 
comparisons are made with stay-at- 
home mothers and with employed 
parents. An overview of recent 
changes in family types, use of paren- 
tal leave, and time use among single- 
earner families puts the analysis in 
context. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 


Feeding a black squirrel in High Park, Toronto, 1917 


Changing families and the 
roles within 


Since the advent of industrialization, 
women have been largely responsible 
for most household and family work, 
and men for paid work. However, with 
the long-term rise in women’s labour 
force participation, and more recently, 
men’s growing involvement in child 
care, parents’ roles are becoming less 
traditional (see Parental leave and 
Time use of stay-at-home parents). 


The shift in roles reflects the 
changing structure of families. For 
example, the percentage of dual- 
earner families with children under 16 
rose from 34% in 1976 to 56% in 1997 
(Chart A). The percentage of lone- 
parent families doubled from 5% to 
10% — owing mainly to an increase in 
female lone parents — and families in 
which the wife was sole earner grew 
from 2% to 5% of all families. These 
changes contributed to the steep de- 
cline in the percentage of families in 
which the husband was sole earner 
(from 54% to 23%). 


This increase in dual-earner and 
lone-parent families means that many 
parents face a greater challenge in 
balancing work and family responsi- 
bilities. In order to meet this chal- 
lenge, some may decide to pay for 
child care or other household serv- 
ices, and/or to alter their work 
arrangements (Marshall, 1994 and Sta- 
tistics Canada, forthcoming). Others 
may opt to have one parent leave the 
labour force and remain at home. This 
article focuses on the last approach, 
and in particular, on families in which 
the father becomes the stay-at-home 
parent. 


Why families have only one 
earner 


The number of single-earner two- 
parent families with children under 16 
at home declined steadily between 
1976 and 1997, from 3.3 million to 1.8 
million (Table 1). Families with a non- 
earning mother decreased from 3.2 
million to 1.5 million over the same 
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of each primar 
when, whe 4 


Chart A 
The family structure has changed considerably over the past 
two decades. 


56% 


Total families* 5,999,000 Total families* 6,280,000 


i Single-earner father ia Single-earner mother | Couple, no earner 


fH) Male and female lone parents ** — _] Dual-earner couple 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Couples and lone parents with at least one child under 16 at home. 
** Includes both employed and not employed. 


period, while those with a non-earn- 
ing father increased from 0.1 million to 
0.3 million. 


Contrary to popular belief, not all 
families with only one earning spouse 
have chosen this arrangement in or- 
der to allow the other spouse to man- 
age the household. For example, 
some spouses are unemployed and 
looking for work, or are permanently 
unable to work; these people would 
probably prefer to be working. Oth- 
ers are attending school in order to 
develop skills or to pursue special in- 
terests. Spouses who have most likely 
chosen not to work so that they may 
devote time to family responsibilities 
are, by exclusion, those who are able 
to work yet are neither looking for 
work nor attending school. In this 
study only these persons are as- 
sumed to be “stay-at-home” parents. 


The profile of single-earner families 
has changed over time. The number in 
which the non-earning spouse is un- 
employed, permanently unable to 
work or attending school has in- 
creased from 347,000 to 542,000 over 
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the past two decades. This growth is 
mainly the result of an increase in the 
proportion and number of non-earn- 
ing mothers and fathers looking for a nt” a e 
work or attending school (Table 1). on not being in the labour force. Therefore, 

our for ove 0 criteria for the cat- _ 


In contrast, the number of single- 
earner families in which the non-earn- 
ing spouse opts to stay at home has 
dropped from 3.0 million to 1.2 million 
over the same period. Families with 
stay-at-home mothers have dropped 
by 1.8 million and those with stay- 
at-home fathers have increased by 
36,000. Therefore, as a result of this 
diverging trend (Chart B), the propor- 
tion of families with stay-at-home 
fathers has increased from 1% in 1976 
to 6% in 1997. 


Table 1 
Single-earner husband-wife families 


1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 1994 1997 
7000 
Total single-earner families 3,342 2,028 


Earning father/non-earning mother 
Earning mother/non-earning father 


Earning father/non-earning 
mother 


Mother unemployed 

Mother not in labour force 
Stay-at-home* 
Attending school 
Unable to work 


Earning mother/non-earning 
father 


Father unemployed 


Father not in labour force 
Stay-at-home* 
Attending school 
Unable to work 


Single-earner families with 
non-earning stay-at-home 
parent 1,846 


Stay-at-home mother 1,784 
Stay-at-home father 62 


Stay-at-home mother 97 
Stay-at-home father 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* See Data sources and definitions. 
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Family characteristics of single-earner husband-wife families 
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Total 


Average number of children 
under 16 at home 


With children under 16 at home 


At least one child under 6 at home 
All children aged 6 to 15 


Canada 


Atlantic provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 


Residence 


Urban* 
Rural 


Discouraged workers** by region 


Canada 
Atlantic provinces 
Central and western provinces 


Urban* 
Rural 


Average weekly rate of pay 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1997 


* 


more per square kilometre. 
** See Data sources and definitions. 


Families with a stay-at-home 
dad 


Families with a stay-at-home dad are 
less likely to have a pre-school aged 
child at home (40%) than are those 
with a stay-at-home mom (59%) 
(Table 2). This may be because only 
mothers are entitled to paid maternity 
leave when children are infants, and 
because most mothers take the paren- 
tal leave benefit (see Parental leave). 


Stay-at-home 
mother 
Total (earning father) 


Stay-at-home 
father 
(earning mother) 


000 


1,140 


773 


Population concentration of 1,000 or more and a population density of 400 or 


The Atlantic region has a-dispro- 
portionately high rate of families with 
a stay-at-home father: 12%, compared 
with 7% or lower for all other regions. 
Also, one in four such families resides 
in a rural area, as opposed to one in 
five families with a stay-at-home 
mother. The lower cost of living in 
rural regions may make it somewhat 
more feasible for families to afford 
having only the wife employed. Such 
families tend to have lower earnings 


"Parental leav a ee 


than those with single-earner fathers 
(Crompton and Geran, 1995; Table 2). 
On the other hand, these families may 
have little choice in the matter. Stay- 
at-home fathers in the Atlantic and 
rural regions are more likely than 
those elsewhere to be discouraged 
workers: 15% and 9%, respectively — 
well above the 6% national average. 
Relatively limited opportunities may 
have led some of these men to remain 
at home because they believed no 
work was available. 


Stay-at-home dads 


Stay-at-home fathers differ from their 
female counterparts, and from earning 
parents. Their average age is 42, com- 
pared with 35 for mothers and 38 for 
earning parents (Table 3). Four in ten 
stay-at-home fathers and mothers 
have a postsecondary certificate, 
diploma or degree. In contrast, some 
55% of earning fathers and 52% of 
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Chart B 
More fathers are opting to stay home with their children. 


1976=100 
250 


Stay-at-home 
Mothers 
Fathers Stay-at-home fathers 


Stay-at-home mothers 


0 
1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Hours per day of unpaid work 
10 


Stay-at-home 
mothers fathers 
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Stay-at-home 


Source: General Social Survey, 1992 


Stay-at-home dads 


earning mothers have graduated from 
a postsecondary institution. Simi- 
larly, only 18% of stay-at-home 
fathers and 25% of stay-at-home 
mothers who worked in the past year 
were employed in managerial or 
professional occupations, compared 
with 30% of earning fathers and 39% 
of earning mothers. 


The lower occupational and edu- 
cational attainment levels of some 
stay-at-home parents suggest that 
reduced employment options may 
have contributed to their decision to 
remain at home with the children. And 
the length of time out of the workforce 
varies by sex: 49% of fathers at home 
have been out for less than one year. 
The corresponding figure for mothers 
is only 19%. Roughly one in three 
stay-at-home fathers and mothers 
have been out of the workforce for 
one to five years, and a full 45% of 
mothers and 17% of fathers have been 


Stay-at-home mothers do the most unpaid work. | 


Single-earner Single-earner 
mothers fathers 
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Table 3 
Characteristics of stay-at-home and earning parents in single-earner husband-wife families 


Average age 


Education 
High school graduation or less* 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 


University degree 


Occupation** 
Managerial/professional 

Clerical, sales and service 
Processing, machining and fabricating 
Construction 

Other 


Duration out of labour force 
Less than 12 months 
12 to 59 months 


60 months (5 years) or more 


Stay-at-home 
father 


Reason left last job (if worked in past 12 months) 


Lost job 
Personal or family responsibilities 


Other 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1997 


* 


May include postsecondary education that was not completed. 


Stay-at-home 
mother 


Earning 
father 


** The occupation for stay-at-home parents refers to the last job they held, for those who worked in the past 12 months. 


out for five years or longer. Among 
the stay-at-home parents who have 
worked in the past year, 67% of fathers 
and 43% of mothers said they had lost 
their last job. One in three mothers 
(34%) had stopped work because of 
family or personal responsibilities; 
30% of fathers and 23% of mothers 
reported other reasons. 


Summary 


The number of husband-wife families 
opting to have one parent stay at 
home dropped from 3.0 million in 1976 
to 1.2 million in 1997. This is a direct 
result of a reduction in families with a 
stay-at-home mother (1.8 million), and 
in spite of a 36,000 increase in the 
number of families with a stay- 
at-home father. 


Although this article has focused 
on families with a stay-at-home father 
(77,000 in 1997), some 210,000 families 
have fathers at home for other reasons 
(unemployment, at school, unable to 
work). Even if some of these men have 
not chosen to stay at home, and 
despite whatever time some may 
spend searching for employment, 
they are assuming the role of a 
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stay-at-home parent — performing 
unpaid work and child care at home. 
Fathers at home, by choice or other- 
wise, are sensitizing themselves and 
their children to a role historically 
unfamiliar to most men. O 


# Notes 


1. ‘This includes common-law families. 


2 R. LaRossa discusses the “negative 
consequences that have accompanied asyn- 
chronous change in the social institution 
of fatherhood.” He cites several sources 
that address this issue in detail. 
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Work absences: New data, 
new insights 


by Ernest B. Akyeampong 


revious studies by Statistics 

Canada have mentioned work 
schedules and collective agreement 
provisions as possible factors influ- 
encing the level of work absences for 
personal reasons (absences due to a 
worker’s own “illness or disability” 
and “personal or family responsibili- 
ties”) (Akyeampong, 1988, 1992 and 
1995). Data from the 1991 and 1995 
Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA) now support this hypothesis: 
work absence rates are indeed higher 
among employees without flexitime 
work arrangements (that is, schedules 
that permit, within limits, some varia- 
tion of work start and end times), and 
among those whose collective agree- 
ments include paid sick leave and 
vacation entitlements (for details, see 
Appendix). 


The redesign of the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) in 1997 split the personal 
or family responsibility work absence 
code into sub-categories (maternity 
leave, caring for own children, caring 
for elder relative, and other personal 
or family responsibilities). As a result, 
it is now possible to produce work ab- 
sence estimates that exclude maternity 
leave and hence are more relevant to 
those who rely on such statistics for 
their attendance management policies 
and practices. 


The LFS enhancements also iden- 
tified more types of worker than was 
previously possible. It is now possi- 
ble, for example, to estimate work 
absence rates by union status, job 
permanency and firm size.' 


The work absence estimates given 
here and in a forthcoming statistical 
compendium (Akyeampong and 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 


The Railway and Commercial Telegraph School, Ottawa, 1906 


Usalcas) exclude maternity leave. 
Estimates for absences due to illness 
or disability are not affected by the 
change. 


Work absence rates among 
full-time workers: An 
overview 


In 1997, excluding women on mater- 
nity leave, an estimated 5.5% (489,000) 
of full-time employees missed some 
work each week for personal reasons: 
4.1% for illness or disability and 
1.4% for personal or family responsi- 
bilities (Table 1). As a result of these 
absences and their durations, 3.0% of 
full-time employees’ usual work time 
was lost each week in 1997: about 
2.5% to illness or disability and 0.5% 
to personal or family obligations. On 
average, each full-time employee lost 
7.4 days over the year for personal 
reasons (about 6.2 for illness or 
disability and 1.2 for personal or fam- 
ily demands). In total, full-time 
employees lost an estimated 66 million 
workdays in 1997 (see Data source, 
definitions and measurements). 


Variations in absence levels 


Several underlying factors affect 
absence levels for various demo- 
graphic groups, industries, occupa- 
tions and provinces. The effect of 
any of these factors is difficult to 
measure. Family circumstances, espe- 
cially the presence of pre-school aged 
children and other dependent family 
members, play a role. So too does the 
physical health of the worker, which 
is frequently related to age. Work 
environment, degree of job stress, 
employer-employee relations, union 
coverage and work schedules also 
have an effect. 


These factors interact in a number 
of ways. Flexitime, for example, is 
associated with larger firms, as is 
union coverage. Paid sick leave, too, 
is more likely to be available through 
collective agreements and large em- 
ployers. None of the simple compari- 
sons presented (for example, absence 
rate differentials based on firm size) 
can measure the effect of only one 
variable. While some interactions are 
noted in this article, a multivariate 
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analysis would be required to isolate 
the influence of each variable on ab- 
sence rates. The following analysis is 
limited to differences in average days 
lost per worker. Differences in inci- 
dence and inactivity rates are shown 
in the tables. 


Differences by selected 
demographic characteristics 


In 1997, time lost for personal reasons 
averaged 6.3 days for men working full 
time, and 9.1 for women (Table 1). 
Women lost more work time than men 
for illness or disability (7.6 days ver- 
sus 5.3) and personal or family 
responsibilities (1.5 versus 0.9). The 
presence of pre-school aged children 
tends to exert a strong influence on 
work absences for personal or family 
responsibilities, especially for women. 
Men in families with pre-schoolers 
lost 1.8 days for this reason — about 
twice the average for all men. For 
women, the days lost amounted to 
4.2 — almost three times the level for 
all women. 


Workdays lost for both men and 
women also tended to rise with age. 
For both sexes combined, youths (15 
to 24 years) averaged slightly less 
than 5 days and workers aged 55 to 64 
recorded close to 11. This increase 
can be attributed to illness or disabil- 
ity; days lost to personal or family 
responsibilities remained around one 
day per employee for most age 
groups, with the notable exception of 
women in their prime child-bearing 
years (25 to 44), whose level was 
approximately twice as high, at around 
2 workdays in 1997. 


Variations by industry and 
occupation 


The nature and demands of a job, the 
sex composition of the workforce, 
and the percentage of employees 
belonging to a union or covered by a 
collective agreement all contribute to 
variations in work absence rates by 
industry and occupation. 


Work absences: New data, new insights 


Workdays missed for personal rea- 
sons were highest (at 8.9 each in 1997) 
for full-time workers in public admin- 
istration and in transportation and 
communication — both highly union- 
ized industries — and lowest in the 
less-unionized agriculture and trade 
industries (5.5 and 5.8, respectively) 
(Table 2). Absences due to illness or 
disability accounted for most of the 
difference, as variations in time lost 
to personal or family demands was 
minor (ranging from 1.0 for workers in 
manufacturing and trade to 1.4 days 
for those in public administration). 


By occupation, too, differences 
arose mainly from time lost to illness 
or disability (Table 3). Persons in 
physically demanding and heavily 
unionized transport equipment oper- 
ating jobs recorded the most days lost 
(10.4); those in sales jobs, the fewest 
(4.9). Workers in white-collar jobs as 
a group lost fewer workdays (6.7) 
than those in blue-collar and service 
jobs (8.4). 


Table 1 
Absence rates for full-time paid workers, by selected demographic characteristics, 1997 


Incidence * Inactivity rate ** Days lost per yeart 

Personal 
or family 
responsi- 


bilities 


Personal 
or family IlIness 
responsi- or 
bilities Total disability 


Personal 
IIIness — or family Illness 
or responsi- or 
Total disability bilities Total disability 


% days 


_ 
NO 


All employees (15+) - : : : : ; : 6. 


Men 

In families with pre-schoolers 
Women 

In families with pre-schoolers 


SE 
NM Ooo 


Both sexes 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 4 
45 to 54 ; 
55 to 64 6. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, annual average 

* Absent workers divided by total employed. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t  |nactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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eee | 


annual averages from the Labour Force | 

Survey (LFS). The data refer to full- 
time paid workers holding only one job. _ 
Part-time, self-employed and unpa 
family workers are excluded, because — 

_ they generally have more opportunity 
to arrange their work schedules around 
personal or family responsi a 
Multiple jobholders are excluded . 

_ because it is not possible, usir eg 
data, to allocate time lost, or the reason 
for it, to specific 10s : Women yn 


_ Reasons ae work see in the LFS). 
Absences for these two reasons rep: 


Differences by province 


Work absence levels also vary by 
province. Once again, most varia- 
tions in work time lost can be traced 
to illness or disability, though some 
are explained by personal or family 
responsibilities: in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan the latter differed 
considerably from the overall level of 
1.2 days (at 0.8 and 1.6, respectively) 
(Table 4). For both reasons combined, 
full-time workers in British Columbia 
and Quebec recorded as many as 8.8 
and 8.4 days lost. At the other end of 
the spectrum, those in Alberta 
recorded just 6.5 days lost and in 
Ontario, 6.6. 


Differences by union status, 
firm size and job permanency 


It is now possible to estimate work 
absence rates according to union 
status, firm size and job permanency. 
LFS data show that full-time workers 
who belonged to unions and/or were 
covered by collective agreements 


Table 2 
Absence rates for full-time paid workers by industry, 1997 


Incidence * Inactivity rate ** Days lost per yeart 


Personal 
or family 

responsi- 
bilities 


Personal 
or family Illness 
responsi- or 
bilities Total disability 


Personal 
Illness — or family Illness 
or responsi- or 
Total disability bilities Total disability 
% days 


All industries 
Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Utilities 
Service-producing industries 
Transportation and 
communication 
Trade 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Public administration 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, annual average 


7 


Absent workers divided by total employed. 
** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 
t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 3 
Absence rates for full-time paid workers by occupation, 1997 


Incidence * Inactivity rate ** Days lost per yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Illness or family Iliness — or family Illness — or family 

Or responsi- or responsi- or responsi- 

Total disability bilities Total disability bilities Total disability bilities 


% days 


All occupations 
White-collar 
Managerial/administrative 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Blue-collar 
Primary 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 
Construction 
Transport equipment 
operating 
Material handling and 
other crafts 5.9 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, annual average 

* Absent workers divided by total employed. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 


Table 4 
Absence rates for full-time paid workers by province, 1997 


Incidence * Inactivity rate ** Days lost per yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Illness — or family Illness — or family Illness — or family 

or responsi- or responsi- or responsi- 

Total disability bilities Total disability bilities Total disability bilities 


% days 
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Canada 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, annual average 

* Absent workers divided by total employed. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 5 


Absence rates for full-time paid workers by firm size, union status and job permanency, 1997 


Days lost per year? 


Incidence * Inactivity rate ** 
Personal 
or family 
responsi- 

bilities 


Personal 
or family Illness 
responsi- or 
bilities Total disability 


Personal 
Illness — or family IIIness 
or responsi- or 
Total disability bilities Total disability 


% days 


All firms 

Under 20 employees 
20 to 99 employees 
100 to 500 employees 
Over 500 employees 


ye 30h 


Union status 

Union member or covered by 
collective agreement 

Not a union member 


Job status 
Permanent 
Non-permanent 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual average 

* Absent workers divided by total employed. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 


missed almost twice as many work- 
days for personal reasons as their 
non-unionized counterparts (10.7 
versus 5.6) (Table 5). Absences due 
to illness or disability accounted for 
most of the difference. This is not 
surprising, since most, if not all, col- 
lective agreement provisions include 
paid sick leave entitlements. 


Full-time workers who considered 
their jobs to be permanent (who were 
also more likely to be unionized) lost 
on average more workdays for per- 
sonal reasons (7.6) than those who 
said their jobs were not permanent 
(5.4). 


Days lost for personal reasons also 
tended to increase with firm size. They 
ranged from a low of 6.2 in firms with 
fewer than 20 employees to a high of 
9.0 in firms with more than 500 employ- 
ees. This is also to be expected, given 
that the likelihood of union coverage 
(and paid sick leave entitlement) rises 
with firm size (Akyeampong, 1997). 


Time lost for personal or family 
responsibilities was around 1.1 to 1.3 
days, regardless of workers’ union 
status or job permanency and regard- 
less of the size of firm in which they 
were employed. 


Conclusion 


Recent initiatives undertaken by 
Statistics Canada have improved the 
quality, diversity, usefulness, and un- 
derstanding of the Agency’s data on 
work absences. In particular, the 
splitting of the absence code for per- 
sonal or family responsibilities now 
permits the removal of maternity leave 
so that more useful estimates can be 
provided to managers and human 
resources staff. Similarly, there is now 
some evidence that union coverage, 
job permanency, and availability of 
paid sick leave entitlements and flexi- 
time work options do indeed have an 
effect on work absence levels. 


Absences due to illness or disabil- 
ity appear to be on the rise. They 
have inched up from 6.0 days per full- 
time employee in 1993 to 6.2 days in 
1997. The aging of the workforce may 
be one factor. Increased availability 
of paid sick leave entitlements (if this 
is truly the case) may be another.’ 
And, as many believe, growing stress 
in the workplace as a result of corpo- 
rate restructuring and downsizing 
may also be having an effect. 


With maternity leave removed, 
1997 work absence rates for personal 
or family responsibilities were similar 
for most worker groups, at around 1.0 
to 1.5 days. The only exceptions were 
those for workers in families with pre- 
schoolers. For these people the rates 
were higher, especially among women 
(4.2 days versus 1.8 for men), imply- 
ing that women still face greater chal- 
lenges in balancing work and family 
responsibilities. O 
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#@ Notes 


1 Though Statistics Canada has, under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (CALURA), collected and 
published union data for more than 30 
years, it was impossible to generate mean- 
ingful absence rates from these data. 


2 Some human resources practitioners 
exclude persons on long-term illness or 
disability leave (exceeding one year) from 
their attendance management statistics. 
Such persons are, however, included in the 
Agency’s work absence estimates if they 


count themselves as employed (that is, 
they continue to receive partial or full pay 
from their employer). In 1997, the number 
of employed persons on such long-term 
illness or disability leave averaged only 
13,000 in a typical week. Their exclusion 
would have reduced the weekly work 
absence incidence for illness or disability 
from 4.1% to 4.0%, the inactivity rate 
from 2.5% to 2.3%, and days lost per 
worker from 6.2 to 5.9. 


3 The 1995 SWA marks Statistics 
Canada’s first comprehensive data on paid 
sick leave entitlements. For details on this 
and other non-wage benefits in the 
workplace, see Akyeampong (1997). 
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Appendix 


LFS redesign; development of the 
SWA 


Unanticipated needs for survey data 
often arise only after a survey has 
been designed. Nevertheless, 
because users can see some useful 
proxies to their required informa- 
tion, they come to rely on the sur- 
vey’s findings. When the survey is 
later revised, their applications of 
the data can often be better accom- 
modated. 


This is exactly how the work 
absence data from the LFS evolved. 
The previous survey redesign in 
1975 took place long before a user 
community for this information 
emerged. That response, in the late 
1980s, inspired some of the most 
recent revisions to the survey. 


Specifically, prior to 1997, the 
personal or family responsibilities 
category had included maternity 
leave, a reason for absence not 
usually addressed by attendance 
management policies. Various stud- 
ies had consistently drawn attention 
to the problem of including this sub- 
category (Akyeampong, 1988, 1992 
and 1995; Statistics Canada, 1995). 
The revision also created additional 
sub-categories: caring for own chil- 
dren, caring for elder relative, and 
other personal or family responsi- 
bilities (see Reasons for work 
absences in the LFS). 
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The elimination of maternity leave 
from the statistics led to an overall 
decline in work absence estimates for 
personal or family responsibilities, 
particularly for some groups of 
women. The overall weekly incidence 
dropped from 2.2% to 1.4%. And 
since maternity leaves are more likely 
to be full-week absences, the declines 
in the inactivity rate, or days lost per 
worker, were even greater (see Data 
source, definitions and measure- 
ments). 


Data from the redesigned LFS 
show that 75,000 women were on 
maternity leave in a typical week in 
1997. This is higher than the aggre- 
gate of women who were absent to 
care for their own children (12,000) or 
an elder relative (slightly over 1,000), 
or for other personal or family 
responsibilities (48,000). 


Unfortunately, improvements 
do not come without a price. Since 
the pre-1997 estimates could not 
be adjusted to conform to the 
changes, the old time series had to be 
abandoned and a new one started 
with the estimates given here and 
elsewhere (Akyeampong and 
Usalcas, forthcoming). The redesign 
involved no changes to the own 
illness or disability code. 


The need to substantiate state- 
ments about work absences for per- 
sonal reasons was an underlying 
consideration in the development of 
the Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA), conducted as a Supplement 
to the Labour Force Survey in 
November 1991 and again in Novem- 
ber 1995. (The latter was funded by 
Human Resources Development 
Canada.) For example, it had been 
argued that a person with a flexible 
work arrangement could simply 
adjust his or her start and end work 
times, rather than call in absent 
in order to see a physician. Thus, 
persons with such work schedules 
would be expected to have lower 
absence rates. Similarly, all things 
being equal, persons with paid 
sick leave entitlements would be 
expected to miss more workdays for 
sickness than someone who would 
have to forfeit wages. 


Indeed, according to the 1995 
SWA, workers with flexitime work 
arrangements were less likely to 
report missing some work during the 
survey reference week because of 
their own illness or disability than 
people without such an option (3.4% 
versus 4.0%). In the same reference 
week, 4.3% of employees with 
paid sick leave reported such an 
absence, compared with 3.2% of 
those without such entitlements. 
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Constantine Kapsalis 


An international comparison 
of employee training 


here is increasing recogni- 

tion that skills development is a 
lifelong process. Employees enter the 
labour force with skills acquired prima- 
rily through their initial schooling. 
Over their working lives, they main- 
tain and upgrade their education 
“stock” through a “flow” of training, 
reinforced by practical experience. Put 
simply, in the same way that capital 
needs continuous investment to re- 
place what has been depreciated and 
to meet new production requirements, 
employees also need an ongoing flow 
of training investment to maintain and 
upgrade their skills. 


Canada has a strong education 
record. Along with the United States, 
it has the highest percentage of em- 
ployees with some postsecondary 
education, almost double that of 
countries like Germany, the Nether- 
lands or Switzerland. However, some 
believe that “Canadian industry is not 
making adequate investments in train- 
ing” (Betcherman, 1992). 


In the past, it has been difficult to 
compare Canada’s training effort with 
that of its competitors. Despite the im- 
portance of international compari- 
sons, “little is actually known on 
basic empirical questions such as 
what the extent and nature of training 
actually are.... This state of affairs is 
due partly to the complexity of the 
issues and partly to the limited avail- 
ability of training statistics. It is also 
due to the quality of the data currently 
available” (OECD, 1991). 


Adapted from Employee Training: An 
International Perspective, published by 
Statistics Canada (Catalogue no. 89-552- 
MPE, no. 2). Constantine Kapsalis is with 
Data Probe Economic Consulting Inc. He 
can be reached at (613) 726-6597, or 
kapsalis@magi.com. 


Typing class, London, Ontario 


This article uses data from the 1994 
International Adult Literacy Survey 
(IALS) to examine employee training 
in the seven participating countries: 
Canada, the United States, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Poland, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. The IALS is the 
first major effort to gather consistent 
international data on literacy and 
training (OECD and Statistics Canada, 
1995). For the first time, it is possible 
to address important literacy and 
training questions without being 
hampered by a lack of comparable 
training data (see About the survey). 
(For another source of Canadian data, 
see Adult Education and Training 
Survey.) 


The results presented here are from 
the Canadian perspective. However, 
the objective of the study is not sim- 
ply to see how well Canada is doing 
relative to the other countries, but 
also to find out what lessons can be 
learned from the combined experi- 
ences of different countries. 


Training effort 


Training effort is often measured in 
terms of incidence (percentage of 
employees who received training) and 
hours of training per trainee. A more 
comprehensive gauge of training ef- 
fort over time and across countries is 
average training hours per employee.* 


In this respect, Canada’s training 
effort relative to that of other coun- 
tries surveyed was average. The 
average Canadian employee received 
44 hours of training in 1994 (Table 1). 
This includes all types of training: 
employer-supported, government- 
supported, and self-supported. Aver- 
age hours per employee were similar 
to those in Switzerland, the United 
States and Germany, but considerably 
less than those in the Netherlands 
(74 hours per employee).? 


Hours of training per employee in 
Canada and the United States in 1994 
were virtually identical. This compari- 
son is important because of the 
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About the survey 


The IALS, conducted during the autumn 
of 1994, combined the techniques of — 
household-based surveys with those of 
educational testing. One of the back- — 
ground questions determined each 
respondent’ s training history: 


“During the past 12 months, that is is, 


since August 1993, did you receive any _, 


training or education including courses, 
private lessons, correspondence 
courses, workshops, on-the-job train- 
ing, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, 
_recreation courses or any other training. 
or ence ORT 


Table 1 
Selected training statistics, 1994 


Incidence 
% 


Netherlands 48 
Switzerland 46 
United States 53 
Canada 43 
Germany * 23 
Poland 24 
Sweden ** 62 


Incidence 
Ve 


Netherlands 14 
Switzerland 

United States 

Canada 

Germany * 

Poland 

Sweden ** 


Reseondene were then given open- _ 

/ = ended test questions in the official lan- _ 
guage of their country (a choice was 
_ provided to participants in Canada and 
_ Switzerland). Statistics Canada’s expe- 
rience with Pilate ‘questionnaires 


All training 


Per 
employee 


Per 
trainee 


hours hours 


154 74 
110 50 

86 45 
104 44 
181 42 
157 29 


Employee-supported 


Per 
employee 


Per 
trainee 


hours hours 


156 
106 
108 
121 


259 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
Notes: May not add to totals because some training may be supported by more than one source, or sources not specified. Order of 
countries is based on hours per employee for all training. 


* 


Source of training support was collected, but the data are not comparable. 


a 16 to ee were draw | ton each — 
country. Canada and some other coun- 
tries also included older adults. Sample — 
yields ranged from 2, 062 a eae to 
4,500 (Canada). 


As the focus of this ariciet is on the 
lifelong training of employees, the sam- 
_ ple has been restricted to full-time 
employees between 25 and 60 who 
worked at least 42 of the ee 52 weeks 

preceding: the survey.’ The self- 


employed, although a growing share of 


the workforce, are not included in the - 
analysis since the article looks at 
er- supported training. 


Employer-supported 


Per 
employee 


Per 


Incidence trainee 


% hours hours 


38 138 52 
29 85 24 
42 69 29 
33 83 


ww 118 
Government-supported 


Per 
trainee 


Per 
Incidence employee 


hours hours 


™ Data include the self-employed. No data were collected for hours of training or source of training support. 
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countries’ extensive trade links. Also, 
Canada-U.S. comparisons are more 
meaningful than those with other 
countries because of the similarities 
between the two countries — including 
the extensive use of postsecondary 
education. By contrast, comparisons 
with European countries may be more 
useful as broad indicators than as pre- 
cise measures. 


Sources of support 


The two most common sources of fi- 
nancial support for training were em- 
ployers and employees themselves. 
Government-supported training was 
considerably less frequent. In general, 
employer-supported training covered 
more employees than did employee- 
(or self-) supported training, but it in- 
volved fewer hours per trainee. In all 
countries, in terms of average hours 
per employee, employer-supported 
training exceeded self-supported 
training.* 


In the case of Canada, 33% of em- 
ployees received employer-sup- 
ported training, while 15% received 
training on their own (Table 1). 
A much smaller percentage (5%) 
received government-supported 
training. On average, employer- 
supported training involved fewer 
hours than employee-supported 
training (83 versus 121 hours per 
trainee). 


Canada’s balance between the two 
types of training, in terms of average 
hours per employee, was also similar 
to the average for other countries 
covered in the survey. Canadian 
employees tended to receive some- 
what more training on their own, while 
Americans obtained more through 
their employers. 


Demand for training 


Overall, Canada had the highest inci- 
dence of employees who wanted more 
training for career- or job-related rea- 
sons (33%). The explanation for this 
is far from simple, but it could mean at 
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Chart 
One-third of Canadian employees want more training. 


% wanting more training 
35 


Canada @ 


30 


@ Switzerland 


United States @ 


25 


20 


15 Poland @ 


30 


Netherlands @ 


50 


Hours of training per employee 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
Note: Information was not collected for Germany or Sweden. 


least two things: the lower the level of 
training, the greater the amount of 
unfulfilled demand for training; and 
the more training employees receive, 
the more they tend to want. Regard- 
less of the interpretation, Canadian 
employees do seem more willing to 
undertake further training than those 
in other countries (Chart and Table 2). 


Training and employee 
characteristics 


The relationship between the inci- 
dence of training and employee char- 
acteristics was similar in all seven 
countries. Furthermore, groups with a 
higher incidence of employer- 
supported training often had a higher 
incidence of self-supported training, 
perhaps a reflection of these workers’ 
perception of their need for training. 


Women and employees in small 
firms generally received less 
employer-supported training than 
men or employees of large firms. This 


was the case for all participating 
countries. In spite of being more likely 
to report a preference for more train- 
ing, employees in these two groups 
received relatively less support. 


Finally, in all countries, level of 
education, level of literacy and inci- 
dence of training were strongly linked 
in a “virtuous cycle” (Figure). 


Conclusion 


Analysis of the IALS data shows that 
Canada has strengths in the area of 
education and training on which it can 
build. These strengths include a high 
percentage of employees who would 
like more career- or job-related 
training. 


Employers play an important role in 
promoting training. However, self- 
employed and contingent employees, 
who make up a growing share of the 
labour force, typically do not benefit 
from employer-supported training. 
Moreover, this training tends to be 
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Table 2 
Incidence of training by employee and job characteristics, 1994 
RS a DSR A LWP SSE ES AEA SA RIE OR RRA SEE STE TL EEE SLE EDIE TE LE EE TE 
Document Company 
Age Education * literacy * 


25-34 35-44 45-60 Men Women Low High Low High <100 100+ Low High 


% of employees 


All training 


Netherlands ** 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 
Germany 
Poland 
Sweden ** 


Employer-supported 


Netherlands ** 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 
Germany *** 
Poland 
Sweden ‘ 


Employee-supported 


Netherlands ** 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 
Germany *** 
Poland 
Sweden t 


Want more job-related training 


Netherlands ** 
Switzerland 
United States 
Canada 
Germany tt 
Poland 
Sweden tt 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 

Note: Order of countries is based on hours per employee for all training. 

* See note 6. 

** Information was not collected on company size for the Netherlands or Sweden. 

*“* Source of training support was collected, but the data are not comparable. 

' Data include the self-employed. No data were collected for hours of training or source of training support. 
tt Information was not collected for Germany or Sweden. 
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geared to present job requirements, 
while much of the demand for training 
comes from individuals who know 
they must upgrade their skills for new 
jobs. This suggests that public edu- 
cation institutions will be under 
increasing pressure to meet the train- 
ing needs of the workforce. 


Two areas that require further 
study are employer-supported train- 
ing of female employees and of work- 
ers in small businesses. Both issues 
are complex. For example, the gender 
gap in employer-supported training 
may reflect the concentration of 
women in certain occupations, as well 
as the conflict between workplace and 
family demands. Similarly, the lower 
incidence of such training in small 
businesses may reflect, for example, a 
higher reliance on informal on-the-job 
training, or the absence of a formal 
human resource function. O 


#@ Notes 


1 The objective of the age cut-off was 
to exclude employees who may still have 
been students, and employees who were 
nearing retirement. The 42-week employ- 
ment cut-off was meant to ensure that 
employees had an employer most of the 
year. 


2 “Hours per employee” is the incidence 
rate multiplied by average hours of in- 
struction per trainee. For example, if the 
incidence rate is 25% and the average 
hours per trainee is 400, the average hours 
of training per employee will be 100. 


Figure 
The education-literacy-work virtuous cycle 


Appreciation 
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An international comparison of employee training 
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lifelong 
learning 
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The education-literacy-work virtuous cycle 


Employment 
opportunities and 
occupational 
choices 


Employees with better education and training have a better chance of securing 
better-paying jobs demanding more skills. This background allows them to use 
their skills at work, and provides better access to employer-supported training. 
Jobs requiring more skills also create a stronger appreciation of the importance of 
training, which is a key motivator for taking further training and education. The 
above virtuous cycle is usually reinforced by the interaction of literacy skills used 


at work and at home. 


Hours per employee is a more comprehen- 
sive measure because it combines informa- 
tion on both the extent (incidence) and 
intensity (hours per trainee) of training. 


3 Also, Canada’s training effort was 
probably less than Sweden’s. The latter 
had the highest incidence of training. 
However, no information exists on that 
country’s hours of training, which would 
be necessary for a complete assessment 
of its training effort. 


4 No information was available on train- 
ing support for Sweden. Information for 
Germany was available but not comparable 
with that for the other countries. 


5 Because of sample limitations, it was 
not possible to estimate the average hours 
of government-supported training. 


6 Because of institutional differences 
between countries, and sample size limita- 
tions, the education codes were collapsed 
into two broad categories: low corresponds 
roughly to secondary education or less; 
high corresponds roughly to postsecondary 
education. 


Document literacy refers to the knowl- 
edge and skills required to locate and use 
information in various formats, including 
job applications, payroll forms, transpor- 
tation schedules, maps, tables and graph- 
ics. These tasks were scored on a scale 
from 0 to 500. Low scores were from 0 to 
275; high scores were from 276 to 500. 


Wages are expressed as either low 
(first three quintiles) or high (fourth and 
fifth quintiles). 
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An international comparison of employee training 


Adult Teaucation and Training Survey 
The Adult Education and Training Sur- __ 


vey (AETS), a supplement to the regu- < ‘s 


lar Labour Force Survey, has been 


sponsored by Human Resources Devel- _ 
opment Canada, and conducted by Sta- a8 


tistics Canada, a number of times. The 
1994 survey, which covered activities 


during 1993, provided some findings — a 


similar to the IALS. Details can be 


found in Couillard et al. (1997), 
de Broucker (1997) and Kapsalis 


(1996). The survey collected informa- I 
tion on education and training activiti 1S 
of people aged 17 and over. The report . 


on the survey focused more on job- 
related education or training an 


excluded students enrolled full time in 
certificate, diploma or degree programs _ 
(unless they were supported by their 
employer). Although the two surveys’ 


definitions, age groups and scope differ 


some of the AETS results parallel those _ 


of the IALS and are ike bela Ww. 


Total training effort — 


According to the AETS, 5. 8 million | or 
28% of Canadians aged 17 andoverpar- —_- 
ticipated in adult education or training — OA 
activities in 1993. On average, partici- _ 


pants engaged in 103 hours per trainee 


or about 29 hours per Canadian adult _ 


overall. For those employed full time, _ ‘in 


the participation rate was 39% and the 
number of hours of training per trainee 
was 88 on average — or r 34 per fulltime, . 


uiauae 


Support for job-related _ 
training 


More than 4 million Canadians took 


part in some form of job-related train- 
ing in 1993. This represented 20% of 
the population aged 17 and over. 


Among those employed full time, 31% 
reported taking job-related education or 
training in 1993. To break this down 


ae ih Da incomes hi 2 


rates seclecice ae dees ee 


27%: $40,000 to $49, 999, 37%: 
$60,000 to $74,999, 52%, 
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RRSP contributions and 
withdrawals: An update 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


eon contributions to regis- 
tered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) rose from an estimated $15.0 
billion in 1991 to $26.2 billion in 1996. 
This represented an increase of 74%. 
Over the same period, the number of 
contributors to RRSPs increased from 
an estimated 4.7 million to almost 6 
million, a rise of 28%. Withdrawals 
from RRSPs also rose, but at a slower 
pace. They increased from $3.2 billion 
to $4.4 billion, a jump of 39%. 


This study briefly examines some 
of the factors underlying growth in 
RRSP contributions in recent years. It 
also explains how, and why, the com- 
position of total contributions has 
changed. Regional differences in 
RRSP participation are examined for 
1995, the latest year for which data are 
available. The article concludes with 
a few remarks on withdrawals. 


Factors underlying growth in 
contributions 


Several factors are responsible for the 
growth of RRSP contributions. 
Changes to the Income Tax Act in 
1990, which increased RRSP contribu- 
tion opportunities for most taxfilers 
(Frenken and Maser, 1993), have had 
an effect,'as have improvements in 
the economy — notably the growth in 
employment since 1993. Growing 
uncertainty about the future of the 
government-sponsored Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP) and Old 
Age Security/Guaranteed Income 
Supplement programs, and more ef- 
fective marketing strategies by finan- 
cial institutions, have encouraged 
greater RRSP participation. Finally, 
lower participation in employer-spon- 
sored registered pension plans in 
recent years and growth in group 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 


Bank interior, early 1900s 


RRSPs have also probably played a 
role. This interplay of factors has led 
to the increase in both the number and 
percentage of taxfilers eligible to make 
normal RRSP contributions (RRSP eli- 
gibility rate). It has also spurred 
growth in the percentage of eligible 
taxfilers who make contributions 
(RRSP participation rate) and in the 
dollar amount they put aside. 


Between 1991 and 1995, the RRSP 
eligibility rate rose from 75% to 80%. 
Over the same period, the RRSP par- 
ticipation rate increased from 32% to 
35%, and the average amount contrib- 
uted, from $2,694 to $3,537 (Chart). 
Despite these increases, RRSPs still 
remain underused by Canadians 
(Frenken, 1998). 


Changing composition of 
RRSP contributions 


RRSP contributions fall into three cat- 
egories, whose proportions have 
shifted as a result of new legislation 
implemented in recent years. 


The so-called “normal” contribu- 
tions, namely, those charged against 
taxfilers’ available deduction limits 


(RRSP room), have formed the largest 
component. These RRSPs have their 
origin in a 1957 amendment to the 
Income Tax Act. Thanks to the fac- 
tors previously noted, normal contri- 
butions nearly doubled between the 
1991 amendment to the Act and 1996, 
from $12.3 billion to $22.7 billion 
(Table1). 


The second category, commonly 
referred to as retiring allowance 
rollovers (tax-free transfers to RRSPs 
of certain types of lump sum amounts 
received by employees when they 
retire from or terminate work), were 
first permitted in 1966. A 1995 amend- 
ment now allows them only for 
service with an employer prior to 
1996. Because the volume of these 
rollovers is dictated by layoff and re- 
tirement patterns, contributions rose 
considerably following extensive lay- 
offs in the early 1990s, from $2.0 bil- 
lion in 1991 to $3.4 billion in 1995. By 
1996, they had reached $3.5 billion. 
As aconsequence of the 1995 amend- 
ment, this type of contribution is 
expected to disappear gradually. 


The third category, generally 
known as spousal rollovers (the 
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Table 1 
RRSP contributors and contributions, 1991 to 1996 
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Normal Spousal Retiring allowance 
Total contributions rollovers rollovers 


Contributors Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 


$ millions 7000 


$ millions 000 $ millions 000 $ millions 
1991 15,033 
1992 16,439 
1993 USB WAP 
1994 21,268 
1995 23,392 
1996P 26,200 


4,558 
4,739 
4,953 
5,265 
5,650 
5,930 


12,284 721 88 
13,533 781 95 
15,547 848 107 
17,436 861 118 
19,984 ze ate 125 
22,700 Spe 2% 130 


Source: RRSP room file 


Note: Retiring allowance rollovers for all years and spousal rollovers for 1994 have been revised from previous published data. 


transfer of benefits from employer- 
sponsored pension plans to spouses’ 
RRSPs), came into effect in 1974. 
Spousal rollovers rose from $721 mil- 
lion in 1991 to $861 million in 1994, the 
last year they were allowed. (For a 
fuller description of RRSP rollover 
opportunities and a look at how the 
legislation affecting them has 


(Aldridge, 1997; Frenken, 1990; 
Maser, 1995). However, not much has 
been written about regional differ- 
ences, even though the implications 
(for retirement incomes, and the mar- 
keting of RRSPs, for example) may be 
equally interesting. This update uses 
the most recent data available (1995) 
to examine regional participation 


in RRSPs. The analysis is limited 
to normal contributions, which 
accounted for 85% of total contribu- 
tions that year. 


Factors affecting eligibility rates 
include sources of income and the 
suitability of such sources for RRSPs. 
All things being equal, regions whose 


changed in recent years, see Frenken, 
1996b.) 


The above-noted amendments 
have contributed to a change in the 
composition of total RRSP contribu- 
tions over time. For example, in 1991 
normal contributions accounted for % 
approximately 82% of the total, retir- 100 
ing allowance rollovers 13%, and 
spousal rollovers 5%. By 1996, the 
disallowance of spousal rollovers had 
been offset by a similar percentage- 
point gain in normal contributions 60 
(then accounting for 87% of all con- 
tributions). 


Chart 
Only 35% of those eligible participated in RRSPs in 1995. 


[_]1991 | 1995 


80 


Provincial and territorial 
variations 


Past studies in Perspectives and else- 
where have shown that RRSP partici- 
pation, as well as the average dollar 


Eligibility 
amount contributed, varies by sex, rate * 

age and income: contributions are 
generally higher among men, older 
workers and higher income groups 


Participation 
rate ** 


Average amount 
contributed 


Source: RRSP room file 
* Proportion of taxfilers with normal contribution room. 
** Contributors to normal RRSPs as a percentage of eligible contributors. 
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residents depend more heavily on 
government transfers, an income cat- 
egory ineligible for RRSPs, might be 
expected to have lower eligibility 
rates. Conversely, regions where a 
larger proportion of residents have 
employment income would probably 
have higher eligibility rates. 


Factors influencing participation 
rates include the savings habits of 
residents and their demographic 
composition (age, sex, income and 
educational attainment distribution), 
as well as the availability of RRSP 
contribution room. In addition, rates 
may be affected by the composition of 
the workforce (self-employed versus 
employee, private versus public sec- 
tor). For example, the existence of 
more generous pension plans in the 
public sector could reduce or even 
eliminate the incentive for some of 
these workers to contribute to 
RRSPs. 


Finally, the amounts set aside for 
normal contributions are influenced 
by income, demographic composition 
of each region, size of RRSP room, and 
extent of participation in an employer- 
sponsored pension plan, as well as by 


RRSP contributions and withdrawals: An update 


the composition of the workforce. All 
things being equal, regions whose 
residents command higher employ- 
ment earnings would likely make 
larger dollar contributions. Similarly, 
one would expect regions with higher 
employer-sponsored pension plan 
coverage to see RRSP contributions 
reduced by the pension adjustment 
(PA) factor.? With these points in 
mind, what were the regional differ- 
ences in 1995? 


According to the data, taxfilers in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
had the highest RRSP eligibility rates. 
More than 90% of taxfilers in those 
two areas had RRSP room and hence 
were eligible to contribute (Table 2). 
The national rate was 80%. Among 
the provinces, eligibility was high in 
Alberta (84%) and Prince Edward 
Island (83%), and relatively low in 
Manitoba (77%). 


In terms of RRSP participation rate, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia led the country at 38%, fol- 
lowed closely by Ontario (37%) and 
Manitoba (36%). Rates in Quebec 
(34%) and in each of the Atlantic 
provinces were below the national 


average of 35%. In the Maritime prov- 
inces, only one in four eligible taxfilers 
contributed to RRSPs, and in New- 
foundland, just one in five did. 
Despite their high eligibility, taxfilers 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territo- 
ries participated at rates below the 
national average. 


Although eligible taxfilers in the 
Territories were less inclined to con- 
tribute to RRSPs, those who did so set 
aside much more money than their 
counterparts in the rest of Canada. 
The average normal contribution in 
the Northwest Territories was $4,632 
in 1995, and in the Yukon, $4,065. Con- 
tributions in British Columbia ($3,875), 
Ontario ($3,749) and Alberta ($3,597) 
exceeded the national average 
($3,537). Average levels for those in 
the remaining provinces were lower 
than overall, especially in Manitoba 
($2,997) and Newfoundland ($2,948). 


Withdrawals 


RRSP withdrawals by taxfilers under 
65, traditionally regarded as the 
normal retirement age, are closely 
related to the health of the economy 
and to personal circumstances. They 


Table 2 
Normal RRSP eligibility, participation rates and average contributions, by province/territory, 1995 


All 
taxfilers 


7000 


Canada 20,028 
Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 


Source: RRSP room file 


* 


Eligible Eligibility 
taxfilers rate* 


Proportion of taxfilers with normal contribution room. 


** Contributors to normal RRSPs as a percentage of eligible taxfilers. 


Contributors 


Average 
amount 
contributed 


Participation 
rate** 
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are also affected by RRSP-related 
programs such as the Home Buyers’ 
Plan begun in 1992 (Frenken, forth- 
coming).* Between 1991 and 1996, 


Table 3 
RRSP withdrawals and withdrawal/contribution ratios 


withdrawals rose (from $3.2 billion to Se aad 
$4.4 billion) (Table 3), as did the Number Amount Average Farion 
number of persons making withdraw- —- 

als (from 604,000 to 851,000, arise of 000 $ millions 

41%). However, most of this occurred 4991 604 3,182 


during a lean economic period. Total 
withdrawals have changed only 
slightly since 1994. And average with- 
drawals have remained virtually 
unchanged since 1991: from $5,271 to 
$5,212 in 1996. 


og 635 
1993 707 
1994 T718 
1995 815 
1996 851 


3,403 
3,790 
4,240 
4,253 
4,437 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division, 1991 and 1992; RRSP room file, 


Another way of describing how 
RRSP activity is tied to the economy 
is to show the withdrawal/contribu- 
tion ratio (total withdrawals expressed 
as a percentage of total contribu- 
tions). From 1991 to 1994, the ratio 
stood at around 20%; that is, for 
every five dollars contributed, one 
dollar was withdrawn. Since 1994, with 
continued improvements in the 
economy, it has declined. In 1996, it 
stood at 17%, meaning that for every 
five dollars put into the plan, 85 cents 
was removed. 


Summary 


Despite amendments to the Jncome 
Tax Act ending spousal rollovers 
and restricting retiring allowance 
rollovers, contributors and contribu- 
tions to RRSPs continue to increase. 
The reasons for this are varied, but the 
amendment increasing contribution 
opportunities for most individuals, the 
economic upturn, growing concerns 
about the Canada and Quebec Pen- 
sion Plan and the Old Age Security/ 
Guaranteed Income Supplement pro- 
grams, and financial institutions’ 
effective promotion of RRSP partici- 
pation, have all contributed. In con- 
trast, withdrawals from RRSPs 
remained steady before 1995, at 
roughly one dollar for every five con- 
tributed, and have decreased slightly 
since then. 


1993 to 1996 

Note: Withdrawals are for persons under 65, generally regarded as the normal 
retirement age. 

* Total withdrawals expressed as a percentage of total contributions. 


Participation and average amount 
contributed vary not just by sex, age 
and income, but also by region. In 
1995, program participation rates for 
normal contributions were generally 
higher in the three westernmost prov- 
inces and lower in the Atlantic 
provinces. The rate for Ontario resi- 
dents was above the national average, 
and that for Quebeckers, slightly 
below. Average amounts contributed 
in British Columbia, Ontario, and 
Alberta exceeded the national aver- 
age, but fell short in the remaining 
provinces. 


Residents in the Territories pre- 
sented a unique picture. Though they 
claimed the top two positions for eli- 
gibility rates and average contribu- 
tions, their RRSP participation rates 
were lower than the national average. 


O 


@ Notes 


1 These changes were implemented in 
1991. Although the effect was most 
noticeable between 1990 and 1991, the 
ripple effects of the change (for example, 
the possibility of carrying over unused 
room) probably encourage people to con- 
tribute. (For more information, see 
Frenken and Maser, 1993.) 


2 The PA is a calculated value of the 
pension credits earned by the taxfiler who 
participates in an employer-sponsored 
pension plan or deferred profit sharing 
plan. The inclusion of the PA in calculat- 
ing RRSP room is intended to provide 
similar tax breaks to workers with or 
without such coverage. 


3 Withdrawals under the Home Buyers’ 
Plan are not reported on the income tax 
return. While they may have some effect 
on RRSP savings, they are excluded from 
the withdrawal amounts reported in this 
study. For details about the plan, see 
Frenken (forthcoming; and 1996a). 
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Tapping unused RRSP room 


Hubert Frenken 


n 1997, over 19 million Canadians 

were eligible to contribute some 
$216 billion to registered retirement 
savings plans (RRSPs), if they had the 
money and the inclination to do so. 
Each year nearly all individuals with 
“earned income” (income qualifying 
for RRSP purposes) are credited with 
a specific amount of RRSP contribu- 
tion opportunity or “RRSP room.” 
The amount of room is based on their 
earned income and their pension cred- 
its, ifany (see RRSP room). Room not 
used in any year is reserved and 
added to the fo'lowing year’s new 
room. The $216 billion is the sum of 
unused room from earlier years ($168 
billion) and new 1997 room ($48 
billion).* 


Some questions have been raised 
about this large accumulation. First, 
is this an indication that some seg- 
ments of the population may be inad- 
equately preparing for retirement by 
using only a fraction of their RRSP 
room? Second, will it result in large 
future losses of government tax rev- 
enue as individuals start using up this 
room (Beauchesne, 1995)? 


Are these concerns warranted? 
This article provides some insight into 
these issues by looking at how this 
room has accumulated since 1991 and 
examining the extent to which taxfilers 
used this accumulation in 1995.2 


Growing and growing 


Since 1991, both the number of indi- 
viduals with RRSP room and the 
aggregate room have grown consist- 
ently (Table 1). However, while the 
number of taxfilers with room in- 
creased by a third from 1991 to 1997, 
the amount of room grew nearly five- 
fold to more than $216 billion. Since 


Hubert Frenken is with HPF Retirement 
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828-4581, or hubertf{@travel-net.com. 


Stronghold door, Royal Canadian Mint, 1908 


the number of individuals who made 
contributions increased at about the 
same rate as the number eligible to do 
so, the proportion of eligible taxfilers 
who contributed remained at about 
one-third throughout the period.* 


However, the percentage of room 
used by contributors decreased from 
27% in 1991 to 18% in 1992, continued 
to decline at a slower pace after that, 
and levelled off at 12% in 1996. The 
relatively high 1991 percentage is 
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attributable to the lack of unused 
room from previous years, because 
the new legislation came into force 
only that year. The 1996 levelling off 
can be partly explained by the reduc- 
tion in the dollar limits on contribu- 
tions from $14,500 in 1995 to $13,500. 
As a result, many taxfilers either 
added less to their RRSP room pool 
that year or used up a greater amount 
of previously accumulated room. 


Who has this room? 


Men, despite contributing at higher 
rates than women and using a slightly 
higher percentage of their available 
room, still account for the greatest 
share of available room. For example, 
they made nearly two-thirds of the 
1995 normal contributions and used 
up 13% of their room that year (ver- 
sus 11% for women). Yet nearly 62% 
of the 1996 room belonged to men. 


Even though younger persons 
have been participating in greater 
numbers in recent years (Aldridge, 
1997), they still have more unused 
room than older taxfilers. Taxfilers 
under 35 years of age held nearly 
one-third of the $163 billion in 1995 
room and those between 35 and 44 
accounted for an additional one- 
third. Individuals in these two age 
groups used up just 8% and 12%, 
respectively, of the room available to 
them that year. 


Income has always been the pri- 
mary factor in people’s decisions on 
whether and how much to contribute 
to RRSPs (Frenken and Maser, 1993; 
Frenken, 1995b). Those with low in- 
comes, who seem to be contributing 
in greater numbers of late (Frenken, 
1997), still account for the bulk of 
unused room. Taxfilers with less than 
$30,000 total income in 1995 held 
nearly one-half of the room that year. 
In fact, 30% of the room belonged to 
persons with incomes under $20,000. 
They used up less than 3% of their 
room that year, while those with 
incomes between $20,000 and $29,999 
contributed only 8% of the amount 
available to them. 


Table 1 
Total RRSP room 1991 to 1997 * 


Taxfilers 


Number 
with room 


000 


1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


14,364 
15,531 
16,264 
16,928 
17,525 
18,039 
195115 


Source: RRSP room file 


* 


Percentage 
contributing ** 


% 


32 
31 
30 
31 
32 
33 
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Amount 


Available 


$ millions 


45,345 

77,094 
106,904 
136,537 
162,715 
189,653 
216,367 


Includes each year’s new room and unused room from previous years. Since 


1991 was the implementation year of the new legislation, there was no unused 


room that year. 


** The number of contributors and the amount used relate only to normal contri- 
butions and exclude rollovers. See note 4. 


This low usage rate and extensive 
accumulation of RRSP room by Cana- 
dian workers with low incomes might 
lead to the conclusion that this seg- 
ment of the population is inad- 
equately preparing for retirement. 
Some of these individuals may have 
other assets to draw on in retirement, 
but most will have little need for exten- 
sive savings to replace pre-retirement 
earnings. Pensions from the Old Age 
Security/Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment (OAS/GIS) program and the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) will fully replace earnings for 
most people with low incomes over 
their careers (Department of Finance, 
1995)- 


Who uses it? 


Not all taxfilers accumulate large 
amounts of unused room. Some take 
full advantage of their contribution 
opportunities on a regular basis, while 
others may allow some unused room 
to accumulate, but periodically con- 
tribute more than their new room to 
use up some of that accumulation. 


In 1995, nearly 5.7 million taxfilers, 
32% of the 17.5 million with RRSP 
room, contributed. More than 1.6 mil- 
lion, 29% of contributors, used at 


least some of their previously accu- 
mulated room. More than 240,000 (4% 
of all contributors) reported either an 
RRSP contribution alone or a combi- 
nation of PA and contribution that 
exceeded $14,500. Moreover, almost 
1.4 million or nearly 25% had a contri- 
bution or a combination of PA and 
contribution that was less than 
$14,501 but greater than 18% of their 
previous year’s earned income (Table 
2). Only those persons with earned 
income over $80,556 would have been 
limited by the $14,500 ceiling. Rela- 
tively few people have that much in- 
come; therefore, by far the greatest 
number who contributed more than 
their new room that year surpassed 
the 18% limit. 


The 1.6 million contributors who 
tapped their unused room in 1995 
deposited nearly $9.4 billion —47% of 
the $20 billion normal RRSP contribu- 
tions that year. This $9.4 billion was 
applied to both 1995 new room and 
unused room from previous years. In 
summary, even though 68% of 
taxfilers eligible to contribute to 
RRSPs in 1995 made no deposits, 32% 
(nearly 5.7 million) did, and of these, 
29% used up some, but not necessar- 
ily all, of their room from previous 
years. 
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Tapping unused RRSP room 


Table 2 


Taxfilers who used previously accumulated RRSP room in 


1995 


Total 


Contributions alone 
Greater than $14,500 


Less than $14,501, but 
greater than 18%** 


Combinations of PA and 
contribution 
Greater than $14,500 
Less than $14,501, but 
greater than 18%** 


Source: RRSP room file 


Contributors 


Contributions * 


$ millions 
9,386 


5,312 
1,390 


3,922 
4,074 
1,335 


2,739 


* Includes contributions covering both new and unused room. 
** Greater than 18% of 1994 earned income. 


While 38% of all 1995 RRSP con- 
tributors were between 45 and 64 
years of age, more than 47% of those 
who tapped their unused room that 
year were in that age group. Some 
22% of contributors who used up 
some of their accumulated room had 
an income of $60,000 or more, and 
an additional 26% reported between 
$40,000 and $59,999. Moreover, the 
two groups combined accounted for 
62% of the $9.4 billion contributed. 


Conclusion 


As a whole, Canadian taxfilers have 
traditionally contributed only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the maximum 
allowable amount to RRSPs. The 
amount not used has been accumulat- 
ing since 1991 and by 1997 the total 
RRSP room (both unused room from 
previous years and 1997 new room) 
was more than $216 billion. There are 
indications that at least some of this 
accumulated room is being used up 
by a growing number of taxfilers. The 
proportion of total room used de- 
creased annually from 1991 to 1995, 
but held at 12% in 1996. One reason 
for this levelling off was the reduction 


of the maximum dollar amount of new 
room credited to taxfilers that year, 
from $14,500 to $13,500. Since this 
amount is now frozen at $13,500 until 
the year 2004, perhaps a growing 
number of RRSP contributors will 
make deposits that exceed their an- 
nual new room in the coming years. 


A large proportion of unused RRSP 
room is held by workers with low 
incomes, many of whom may never be 
in a financial position to contribute to 
RRSPs. They may also have little 
need to do so; according to the 
Department of Finance, government 
pensions from the OAS/GIS and 
C/QPP may provide disposable 
income as great as, or greater than, 
that before their retirement. Persons 
with higher incomes who have not 
made full use of their RRSP opportu- 
nities may have had more pressing 
financial obligations. This may 
change with time, however. 


Traditionally, taxfilers in their late 
forties and fifties have had both the 
highest RRSP participation rates 
and highest average contributions 
(Frenken, 1995b). They are also more 
likely than others to use some of their 


previously accumulated room, which 
for some may be quite substantial. At 
those ages, individuals are generally 
in a better financial position than 
before to make RRSP contributions. 
They are very likely in their peak earn- 
ing period and, with paid-off mort- 
gages and children no longer 
dependent on them, they may have 
greater discretionary income than 
they did when they were younger. 
Also, because of their age, they may 
have a greater sense of urgency to 
save for their retirement. 


The first members of the baby 
boom generation have recently 
entered the ages of greatest RRSP 
participation and will be followed by 
many more for some time. Whether 
this will result in a massive depletion 
of accumulated RRSP room with con- 
sequent tax implications remains to be 
seen. O 


#@ Notes 


1 The PA is a calculated value of the 
pension credits earned by the taxfiler who 
participates in an employer-sponsored 
pension plan or deferred profit sharing 
plan. The inclusion of the PA in calculat- 
ing RRSP room is intended to provide 
similar tax breaks to workers with or 
without such coverage (Frenken, 1995a). 


2 These data differ slightly from those 
published by the Small Area and Adminis- 
trative Data Division (SAADD) of Statis- 
tics Canada, because SAADD has removed 
some records from the file and because this 
article is based on a 2% sample. New room 
for 1997 is based on 1996 tax informa- 
tion. 


3 Although preliminary summary infor- 
mation on 1996 contributions and 1996 
and 1997 room was available at the time 
of analysis, the most recent detailed data 
for study were for 1995. 


4 The 1991 RRSP participation rate of 
32% is identical to the figure noted in the 
accompanying article, “RRSP contribu- 
tions and withdrawals: An update.” That 
year marked the beginning of RRSP room. 
For subsequent years, the rates contained 
in this study are slightly lower. Whereas 
the other article considers only taxfilers 
with RRSP room assessed in the particular 
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year examined, this analysis includes all 
individuals with room assessed at least 
once since 1991, making the denomina- 
tors used here a bit larger. 


5 A proposal to replace the OAS/GIS 
with a new Seniors Benefit is now being 
considered. This change would have little 
’ effect on the need for retirement savings 
for people with low incomes. In fact, 
many may see an increase in their govern- 
ment pensions from previous levels. 
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Changing companies or even moving 
with the same company can be a very exciting time! 
So many things to do and so many details to look after. . . 
and then there’s the packing. .. yikes! 


There is one step that is essential to ensuring that you reach 
your destination with all the tools you need to do the job... 


Let us know where 
-you’re moving to! 


— Don't forget to give us your new address so that you can 

, continue to receive your subscriptions. To ensure that you 

- don’t miss an issue, please fill in the form below and fax a 
~ copy to 1-800-889-9734. 


I’ve moved! 


Please update the address on all my subscriptions. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
| | 
l Customer Number Name l 
| Company | 
| | 
, Department Attention | 
| Address | 

| 
| City Province Postal Code | 
| | 
pat ( ) 
| Phone Fox | 


What’s new? 


mM UPCOMING RELEASE 


m= Survey of Work Arrangements 


In November 1991, Statistics Canada funded and 
conducted the Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA), 
the first comprehensive national survey to gather 
detailed information on the weekly, daily and hourly 
work routines of Canadian paid workers (employees). 
Statistics Canada released the results of this 
survey in a special statistical compendium, Work 
Arrangements (Catalogue no. 71-535-MPB, no. 6) and 
in numerous analytical studies. Various government 
and private organizations interested in work practices 
and conditions of work also made extensive use of 
these data. 


Growing interest in the data generated by the SWA 
led Human Resources Development Canada to fund 
a second survey in November 1995, to ascertain what 
changes (if any) had occurred over the years. Work 
Arrangements in the 1990s provides results from the 
1991 and 1995 surveys. It contains in-depth statistical 
information and analysis on the hours people work, 
the emergence of alternative work patterns such 
as flexitime and home-based work, and the work 
schedules of families and students. In addition, it 
looks at the quality of jobs as measured by wage 
and non-wage benefits, unionization, job permanence 
and employer size. Also briefly examined are work 
hours and income preferences, self-employment, and 
provincial and regional data. Following are selected 
highlights: 


m The five-day work week was the norm for the 
majority of employees in both 1991 and 1995. 


m@ Working from home has become more common. 
In November 1991, approximately 6% of employees 
indicated that they performed some or all of their 
paid duties at home; by 1995 the proportion had 
risen to 9%. 


@ Workers with higher pay were also more likely to 
enjoy non-wage benefits, such as employer- 
sponsored pension, health and dental plan 
coverage, and paid sick leave and vacation leave 
entitlements. 


@ Workers in Ontario commanded the highest 
hourly wage rate in 1995. That province, together 
with Newfoundland and Manitoba, also registered 
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a relatively high percentage of employees covered 
by employer-sponsored pension and health plans. 


m Given the choice, approximately two out of three 
employees preferred to work the same hours for 
the same pay; another 6% indicated a preference 
for fewer hours and less pay, while 28% favoured 
more hours with more pay. 


m The self-employed tend to work longer hours: 
approximately 37% put in 50 hours or more each 
week. 


Work Arrangements in the 1990s (Catalogue no. 
71-535-MPB, no. 8, $53) will be available soon. For 
further information, contact Ernest B. Akyeampong 
at (613) 951-4624; fax (613) 951-4179; Internet: 
akyeern@statcan.ca. O 


@ JUST RELEASED 


m@ Survey of Consumer Finances looks at 
earnings 


With the labour market’s intermittent growth in 1996, 
how did the earnings of women compare with those 
of men? How did education, age, full- and part-time 
status and job tenure affect the differences? Earnings 
of Men and Women, 1996 (Catalogue no. 13-217-XPB) 
helps to answer these questions. This publication 
shows annual earnings by sex and female-to-male 
earnings ratios. Earnings distributions are shown 
for men and women by province, age, education, 
occupation and work experience. Also presented are 
data on husbands’ and wives’ contributions to family 
income. 


To order this publication, contact the Dissemination 
Unit, Household Surveys Division at (613) 951-7355 
or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; Internet: 
expenditures@statcan.ca. O 


m@ Business bankruptcy in Canada, 1996 


According to a new study, firms in Canada go 
bankrupt primarily because their managers lack the 
experience, know-how, or vision to run their busi- 
nesses. It is not a lack of sophisticated management 
techniques that causes the problem; rather, it is an 
inability to master the basic skills. 
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What’s new? 


A second key deficiency occurs in the area of 
financial management. Seven out of ten firms that 
failed in 1996 did so because of bad financial planning. 
Three problems cropped up regularly: an unbalanced 
capital structure, an inability to manage working 
capital, and undercapitalization. 


Problems in securing different types of capital were 
often related. For example, firms that were unable to 
obtain sufficient capital from financial institutions 
were also unable to pursue a number of other financing 
options. Highlights: 


B In 1993, about 3,700 incorporated businesses failed 
in Canada, with liabilities totalling $4.1 billion. 
Much of the money forfeited was owed to Canadian 
banks, the largest creditors for Canadian busi- 
nesses. Canadians also felt the costs of bankruptcy 
through the loss of jobs. Half of bankrupt firms 
had between one and nine employees when they 
failed. 


# Between 1992 and 1996, corporate bankruptcies 
made up only 28% of all business bankruptcies, 
but accounted for about 65% of total business 
liabilities arising from bankruptcy. The average 
corporate bankruptcy involved liabilities of $1.3 
million, five times the average $260,000 for non- 
corporate business bankruptcies. 


m@ The number of bankruptcies nearly doubled 
between 1985 and 1995, while the business 
population increased by only half. As a result, 
the incidence of bankruptcy increased from 10 
failures per 1,000 businesses in 1985 to 14 per 
1,000 in 1995. 


@ Small, young firms were most at risk, primarily 
because their management had not yet built up 
the necessary experience and knowledge. Over 
half the new firms that failed in the first 10 years 
of life did so within their first 2 years. More than 
half of younger firms, those less than 5 years old, 
had a senior manager who had less than 5 years 
of managerial experience. 


For further information on Failing Concerns: 
Business Bankruptcy in Canada (Catalogue no. 
61-525-XPE, $30), contact John R. Baldwin, Micro- 
economics Analysis Division at (613) 951-8588; fax 
(613) 951-5403; Internet: baldjoh@statcan.ca. O 


@ Article from Canadian Social Trends 


“I feel overqualified for my job...” 


The Canadian population has become more educated 
in the last 25 years: between 1971 and 1996, the 
percentage of adults with more than a high school 


education rose from 21% to 50%, while the proportion 
with a university degree jumped from 5% to 15%. At 
the same time, many jobs are demanding more 
sophisticated and technically complex skills because 
of shifts in Canada’s industrial structure and rapid 
advances in information technologies. Yet in spite 
of this growing demand for highly skilled workers, 
many of those with postsecondary schooling believe 
their education and experience exceed the demands 
of the job. 


In 1994, 4.4 million employed Canadians — 39% of 
all workers — had a university or community college 
certificate, diploma or degree. More than one-fifth 
(22%, or just under 1 million) of these workers felt 
overqualified for their jobs. Some 27% of those with 
an earned doctorate, master’s or diploma above the 
bachelor’s level expressed this opinion, compared with 
just over one-fifth of those with a bachelor’s or first 
professional degree (22%), or a community college 
diploma (21%). 


Some 23% of university and community college 
graduates were employed in clerical, sales or service 
jobs, which may not have required postsecondary 
education; 37% of these people felt overqualified. 
When the effects of other demographic and 
socioeconomic factors were held constant, these 
graduates were at least twice as likely as those in 
management or professional jobs to feel overqualified. 


For further information about this article (which 
appeared in the Winter 1997 issue of Canadian Social 
Trends [Catalogue no. 11-008-XPE]), contact Warren 
Clark at (613) 951-2560; fax (613) 951-0387; Internet: 
clarwar@statcan.ca or Karen Kelly at (613) 951-2598; 
Internet: kellkar@statcan.ca. Oo 


m@ Low income cut-offs, 1997 


Low income cut-offs (LICOs) for 1997 are now 
available. Each year, the LICOs are updated to reflect 
cost-of-living increases, as indicated by the annual 
change in the Consumer Price Index (CPI). Both the 
1992-base and 1986-base LICOs are contained in the 
report. 


Recently, media coverage of LICOs has focused 
on their relationship to the measurement of poverty. 
At the heart of the debate is the use of the LICOs as 
poverty lines. Statistics Canada has always insisted 
that the LICOs are not measures of poverty and 
should not be used as such. Rather, they reflect a 
consistent and well-defined methodology that 
identifies those who are substantially worse off than 
the average. In the absence of an accepted definition 
of poverty, these statistics have been used by many 
analysts who wanted to study the characteristics of 
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such families in Canada. These measures have enabled 
Statistics Canada to report important trends, such 
as the changing composition of this group over time. 


For further information or to order Low Income 
Cut-offs (Catalogue no. 13-551-XPB, $5) for the years 
1980 to 1997, contact the Dissemination Unit at (613) 
951-7355; 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; Internet: 
income@statcan.ca. O 


= Government finances and generational 
equity 


Is there a “fiscal dividend”? How fast should the 
national debt be reduced? How much of a burden 
does existing fiscal policy place on future generations? 


These are pressing questions central to the conduct 
of Canadian fiscal policy in the 1990s, and they form 
the motivation for this collection of essays. 
Government Finances and Generational Equity offers 
a detailed analysis of the current state of Canadian 
fiscal policy and how it has changed over the past 
two decades. Leading academic researchers, as well 
as senior analysts from Statistics Canada and the 
Department of Finance, look at the following: 


m the “deficit” as a measure of generational equity, 
and as a guide for the conduct of government 
taxation and spending decisions; 


m the age distribution for government taxes and 
transfers, both by program and by level of 
government; 


m the effect of reducing the national debt on the 
well-being of both current and future generations; 


@ the inter-generational implications of the unfunded 
liability of Workers’ Compensation programs; and 


m the manner in which generational equity should 
be measured. 


For more information on Government Finances and 
Generational Equity (Catalogue no. 68-513-XPB, $35) 
contact Miles Corak, Analytical Studies Branch at 
(613) 951-9047; Internet: coramil@statcan.ca. O 


@ Latest on the labour force 


The fourth issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB) provides an overview of the 1997 
labour market. Following are highlights: 


= Employment growth in 1997 resembled that of 
1994 in several respects: it was all in full-time 
work; concentrated among adults aged 25 to 54; 


What’s new? 


in manufacturing and business services; and among 
professionals, whose wages tend to be higher than 
average. 


m By year-end, the participation rate was unchanged 
at 64.8%, still 2.7 percentage points lower than in 
December 1989. (It had dropped to 65.5% by 
April 1992, when the downward trend in employment 
finally stopped.) 


= By December 1997, women aged 25 to 54 were the 
only demographic group with a participation rate 
higher than in 1989 (up 1.0 percentage points). 
Youths (-9.2 points), persons aged 55 or more 
(-2.3 points), and men aged 25 to 54 (-2.0 points) 
were all less likely to be in the labour force in 1997 
than they were in 1989. 


m The combination of employment growth and a 
stable participation rate reduced the number of 
unemployed over 1997 for all groups. The 
unemployment rate had hovered around 9.7% 
through most of 1995 and 1996, mainly as a result 
of fluctuations in labour force participation. 
Employment growth in 1997 pushed the rate down 
to 9.1% by mid-year, and to 8.6% by year-end, the 
lowest rate since September 1990. 


For additional information on this publication, 
contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951-3325; Internet: 
bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Jean-Marc Lévesque at (613) 
951-2301; fax (613) 951-2869; Internet: levejea@statcan.ca. 

O 


m@ The Year 2000 computer problem 


In October and November 1997, Statistics Canada, 
on behalf of Task Force Year 2000, conducted a survey 
to assess the business community’s readiness for 
the Year 2000 computer problem. According to the 
survey, over half of Canadian businesses with more 
than five employees are doing nothing to address 
this issue. Moreover, less than 10% of firms have a 
formal plan to assess, convert and test systems for 
the date change to 2000. Some 2% of firms have 
implemented and completed all phases of a plan, and 
a further 16% have taken less formal steps and say 
their systems are confirmed to be ready for 2000. A 
recent report takes a closer look at the survey results 
to determine how businesses in different industries 
and size categories are preparing for potential 
difficulties, and it assesses the general cost and 
magnitude of fixing the problem. 


For further information on The Preparedness of 
Canadian Business for the Year 2000 Computer 
Problem, contact Jamie Brunet, Small Business and 
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Special Surveys Division at (613) 951-6684; Internet: 
brunjam@statcan.ca. Readers can obtain the document 
from the Statistics Canada website: http:// 
www.statcan.ca:80/english/freepub/61F0057MIE/ 
free.htm or from the Industry Canada site: http:// 
strategis.ic.gc.ca/sos2000. O 


@ North American labour markets 


A recent report compares the labour markets of the 
United States, Mexico and Canada. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Commission for Labor Cooperation, 
it attempts to present all currently available basic 
labour market information where reasonably compa- 
rable estimates exist. 


The study spans the period 1984 to 1995 and 
presents some of the important trends and themes 
that have emerged over that period in several key 
areas, including employment, work time and non- 
standard work, une mployment, unionization, earnings, 
productivity, income distribution, and employment 
benefits. 


This report is the first in the North American Labor 
Series. Upcoming projects include a comparative 
labour law report, a study on advanced and standard 
practices in the garment industry, and proceedings 
of the North American Seminar on Incomes and 
Productivity. The aim of these reports is to promote 
a broader understanding of North American labour 
matters. 


The Secretariat was established under the North 
American Agreement on Labor Cooperation (NAALC), 
a supplementary accord to the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. Through the NAALC, the 
continental trading partners seek to improve working 
conditions and living standards, and they commit 
themselves to protect, enhance, and enforce the basic 
rights of workers. 


For further information on North American Labor 
Markets: A Comparative Profile, contact the Secretariat 
at (214) 754-1100; fax (214) 754-1199; website: 
http://www.naalc.org. O 
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m@ Analytical Studies Branch research papers 
series 


Job Turnover and Labour Market Adjustment in 
Ontario from 1978 to 1993 

Z. Lin and W. Pyper 

Research Paper Series no. 106 


This paper documents job turnover and labour market 
adjustment activities in the Ontario economy from 
1978 to 1993. The data are extracted from the 
Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) created and managed 
by the Business and Labour Market Analysis Division 
of Statistics Canada. The LWF draws on data from 
Human Resources Development Canada, Revenue 
Canada and Statistics Canada. 


The paper consists of three main sections: patterns 
in permanent layoff rates and permanent separation rates 
by major industrial sector; probabilities of permanent 
layoffs and permanent separations by major industrial 
sector; and labour market transitions for separated 
workers in selected years. 


International Competition and Industrial Perfor- 
mance: Allocative Efficiency, Productive Efficiency, 
and Turbulence 

J.R. Baldwin and R.E. Caves 

Research Paper Series no. 108 


A shift toward freer trade and the generally sustained 
economic growth of industrialized countries have 
provided much experience (especially in the past three 
decades) with the effects of international competition 
on national product markets. By this is meant the 
distinctive ways in which domestic sellers’ competition 
and the market outcome are affected by the presence 
of foreign customers and/or sellers. In the first three 
sections of this paper the authors review theory and 
recent empirical evidence of the effects of international 
competition on the performance of domestic industries 
in two familiar dimensions: allocative efficiency and 
productive efficiency. They go on to present new 
empirical evidence of one manifestation of international 
competition that has only recently gained recognition: 
its effect on turbulence or turnover within the 
domestic industry. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, or write to Publications Review 
Committee, Analytical Studies Branch, 24th floor, R.H. 
Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6. Or phone 
(613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. O 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; Internet: 


bourjoa@statcan.ca or Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4628; Internet: usaljea@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Family Expenditure Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Participation rate of men and women aged 20 to 64 


Participation rate (%) 
95 


90 
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80 
TAS: 
70 
65 
60 


55 


50 
1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Changes in women’s work participation By 1995, 70% of women aged 20 to 64 were in the labour 
force; that is, they were either employed or looking for 
work. Women today have also shown an increased 
commitment to lifelong careers, reporting fewer and 
shorter periods of employment discontinuity than earlier 
generations of women. 


Because women are more likely to interrupt employment 
for a long period of time, their attachment to the 
labour force has traditionally been viewed as weaker than 
men’s. But women’s participation in the workforce has 
increased dramatically. 
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Key labour and income facts 


People who experienced interruptions of paid work between 1990 and 1994, as a percentage of those 


who had ever worked 


Interruption rate (%) 


50 
45 
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30 
25 


Men 


i Women 


35-44 


Age at first work interruption 


Source: General Social Survey, 1995 


Work interruptions occur early in women’s 
careers 


According to the 1995 General Social Survey, almost two- 
thirds (62%) of all women who had ever worked had left 
their paid employment for six months or more. In contrast, 
just over one-quarter of men (27%) had done so. 


Defining an interruption i in paid work 


“Work interruptions” was one of the topics covered yy the 


1995 General Social Survey (GSS). Respondents who had 
worked steadily for pay for at least six months were asked 


whether they had ever stopped working for pay for a period 
of six months or more. Respondents who had done so are said 
to have experienced a long-term interruption in paid work, 
whether or not they returned to work. Respondents were 
asked when and why each interruption of six months or longer 
started. If they had returned to paid work, they were also 
asked how long the interruption had lasted, whether they had 
returned to the same job, whether the job had similar duties 
and whether they had returned to a full- or part-time job.! 


The GSS relied on the ability of respondents to recall 
work interruptions over a lifetime of work. Consequently, 


Fon 
longer work histories. _ 


Between 1990 and 1994, 43% of women in their early 
twenties who had ever worked experienced their first inter- 
ruption. In contrast, only 9% of those aged 35 to 44 expe- 
rienced their first interruption. 


The high rate among younger women may be related to 
their limited work experience and to the higher fertility rate 
of this age group. 


ses are e subject t to recall e error, especially for those with 


People. under age 20 and full-t time students who had 
worked part time were excluded from this analysis because of 
their short-term labour market experience. Many older workers 


_ indicated that their first interruption occurred at retirement. 
_ While retirement has become less permanent than it once was, 


the nature and consequences of this type of interruption are 
likely to be quite different from those of other types. 
Consequently, this analysis did not consider retirement to be 
a work interruption. 


1 Respondents were not asked whether they had returned to 


the same employer. (A return to the same employer has 
implications for seniority rights, pension credits and maintenance 


__ of rates of pay.) 
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Key labour and income facts 


Reasons for women’s interruptions of paid work 


a Family * 


% of women’s work interruptions 


100 


Before 1950 1960s 


Economic * [| Health eo Other * 


1970s 1990 to 1994 


Start of interruptions 


Source: General Social Survey, 1995 

* Family-related reasons include marriage, maternity leave and care of children or elderly relatives. Economic reasons include layoff 
or end of contract, lack of work, business or company closure and seasonal work. Other reasons include returning to school, moving 
and other reasons. 


Women interrupt their careers for family- 
related reasons 


The changing nature of women’s role as family caregivers 
is evident from the work interruption data. In the 1950s, 
family-related reasons accounted for 88% of all women’s 
interruptions, while economic reasons accounted for less 
than 1%. In contrast, in the early 1990s family-related 


reasons accounted for less than half (47%) of all women’s 
interruptions of paid work, and economic reasons, 22%. 


Factors that may have influenced this change include 
lower fertility rates, delayed childbearing and changes in 
the workplace that have enabled women to resume work 
after childbirth. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Mothers who interrupted paid work for six months or more at birth of first child 


% of new mothers who ... 


A Completed interruptions * 


[] Returned to work within two years 
after birth of first child 


Before 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990 to 
1950 1994 


Year of birth of first child 


Source: General Social Survey, 1995 


/ 


* New mothers who returned to work after the birth of their first child. 


Mothers return to paid work more quickly in 
the 1990s 


In the 1950s, 65% of women who interrupted their paid work 
for the birth of their first child returned to work, but only 
8% did so within 2 years of the start of the interruption. 
The average interruption lasted 12 years. 


By the early 1990s, 78% of new mothers who interrupted 
their paid work returned after the birth of their child, 56% 
within 2 years of the start of the interruption. The average 
interruption was only one year. 


Average duration of completed interruption (years) 


Before 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990 to 
1950 1994 


Year of birth of first child 


A 1996 report corroborates this analysis, showing that 
women today have fewer children, more frequently delay 
childbearing until they have established their careers, are 
less likely to interrupt their careers for six months or more 
after giving birth, and return to paid work much more 
quickly than new mothers of earlier generations (Ford and 
Nault, 1996). 


Ford, D. and F. Nault. “Changing fertility patterns, 1974 
to 1994.” Health Reports (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
82-003-XPB) 8, no. 3 (Winter 1996): 39-46. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Of women who returned to paid work after 
an interruption... 


33% went back = 41% found 
to the same job new jobs with 
different duties 


26% found a new 
job with similar duties 


Source: General Social Survey, 1995 


Most women return to work 


Most women who had ever interrupted paid work returned 
afterwards (71%). Among those who did, one-third went 
back to the same job. About one-quarter found a new job 
with similar duties, while 41% found new jobs with other 
duties. 


However, less than half of those who had full-time jobs 
returned to a full-time job; one-quarter returned to part-time 
work. The remainder had not yet returned to paid work at 
the time of the survey. 


Of women who interrupted full-time 
paid work ... 


25% returned to 
__ part-time jobs 


47% returned to 
full-time jobs . 


28% had not returned 
to paid work at time 
of survey 


Many women who worked part time before they inter- 
rupted their paid work returned as part-time employees 
(42%), while 37% had not re-entered the paid labour force 
as of 1995. According to the 1988 Canadian National Child 
Care Study, 31% of part-time workers with children under 
age 13 worked part time because of family responsibilities 
(Lero et al., 1992). Since many of women’s lengthy breaks 
are related to family responsibilities, a return to paid work 
may be greatly influenced by the availability of supports 
such as daycare facilities and home support for children 
and, in some cases, help for elderly parents. 


Lero, D.S. et al. Canadian National Child Care Study: Parental 
Work Patterns and Child Care Needs. Catalogue no. 89-529- 
XPE. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, Health and Welfare Canada, and 
National Day Care Research Network, 1992. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Educational attainment of women with work interruptions 


% of women who ... Interrupted paid work * 


[] Returned to paid work within two 
years of first interruption ** 


University 
graduates 


College = Trade/technical High school Never 
graduates school graduates completed 
graduates high school 


Source: General Social Survey, 1995 


Average duration of first completed interruption (years) 


University College Trade/technical High school Never 
graduates graduates school graduates completed 
graduates high school 


Note: Respondents’ highest level of education in 1995; interruptions may have occurred much earlier when respondents had less 
education. To reduce the effect of education upgrading, first interruptions due to a return to school are excluded from this chart. 


* 


As a percentage of women who ever worked for pay. 
** As a percentage of women who interrupted their paid work. 


Education: a factor in work interruptions 


In general, women with more education experience fewer 
work interruptions. These findings are expected, as those 
with more education usually have the most marketable 
skills and are therefore able to obtain the highest-paying 
and most stable jobs. 


As well, those with higher levels of education may have 
the greatest incentive to return quickly to paid work 


because they have the most to lose in forgone earnings. 
University graduates had by far the shortest work 
interruptions and were the least likely to experience 
them. 
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cultural Statistics 
Agricy -ROM 


Whether you are interested in detailed statistics on dairy farming 

in Ontario, off-farm income in Saskatchewan, or poultry 

production in Quebec, the data are all there in one easy-to- 

,. use package on the ESAS CD-ROM. ESAS, the Extraction 
ZIFDOOIXCS mis! 2 IF OCOIXCE .. System of Agricultural Statistics, combines software 
Extraction §  Systéme with data on a compact disc to give clients desktop 

Le daca o erstatistiques | access to a wide array of farm financial and 

agricoles physical statistics. 


Canadil Whether you need the information by 
region, farm type or revenue class, 
ESAS has: 


> a complete itemization 
of operating revenues 
and expenses; 


> sources and levels of off- 
Jarm income for operators and 
farm families; 


> assets, liabilities, and capital 
investment for farms; and 


» land use and livestock inventories. 


The job of administering and evaluating agricultural 
ee programs is a challenging one. ESAS simplifies the 
: research burden of program analysts and government 
administrators with important data on the financial and physical 
status of Canadian farms. Trade in your stacks of computer 
printouts for one easy-to-use CD-ROM. 


The ESAS CD-ROM (catalogue no. 21F0001XCB) is $625 (plus GST/HST and 
applicable PST) in Canada and US $625 outside Canada. Annual Updates are 
available after the initial purchase for only $295 (plus GST/HST and applicable 
PST) in Canada and US $295 outside Canada. A discount is available to all 
educational institutions. 


Manviactured ip Canada 
Febooqus au Canada 


In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


H@ Moonlighting: a growing way of life 
In the last 20 years, the number of multiple jobholders or moonlighters has more than tripled. Who are these people 
and how do they compare with those a decade or two ago? Using data from the Labour Force Survey and the Survey 


of Work Arrangements, this article considers various reasons for the phenomenon and looks at the characteristics of 
moonlighters and their jobs. U.S. trends are also noted. 


M Working at home 


Two studies look at the advantages and disadvantages of working at home (for an employer or oneself). They trace 
the growth of this option and outline the characteristics of the jobs and workers involved. 


@ Family income after separation, for people without children 


This article adds another dimension to a ground-breaking study published in Perspectives last year. The authors turn 
their attention to the financial situation of separated persons who had no children before the breakup. 


Mi The booming market for computer programmers 


Employment growth in computer programming and related work in recent years is documented in this study, which 
also notes in what areas jobs are being created. Earnings are also discussed. 


@ Employment insurance in Canada: Recent trends and policy changes 


Two articles look at modifications to the Employment Insurance (EI) program (formerly known as Unemployment 
Insurance). The first discusses legislative and policy changes made over the 60 years of the program’s existence, 
especially those introduced in the 1971 Unemployment Insurance Act. The second considers recent trends in the EI 
balance sheet brought about by changes in the economy and in legislation. 


Mi RRSPs and the Home Buyers’ Plan 


This article looks at the RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan in terms of the amounts withdrawn and the number of participants, 
by age, sex and income. In addition, it considers the number of taxfilers who defaulted on their 1995 repayments, as 
well as the amounts involved, and it compares defaulters with those who did repay. The study also examines whether 
those who repaid were able to make additional RRSP contributions. 
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selecting Daily News on Statistic Canada’s Web site at 
www.statcan.ca. There is no charge for this service. 


The Daily is an early-bird review of the latest official data and 
information released by Statistics Canada. Key economic 
indicators like employment rates and the Consumer Price Index, 
in addition to a wide range of business-related information, make 
The Daily the #1 choice for business people who want to keep 
up-to-date on the country’s most important economic 
developments ... as they happen. It is also the best source for 
concise briefs on the state of the economy and Canadian society in 
general. 
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The media has long relied on The Daily for the 
information contained in many of the news reports 
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conveniently. What’s more, The Daily will keep you 
tuned to the timing and delivery of major Statistics 
Canada releases and the arrival of our newest 
products and services. 
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country 
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field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
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At Your Service... 


Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 
Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


National enquiries line 1 800 263-1136 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 1 800 267-6677 
National telecommunications device 


for the hearing impaired 1 800 363-7629 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0T6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has developed 
standards of service which its employees observe in serving its 
clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre. 
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The booming market for programmers 
Dave Gower 


Computer programmers are increasingly in demand. Is this need 
changing their working conditions? A close look at this occupation 
challenges some commonly held perceptions. 


Working at home 


Dominique Pérusse 


Working at home is becoming more popular. Who works at 
home? What are the conditions, pay and benefits? How many 
hours does it involve? This article provides a look at this growing 
phenomenon. 


Moonlighting: A growing way of life 


Deborah Sussman 


The incidence of multiple jobholding is on the rise. This article 
examines the growth in moonlighting and provides information 
on the demographic and occupational characteristics of 
moonlighters, as well as their reasons for moonlighting. 


Income after separation — people 
without children 
Diane Galarneau 


This study examines changes in the income of separated 
persons with no children under 18 at home at the time of the 
breakup. It also compares their sources of income before and 
after separation. This complements a previous study profiling 
couples who had children at home when they separated. 
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38 The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 


42 


Hubert Frenken 


This article looks at the RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan in terms of 
the amounts withdrawn and the number of participants by age, 
sex and income. In addition, it considers the number of taxfilers 
who defaulted on their 1995 repayments and the amounts 
involved. 


Employment Insurance in Canada: 
Policy changes 
Zhengxi Lin 


This overview highlights legislative and policy changes in 
Employment Insurance since 1940. 
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The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


Pp 
r 
x 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 
National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed 
Library Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Letter from the Managing Editor 


I have been involved with Perspectives off and on 
since its inception 10 years ago, so it is especially 
gratifying to return in this its 10th anniversary year. The 
publication has changed over the years, but its basic goal 
has not: to provide a diverse audience with reliable labour 
and income information in an easy-to-digest format. 


In more than 200 articles, we have ranged widely: 
moonlighting, volunteering, discretionary spending, back 
injuries, high income earners, job training, retirement 
savings, lotteries and gaming, family holidaying, marital 
breakups, computers at work, bilingualism, and substance 
abuse. But even at that, we have barely scratched the 
surface of Statistics Canada data relating to labour and 
income issues. 


Our analysts continue to pursue various topics under 
the assumption that their choices will be of interest. 
We would, however, welcome any suggestions regarding 
the topics you would like to see. Do some subjects 
warrant revisiting? Have some been covered too often? 
Please let us know. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 


have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the data 
are also welcome, but to be considered for publication, 
communications should be factual and analytical. We 
encourage readers to inform us about their current research 
projects, new publications, data so rces, and wrote 
events relating to labour and i a . a 


With the recent, almost exponential, growth in Internet 
use, Statistics Canada has enhanced its presence on the 
World Wide Web. Building on this, Perspectives, and 
most other analytical publications from the Agency, will 
soon be readily accessible from a “hyperlink” on our main 
page. We hope you will drop by regularly. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: poldhen@statcan.ca O 


ANNIVERSARY 


__ Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit items 
for publication. Correspondence, in either official language, 
should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s new? 
Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D Jean 
Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa KIA 0T6. 
Telephone (613) 951 “8613; fax (613) 951-4179 or e-mail: 


pormhen@ stalran ca. 
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Work Absence Rates, 1980 to 1997 


documents trends in absences from work for personal reasons: 
illness or disability, and personal or family responsibilities. 


In 1997, close to half a million or around 5.5% of full-time employees lost some work time 
each week for personal reasons (excluding maternity leave). 


On average, each full-time employee lost 7.4 days over the year — 6.2 for illness or disability 
and 1.2 for personal or family responsibilities. 


In total, it is estimated that, among full-time workers, 66 million workdays were lost in 1997. 
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M@ The booming market for 


programmers .p.9 


In 1997, the unemployment rate for computer 
programmers was only around 2% to 3%. This was 
lower than any national unemployment rate since the 
mid-1960s. From the fourth quarter of 1992 to the end 
of 1997, jobs for computer programmers and systems 
analysts rose from 139,000 to 267,000 — a 92% increase, 
compared with 9% for overall employment. 


Programming jobs were found mainly in Canada’s 
larger metropolitan areas. Toronto, Montréal, Calgary 
and Vancouver attracted most computer programmers. 
Ontario added the most positions (58,000), while British 
Columbia had the fastest growth (155%), led by 
Vancouver (179%). Despite the rapid growth of these 
jobs in the other centres, the highest concentration 
of software workers in 1997 was in Ottawa-Hull: 5.3% 
of employment. 


Contracting-out has become a preferred arrangement 
for employers, demonstrated by the growth in business 
services. Of the 128,000 computer programming jobs 
created between 1992 and 1997, some 70,000 were in 
this industry. 


In 1997, programmers and systems analysts earned 
more than workers overall ($843 per week versus $577), 
but slightly less than other scientific and technical 
workers ($877). 


The booming employment market for software workers 
has not translated into longer work weeks. Computer 
programmers worked slightly shorter weeks than other 
scientific and technical workers but were more likely 
to work full time. 


Computer programming remains a young person’s 
game: in 1997, these workers were more likely to be 
aged 25 to 34. However, the highest proportionate 
five-year increase was in the 45-and-over category, 
mainly because of hirings, and transfers within firms. 
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@ Working at home a p. 16 


Between 1991 and 1995, the proportion of employees 
working at home in Canada increased from 6% to 9%. 


Even though working at home is increasingly common, 
employees who spend most of their time there remain 
the exception. Among the one million workers who 
worked at home in November 1995, 421,000 did so 
less than five hours a week, and just 143,000 worked 
only at home. 


University graduates were by far the most likely to 
work at home. Some 25% did so, compared with only 
7% of those with a high school diploma or non- 
university postsecondary certificate. Forty-two percent 
of employees working at home were professionals 
(two-thirds of whom were teachers) and 27% were 
directors, managers or administrators. 


On average, employees who worked at home in 
November 1995 were better paid ($20.15 per hour) than 
their peers who worked on the employer’s premises 
($14.65 per hour). They were also more likely to be 
covered by employment benefits. 


In November 1995, employers provided equipment or 
reimbursed the costs of equipment for 38% of 
employees working at home. One home-based worker 
in 5 was provided with a computer, one in 7 with a 
modem, and one in 10 with a fax. 


M Moonlighting: A growing 


way of life .. p. 24 


From 1977 to 1997, the proportion of people holding 
two jobs increased steadily, from 2% of the employed 
to 5%. Among women, the incidence of moonlighting 
increased more rapidly, so that by 1997 they 
outnumbered men. 
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@ In 1997, people employed in medicine and health 
(8.5%); social sciences (8.0%); and artistic, literary and 
recreational occupations (7.9%) were the most likely 
to moonlight. 


& Self-employment and moonlighting often go hand in 
hand. By 1997, 51% of moonlighters owned and 
operated a business, farm or professional practice — 
or helped a family member do so — as their main or 
secondary job. 


@ Moonlighting differs greatly across Canada. The 
Prairie provinces, heavily reliant on agriculture, had 
the highest rates in 1997. The Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, areas with higher unemployment rates, had 
the lowest. 


M On average, moonlighters usually worked 32.6 hours 
at their main job, compared with 37.0 hours for single 
jobholders. Moonlighters more than made up for the 
shortfall by taking on additional jobs, bringing their 
weekly average for all jobs to 46.5 hours. 


™@ Income after separation — 
people without children si CRAY 


@ Among people who separated or divorced between 
1987 and 1993, and who had no children under 18 at 
the time of the breakup, women generally experienced 
a financial loss. One year after separation, such 
“childless” women had experienced a median loss of 
16% in their adjusted family income (AFI), whereas 
men had realized a small gain (2%). 


@ One year after separation, women’s AFI was 82% of 
men’s; by the fifth year it had risen to 94%, indicating 
that women’s financial situations improved over time. 
Women who became part of a new couple often had a 
higher AFI than men in the same situation. However, 
women were less likely to form a new union: 37% of 
men and only 29% of women were again in a 
relationship one year after separation. 


@ Post-separation sources of income were similar for 
both sexes. The proportion of individuals with 
employment income dropped and that of recipients of 
social assistance and other income (pensions, 
investment income, dividends and various tax credits) 
rose. This may be explained in part by age: more than 
one-third of these separated persons were aged 50 or 
more. 


@ Overall, support payers (men) appeared to fare better 


than the majority of separated men. After the 
separation, payers generally realized gains in AFI 
ranging between 5% and 10% over the five-year 
period, compared with rises of between 1% and 2% 
for non-payers. On the other hand, support recipients 
(women) experienced a median loss much greater than 
that of separated women generally (39% versus 16% 
in the first year). In general, recipients had a lower 
median AFI than non-recipients, even though they 
were receiving support payments. 


@ The RRSP Home Buyers’ 


Plan Dau dS 


Since the Home Buyers’ Plan (HBP) was implemented 
in February 1992, more than 650,000 Canadians have 
withdrawn $6.2 billion from their registered retirement 
savings plans (RRSPs) to finance the purchase or 
construction of a home. 


In 1995, one-third of those obligated to repay either 
failed to do so or paid insufficiently. The total shortfall 
of over $46 million represented one-fifth of the amount 
due that year. The default rate continued in 1996: of 
the $271 million due, $62 million (23%) was not paid. 


Taxfilers between 30 and 39, who were more likely 
than others to acquire a first home, were the main 
users of the program, accounting for 42% of the 
amounts due. 


Surprisingly, persons aged 60 and older, who made 
up less than 4% of persons with instalment payments, 
represented 7% of the 78,000 who did not meet their 
obligation. 


While participants with income under $20,000 
represented 14% of the individuals who made 
sufficient payments, they accounted for 30% of all 
who failed to do so. At the other end of the spectrum, 
HBP repayers with incomes of at least $60,000 were 
19% of the total, but only 11% of the group who failed 
to make adequate payments. 


Even though women’s share of annual RRSP 
contributions has always been much lower than men’s 
(only about 35%), they removed higher amounts under 
the HBP than did men. They paid 46% of the 1995 
HBP instalments and were responsible for 43% of the 
1995 shortfall. 
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&@ Employment Insurance in M What’s new? . p. 49 


Canada: Policy changes wp. 42 


= Upcoming releases 


m™ Employment Insurance in Canada (formerly Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 


Unemployment Insurance or UI) was introduced in 
Canada in 1940. Since then, the system has undergone 
numerous changes, the most significant being the 1971 
legislation that liberalized the system. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971 provided nearly 
universal coverage for paid employees, eased 
eligibility, and added a host of special benefits, such 
as sickness, maternity and retirement benefits. 


The balance between revenues and payouts has 
changed in recent years. Prior to 1993, benefit payouts 
exceeded premium revenues every year but 1987 and 
1988. The system turned around in 1993, when the 
books were nearly balanced. Surpluses have been the 
rule ever since: the gross surplus was over $3.5 billion 
in 1994 and close to $6 billion in both 1995 and 1996. 


1996 
Family Expenditure in Canada, 1996 


Just released 
Work Absence Rates, 1980 to 1997 


The Evolving Workplace : Findings from the Pilot 
Workplace and Employee Survey 


1996 Census — labour force data 

Low Income Measures, 1996 

Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1996 
Low Income Persons, 1980 to 1996 


“Differences in earnings inequality by province, 1982- 
94,” Canadian Economic Observer 


Closing the Gap: Women’s Advancement in 
Corporate and Professional Canada 


High School May Not Be Enough 


The Dimensions of Wage Inequality Among 
Aboriginal Peoples 


Corporate Financial Leverage: A Canada-U.S. 
Comparison, 1961-1996 

Upcoming conferences 

International Conference on Self-employment 


Labour Market Institutions and Outcomes: A 
Cross-national Study O 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Spring 1998 Stay-at-home dads : Work absences * Employee training * RRSPs: contributions and withdrawals; unused 
room 


Winter 1997 Work hours: Overtime; Redistribution of overtime; Preferences - Non-permanent jobs across the country ° 
Statistical portrait of unions * Index: 1989-1997 


Autumn 1997 °97 Mid-year review * Non-permanent work + Adults going back to school - Intergenerational equity - 
Permanent layoffs 


Summer 1997 Job sharing - Retirement age ° Post-separation family income * Workplace computerization ° After high 
school 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 


Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 076; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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The booming market for 


Dave Gower 


programmers 


n the past few years, the market 

for computer programmers and 
related workers has become increas- 
ingly dynamic. Employers compete 
openly for recruits, and private col- 
leges vie for computer science stu- 
dents, virtually guaranteeing jobs 
after graduation. Even the federal 
government has become involved: its 
“Passport Canada” program, a joint 
initiative with industry, helps to locate 
and recruit software workers from 
abroad and usher them through the 
immigration process (Brethour, 1997). 


The situation is not unique to 
Canada. Media reports have sug- 
gested that as many as 200,000 pro- 
gramming jobs in the United States 
are unfilled, and the demand continues 
to grow. The effects are being felt 
worldwide. 


Among the factors contributing to 
this situation are the exponential 
growth of the Internet and the rapid 
spread of internal computer networks 
(intranets) within large organizations. 
Another important factor is the Year 
2000 problem — that is, the difficulty 
facing users of computer programs 
that will need to be modified to cope 
with the change of the last two digits 
of the year from 99 to 00 at the turn of 
the century.! 


In February 1998, Statistics Canada 
published results from the Survey on 
Preparedness of Canadian Business 
for the Year 2000 (Brunet, 1998), which 
showed, among other things, that 
companies were looking for roughly 
7,000 programmers, well beyond the 
resources available within these firms. 
This figure is undoubtedly far below 
the actual number of vacant jobs for 
programmers and systems analysts, 
for at least three reasons: not all firms 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 


surveyed had fully investigated their 
needs; the survey did not cover 
governments and other public institu- 
tions; and programmers needed for 
work other than the Year 2000 
problem were not included. 


Not surprisingly, the unemploy- 
ment rate of programmers was only 
around 2% to 3% through 1997. This 
was much lower than the national rate 
of 9%, and indeed lower than any 
national unemployment rate since the 
mid-1960s. 


This study documents the growth 
in employment of computer program- 
mers and related workers, showing 
who is moving into the profession, 
and where the jobs are being created. 


Sharp growth in employment 
in past five years 


Employment of programmers and sys- 
tems analysts declined during the 
recession of the early 1990s (see 
Measuring computer programmers). 
Since the end of 1992, the number of 
jobs for this group has risen strongly 
(Chart). An exception was the brief 
pause in late 1995, which reflected 
overall employment. From the fourth 
quarter of 1992 to the end of 1997, jobs 
for computer programmers and sys- 
tems analysts rose 92%, from 139,000 
to 267,000. Over the same period, jobs 
in all other scientific and technical oc- 
cupations rose only 8%, from 348,000 
to 375,000, and total employment 
rose 9%. 


Measuring computer programmers 


This study uses data from the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS). Because the 
household survey uses terminology 
provided by respondents to create its 
codes, the data that result can differ 
from those provided by another source; 
for example, a survey of employers or a 
count of association members. As a 
consequence, no one “true” measure of 
any occupation exists. Trends and com- 
parisons between groups are more 
revealing than a group’s level at one 
point in time. 


Occupations discussed in this arti- 
cle are defined according to the 1980 
Standard Occupational Classification 
(SOC): computer programmers and 
systems analysts (code 2183). During 
1998, the LFS will begin using the 1991 
Standard Occupational Classification, 
which splits this code into two: compu- 
ter systems analysts (C062) and pro- 
grammers (C063). The 1996 Census 
estimate for these two occupational 
groups was about 80% of the LFS fig- 
ure, but the trends in both surveys were 
the same. Some of this gap is the result 
of differences in survey operations. 


In the 1980 SOC, data processing 
and information technology managers 
cannot be isolated, since they are in- 
cluded with other managers. Estimates 
for this subgroup should be available 
when data based on the 1991 classifica- 
tion are published. The term “software 
engineer,” included here as “computer 
programmer,” will be coded in the 1991 
SOC as “computer engineer” (C047). 
At the moment, the number of workers 
defined as such is small, but it may grow 
in the future. 


For comparison purposes, other 
scientific and technology occupations 
from the 1980 SOC Major Group 21 
(occupations in natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics), excluding 
SOC 2183, cover professionals and 
technologists in the physical and life 
sciences, architecture, engineering, com- 
munity planning, mathematics, statis- 
tics and related fields. Although these 
jobs may not provide a perfect compari- 
son with programmers and systems 
analysts, they do offer meaningful 
reference points. 
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The booming market for programmers 


Chart 


Job growth for computer programmers has been strong. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


An occupation can expand in two 
ways. Workers can change jobs 
within a firm or employers can hire 
new employees. No data are available 
to measure the first scenario,” but the 
second can be confirmed easily. In the 
fourth quarter of 1997, 30% of pro- 
grammers and systems analysts had 
been on the job for one year or less, 
compared with 17% of other scientific 
and technical workers. This is truly a 
dynamic field. 


Wide variety of people 
entering the field 
Who enters this profession; what are 


their educational qualifications; and 
how old are they? 


An increase in employment in an 
occupation is a net product of both 


1996 1992 1993 


Fourth quarter of year 


inflows and outflows. Since no statis- 
tical series on job transitions 1s suffi- 
ciently current and detailed, the two 
measures cannot be separated. In- 
stead, the overall employment change 
in various population subgroups 
must be examined. 


Between late 1992 and 1997, men 
and women shared new programming 
opportunities roughly in proportion 
to their employment at the outset of 
the period. Of the 128,000 additional 
jobs, women gained 35,000 (Table 1). 
By 1997, men accounted for 74% of 
the profession, lower than that of 
other scientific and technical occupa- 
tions (83%), but much higher than the 
overall workforce (55%). 


Some 60% of the gain in employ- 
ment occurred among workers aged 
35 or over. And at the end of 1997, 


1994 


just 20% of newly hired workers (in the 
job one year or less) were under 25. 
Most of the growth in employment, 
then, has been among persons old 
enough to have previous work experi- 
ence. 


Employment grew faster for work- 
ers with university degrees than for 
persons with other postsecondary 
education or training (120% versus 
80%). The percentage of university 
graduates in this field increased from 
42% to 48%. 


People who had no completed 
postsecondary education were in the 
minority at the beginning of the period 
(26,000 of 139,000), and although their 
numbers have gone up over the last 
five years, their percentage growth 
has been relatively modest at 55%. 
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Table 1 


Patterns of growth between the fourth quarters of 1992 


and 1997 


Employment 
1992 1997 ’92-’97 
000 000 


All occupations 


Both sexes 12,847 14,032 1,185 
Men 7,699 667 
Women 6,333 517 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 and over 


1,960 
3,608 
4,075 
4,389 


Education 

No postsecondary 
certificate 

Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 

University degree 


6,722 


4,649 
2,661 


Computer programmers 
and systems analysts 


Both sexes 
Men 
Women 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 and over 


Education 

No postsecondary 
certificate 

Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 

University degree 


Other scientific and 
technical occupations 


Both sexes 
Men 
Women 


Age 

15 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 and over 


Education 

No postsecondary 
certificate 

Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 

University degree 


Change 


92-'97 
% 


Distribution 


1992 


1997 


The booming market for programmers 


Returning to the profession? 


Some observers have speculated 
that workers who wrote computer 
programs years ago (and may have 
gone on to other lines of work) might 
return to help revise those programs 
for the Year 2000 challenge. Indeed, 
the number of programmers aged 45 or 
over grew by 27,000 between 1992 and 
1997; not the largest absolute in- 
crease of any age group, but the high- 
est proportionate increase (131% 
versus 66% to 113% for the younger 


age groups). 


This growth is not in itself remark- 
able, given the baby boomers’ move 
into middle age. For example, among 
other scientific and technical occupa- 
tions, the number of workers aged 45 
or over rose 14% overall, compared 
with 8% for all ages. 


Does the striking difference in 
growth rates of older workers in pro- 
gramming and those in other scientific 
and technical occupations constitute 
a return of former programmers? 
Growth in this age group could occur 
for three reasons: new workers could 
be hired, others could transfer from 
within firms, and the remainder would 
simply grow older. 


Only 12% of programmers hired 
within the past year were aged 45 or 
over in 1997. This is lower than the 
existing percentage of older workers in 
the profession (18%). Therefore, hir- 
ing is not the dominant vehicle for the 
growth in this group. 


Nor is aging the main explanation 
for the rapid increase; this would have 
required a strong clustering of pro- 
grammers in their early forties in 1992, 
which was not the case. Therefore, 
the phenomenon is best explained as 
the result of transfers from other 
occupational categories within firms. 


What is not known is whether 
these people had worked as program- 
mers in the past or were new to the 
profession. But stories of workers 
returning to help deal with the Year 
2000 problem are not incompatible 
with the data. 
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Aside from all this, computer pro- 
gramming remains a young person’s 
game. Software workers in 1997 were 
less likely than workers in other sci- 
entific and technical occupations to 
be 45 or over, and more likely to be 
aged 25 to 34. The proportions under 
25 were the same in both groups. 


Programmers not working 
long hours 


Is the tight market for programmers 
reflected in long work weeks for these 
workers? Surprisingly, programmers 
averaged slightly less work time per 
week than other scientific and techni- 
cal workers (38.8 hours versus 39.7) 
(Table 2). This gap was not caused by 
more part-time work. Programmers 
were slightly less likely to work part 
time (5% versus 6%). The difference 
in work weeks arose because full-time 
hours on average were lower (40.0 
compared with 41.1). Furthermore, 
programmers were no more likely to 
moonlight (hold a second job) or 
to work overtime than were other 
workers. 


Probably more surprising, pro- 
grammers’ average weekly hours went 
down over the five years that employ- 
ment in this field was growing (from 


39.5 to 38.8), whereas other scientific 
and technical workers’ hours remained 
the same. By all accounts, therefore, 
the demand for software workers is 
not translating into more intense 
input from each worker. 


These findings cast into doubt the 
workaholic image of computer soft- 
ware workers. In fact, programmers 
seem to have at least as much discre- 
tionary time as most other workers, 
and more than many. 


Pay: good but not spectacular 


Media reports have often focused on 
the substantial salaries of software 
workers, particularly those of new 
recruits. A full analysis of pay rates 
would need to take into account many 
factors, such as training and educa- 
tion, work experience, and personal 
ability — all beyond the scope of this 
paper. A cursory look, however, 
reveals earnings similar to those for 
workers in other scientific and techni- 
cal occupations.’ 


On average, programmers and sys- 
tems analysts earned more than work- 
ers overall in late 1997 ($843 per week 
versus $577), but slightly less than 
other scientific and technical workers 
($877). Because their weekly hours 


were also slightly lower than those of 
other scientific and technical workers, 
their hourly equivalent pay was simi- 
lar ($22.24 versus $22.33) (Table 3). 


Programmers working for small 
establishments earned less than 
those in large companies, as was the 
case for other scientific and technical 
workers. 


Average earnings of software 
workers hired within the past year 
have been on a par with those of new 
recruits in other scientific and techni- 
cal professions ($745 and $746 per 
week). Larger firms have offered the 
best starting salaries ($808 by those 
with 500 or more workers), noticeably 
lower than salaries offered to other 
scientific and technical workers in 
similar establishments ($894).* The 
proportion of software workers earn- 
ing more than $1,000 per week has 
been about the same as that for other 
scientific and technical workers 
(Table 4). This is also true for new 
recruits. 


Self-employment increasing 


One of the most notable features of 
the growth in software workers has 
been the increase in self-employment. 
In 1992, 17,000 programmers and 


Table 2 
Weekly hours of work, fourth quarter 1997 


Both sexes 


Proportion 

working 

Employment part time 
000 


14,032 


Computer programmers and systems analysts 267 


Other scientific and technical workers 


Men 


375 


7,699 


Computer programmers and systems analysts 197 


Other scientific and technical workers 


Women 


310 


6,333 


Computer programmers and systems analysts 70 


Other scientific and technical workers 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


65 


Average usual hours 


Full-time Part-time 
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systems analysts were working for 
themselves. By 1997, this had more 
than tripled, to 58,000. Self-employ- 
ment thus accounted for slightly un- 
der a third of the growth in the 
profession (41,000 out of 128,000). 
Because self-employed computer pro- 
grammers are by definition part of the 
business services industry sector, it 
is not surprising that nearly half the 
growth of software workers in this in- 
dustry was accounted for by self- 
employment (41,000 out of 89,000). 


In spite of this growth, the bulk of 
programmers and systems analysts 
continued to work for others, in firms 
of varying sizes.° Thirty-one percent 
worked in establishments of 500 em- 
ployees or more, a slightly higher 
concentration than for other scientific 
and technical workers (24%). Newly 
hired programmers were somewhat 
more likely to be employed in small 
companies. However, the same was 
true of other scientific and technical 
workers, so this may simply reflect 
higher staff turnover in small firms. 


Most new jobs are in 
business services 


When managers need programming 
services they have two options: hire 
people to do the job, or purchase the 
service from an outside company or 
self-employed individual. Such spe- 
cialized services are found in the busi- 
ness services industry sector. 


Almost 70% of the 128,000 addi- 
tional programming jobs created in 
Canada between late 1992 and 1997 
were in business services. Contract- 
ing-out has increasingly been the 
arrangement of choice (Table 5). 


Employers in finance, insurance 
and real estate; communication; and 
trade tended to hire their own pro- 
gramming staff, increasing their em- 
ployment in this field by a factor of 
two over five years. In absolute num- 
bers, however, the growth was fairly 
modest: between 7,000 and 16,000 
workers. 


The booming market for programmers 


Table 3 


Employees and earnings, by size of workplace, 


fourth quarter 1997 


Computer 
programmers and 
systems analysts 


Average earnings 


Weekly — Hourly 


Workplace size 
All employees 


Total 

Under 20 

20 to 99 

100 to 499 
500 and over 


Job tenure less 
than one year 


Total 

Under 20 

20 to 99 

100 to 499 
500 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Table 4 


Other scientific 

and technical 
workers 
Average earnings 
Weekly — Hourly 


$ 


Employees by weekly earnings, fourth quarter 1997 


Computer 
programmers and 
systems analysts 


Job tenure 
less than 
Total one year 


Weekly earnings 


Less than $600 
$600 to $799 
$800 to $999 
$1,000 and over 


Less than $600 
$600 to $799 
$800 to $999 
$1,000 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Other scientific 
and technical 
workers 


Job tenure 
less than 
Total one year 
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The booming market for programmers 


Job creation not equal 
between regions 


Almost one-half of all programmers 
were employed in Ontario (123,000 
out of 267,000), the majority of them 
in Toronto. Quebec followed with 
76,000, most of whom were in 
Montréal. In Alberta, a little over half 
of the 25,000 programming jobs were 
in Calgary, whereas the vast majority 
of British Columbia’s 25,000 program- 
mers lived in Vancouver (Table 6). 


Virtually all programmers and sys- 
tems analysts lived in larger cities; 
only 29,000 of 267,000 resided in small 
urban centres or rural areas.° And 
these workers were much less com- 
mon in the smaller provinces. 


Between late 1992 and 1997, On- 
tario added the most positions 
(58,000), representing a growth of 
90%. The proportion of programmers 
employed in the province remained 
unchanged at 46%. British Columbia 
had the fastest percentage growth 
(155%), led by Vancouver (179%). 
Montréal also saw a 120% growth in 
programming and systems analysis 
jobs. The increase in the Atlantic 
region was lower than in the rest of the 
country. 


In spite of rapid growth in Vancou- 
ver, Montréal and Toronto, the high- 
est concentration of programmers and 
systems analysts was in Ottawa-Hull: 
5.3% of the employed. 


Conclusion 


As in other countries, the Canadian 
market for computer programmers and 
systems analysts has been strong in 
the last few years, especially in urban 
areas. Many of these new workers are 
self-employed, while others work for 
companies specializing in selling com- 
puter services to other firms. 


In spite of the growing demand for 
programmers, these workers put 
in fewer weekly hours than other sci- 
entific and technical workers, and 
their average work week is declining. 
Employers have not had to drop their 
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Table 5 
Employment of computer programmers and systems analysts 
in selected industries, fourth quarter 1992 and 1997 


Employment Change 


Proportion 


1992 1997 ‘92-97 92-97 


All industries 


Business services 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate 5 
Manufacturing : PAS) Tf 
Government services 3 24.3 
Communication : 15.6 
Trade 3 14.4 
Community services* : als 
Utilities E 4.3 
Transportation and 

storage Z 3.0 


NONMANNO 
ORMONNA 


1 
= 
as | 
ro) 
o 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Comprises education, health and social services, and religion. 


Table 6 

Regional employment of computer programmers and systems 

analysts, fourth quarter 1992 and 1997 
Employment 


Change Proportion 


Wye Ir "92-97 ‘92-97 OS 


3 


Canada 


Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


SAEs pme = 
WONOWNWA © 


Selected census 
metropolitan areas 
(CMAs) 


Vancouver 
Montréal 
Edmonton 
Toronto 
Calgary 
Ottawa-Hull 
Winnipeg 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Québec 
Hamilton 
London 


Total CMA 
Other urban 
Rural 


hw — 


ONAR COO]ANHWOGRO= 


o— 
ORO A242 WWNNABDDAD 


Ne) 


ie) 
wo 


—_ 
maN 
—_— 


— 
ne) 
SRO WANNOANKARO 


MOON CO=ARORDARRWOA 


nm 
oo 
OOD NANAMODROOWD 


NOSO WHNNOMM= NDAD 
as 
—_i, 
OLN i EN SSN 
NOM RHROMRWO-OLRO 


—_ 
_k 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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education requirements in order to 
meet the demand, and most of the new 
workers are over age 25, rather than 
recent graduates. Moreover, stories 
of grand salary offers do not seem 
to be reflected in the broad picture. Fi- 
nally, software workers, whether new 
on the job or with more seniority, 
receive pay in line with other scientific 
and technical workers. 


Once the Year 2000 problem has 
been solved, will the demand for 
programmers lessen, or will it con- 
tinue to grow as requirements 
evolve? Society depends on comput- 
ers for everything from personal 
banking to national security. Labour 
market and computer industry observ- 
ers will want to monitor trends in 
these occupations. oO 


‘Update: First Quarter: 1998 : 


In the first quarter of 1998, employ- 
ment among programmers and systems | 
analysts averaged 267,000, unchanged — 
_ from the final quarter of 1997. Brief 
pauses in growth have been observed 
over the past five years. 


#@ Notes 


1 In the early days of computers, memory 
and storage space were in short supply, so 
years were represented by 2-digit numbers 
(for example, 69 for 1969). This means 
that at the end of the century, programs 
still containing such date fields will appear 
to be set at 1900. Unless corrected, this 
problem threatens to create chaos in 
programs around the world. 


2 The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics is now developing a time series 
on transitions. At the moment, however, 
limitations of timeliness and sample size 
restrict the ability of this data set to 
reflect recent trends in detailed occupa- 
tions. 


3. Pay is only one aspect of job quality. 
Other factors, such as pensions, supple- 
mentary health and dental plans, and paid 
vacation leave are also important. Data 
from the Survey of Work Arrangements 
show that programmers and systems ana- 
lysts employed in November 1995 en- 
joyed benefit levels close to those of other 
scientific and technical workers. 


4 These are averages; some individuals 
receive rates considerably higher or lower. 


The booming market for programmers 


5 Trend data on employment by size of 
employer do not exist back to 1992. The 
question on number of employees was 
introduced into the Labour Force Survey 
at the beginning of 1997, as were data on 
rates of pay. 


6 These are defined as all areas not 
included in the 25 census metropolitan 
areas. It should be noted that the Labour 
Force Survey counts people where they 
live, not where they work. Some of the 
19,000 programmers and systems analysts 
who live outside the large cities probably 
commute to these centres to work, or may 
work from home for clients in these larger 
places. 
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Working at home 


Dominique Pérusse 


echnological advances have 

made it possible for workers in 
many industries to work at home. This 
form of work arrangement, however, 1s 
not new. Prior to the Industrial Revo- 
lution, many trades were carried out at 
home. A door was commonly all that 
stood between the family quarters 
and the store or workshop. Even after 
urban workers had been assembled in 
factories, piece work done at home 
(particularly by women in the garment 
industry) enabled businesses to vary 
production volume and reduce costs, 
and provided work for unskilled work- 
ers (Boris, 1996). Today, with the 
development of tools such as the per- 
sonal computer and the Internet, 
many workers — even those whose 
jobs require frequent exchange of 
information with peers — have the 
opportunity to work at home. 


In November 1995, 16% ofall work- 
ers regularly performed at least part of 
their usual work hours at home. One- 
half of these workers were paid by an 
employer; the other half were self- 
employed. More than one million 
employees worked at least part of the 
time at home. Slightly more than half 
of all self-employed workers (53% or 
1.1 million) operated a business from 
their home.' This article examines 
employees who regularly perform paid 
work at home as part of their main job 
(see Data sources and definitions). It 
discusses trends in this practice, 
notes occupations and industries in 
which it occurs most frequently, and 
considers the quality of such jobs and 
the characteristics of the employees. 


Working at home is on the rise 


Between 1991 and 1995, the propor- 
tion of employees working at home 
increased from 6% to 9%. While the 
rise may be attributable in part to a 


Dominique Pérusse is with the Labour 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-4064. 


Data sources and definitions 


The Survey of Work Arrangements 
(SWA) has been conducted twice as 
a supplement to the Labour Force 
Survey: in November 1991, sponsored 
by Statistics Canada, and again in 


November 1995, sponsored by Human — 
Resources Development Canada. The 


1995 SWA adopted a new definition of 
working at home, which included regu- 
larly paid overtime (previously 
excluded). Consequently, the results 
from the two surveys are not directly 


comparable. Some information can be 


compared, however. 


In 1991, the following question was 
asked: 


“Some people work all or some of 
their regularly scheduled hours at home. 
Excluding overtime, does ... usually 
work any of his/her scheduled hours at 
home?” 


In 1995, this revised version was 
used: 


“Some people do all or some of their 
paid work at home. Does ... usually do 
any of his/her paid work at home?” 


Data were collected on a worker’s 
main job, that is, the one to which most 
hours were devoted during the week in 


change of wording in the Survey of 
Work Arrangements,’ it is borne out 
by a strong increase in the United 
States. The proportion of American 
employees working at home increased 
from 9% in May 1991 to 17% in May 
1997.* If the American trend is any 
indication of the pattern in Canada, the 
number of people working at home 
will probably continue to increase. 


Census figures show an increase of 
working at home among employees 
since 1971. For example, the propor- 
tion of those who worked at home at 
least three days a week grew from 
2.8% in 1971 to 3.0% in 1981 and 4.0% 
in 1991. 


question, when a worker held more than 
one job. 


In this article, work at home refers 
to any paid work carried out at home. 
This definition includes so-called 
teleworkers, that is, workers who use 
telecommunications tools or networks 
(such as computers and the Internet) to 


_ carry out their duties.’ 


The census collected information on 
place of work in 1971, 1981, 1991 and 
1996. For the purpose of the census, a 
worker is considered to work at home if 


_ he or she does so at least three days a 


week. Respondents may not claim to 
work both on an employer’s premises 
and at home. Recent data are not directly 
comparable with those from preceding 
years, because only the 1996 Census 
asked for the street address of the 
workplace. 


The General Social Survey col- 
lects data on social trends. The 1992 
survey was concerned with time use. In 
addition to collecting information on 
work arrangements, it included 10 ques- 
tions designed to measure perceptions 
of time pressures and, by extension, 
stress levels of people who work at 
home. 


The Canadian increase between 
1991 and 1995 was widespread. 
According to the SWA, all goods 
industries (primary, manufacturing 
and construction) and most service in- 
dustries were affected.° Working 
at home was more common in the 
service sector (10%) than in goods in- 
dustries (6%) (Table 1). In addition to 
the role played by services, factors 
affecting the growth of this practice 
include the development of communi- 
cations technologies, the decreasing 
cost of personal computers and other 
office equipment, and the federal 
government’s adoption of a work-at- 
home policy based on a 1992 pilot 
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Table 1 
Employees working at home, by industry 


All industries 


Goods sector * 
Primary 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Durable 
Non-durable 
Construction 


Service sector 
Transportation, storage 
and communication 
Transportation and storage 
Communication 
Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate operators and 
insurance agencies 
Business services 
Government services 
Educational services 
Health and social services 
Accommodation, food 
and beverage services 


Employees 
Work at home 


Distri- 
Total Number bution 


000 


—_h 
° 
o x 


11,055 


sk 


—_ 
OOaAONAN 


2,958 
341 
111 

25 0ilnt 

1015 
996 
461 


8,097 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


* 


Includes utilities. 


Advantages and disadvantages of working at home 


Advantages 


Employers @ Increase in employee productivity 


@ Reduction in expenses for work space 


@ Easier recruitment and retention of staff 


Employees @ Increased scheduling flexibility 


@ Easier to reconcile work and 
family responsibilities 


@ Reduced expenses for transportation, 
clothing and food 


@ Less time spent travelling 


portion 


Working at home 


project. In addition, a number of large 
companies (for example, IBM and Bell 
Canada) are conducting their own ex- 
perimental programs on working at 
home. Reflecting the trend among 
employees, more and more self-em- 
ployed workers are also conducting 
Pro- business from home (Pérusse, forth- 
coming). 


Advantages and disadvantages 


Perhaps every worker dreams from 
time to time of being able to spend at 
least one day a week working at home, 
banishing all thoughts of traffic and 
bad weather. Most workers who put 
in hours at home in November 1995 
did so, however, for work-related rea- 
sons (cited by 8 out of 10 such work- 
ers). Some 44% said they had no 
choice; 14% did so to achieve better 
working conditions; and 8% used 
home as the usual workplace. Only 
20% worked at home for personal 
reasons. 


This arrangement does not suit all 
employees and employers (see 
Advantages and disadvantages of 
working at home).’ Research has 
shown that the more disciplined, soli- 
tary, autonomous and qualified 
employees are, the more satisfied they 
are with working at home (St-Onge 
and Lagassé, 1995a). Although the 
practice is commonly believed to 
reduce the stress of balancing work 


Disadvantages 


Problems related to co-ordination and 
communication with employees 


Lack of control over work® 
Problems with information security 


Smaller social circle 
Fewer career possibilities 


Possible increase in workload’ 
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and family life, the General Social Sur- 
vey on time use suggests that these 
workers are neither more nor less 
stressed than workers in general, 
regardless of their occupation 
or number of children (Fast and 
Frederick, 1996). Another conven- 
tional belief is that working at home 
reduces highway congestion and 
transport-related pollution. This has 
not been proven; in fact, according to 
an American study, such workers 
compensate by making other kinds of 
trips (Pratte, 1996). 


In addition to being able to reduce 
office space and parking costs by 
having employees work at home, 
many employers are spared additional 
costs for supplies at home. According 
to the SWA, 50% of such workers said 
their employer provided no supplies 
for working at home; another 12% re- 
ported that no supplies were required 
(Table 2). Despite this, computers or 
other equipment are indispensable in 
many occupations. Indeed, 38% said 
that some equipment was provided or 
costs were reimbursed. For instance, 
one home-based worker in 5 was pro- 
vided with a computer in November 
1995; one in 7 with a modem; and one 
in 10 with a fax. A large proportion of 
white-collar workers’? (especially 
teachers) said they were provided 
with nothing by their employer. 


It depends on what you do 


Workers who worked some of their 
hours at home tended to be employed 
in industries suited to this form of 
work, particularly education (32%) 
(Table 1). 


In addition, working at home 
tended to be favoured by those who 
worked in isolation, or who used com- 
munications technologies. For exam- 
ple, teachers were more likely to spend 
some of their working hours at home. 
In fact, 43% of teachers did so part of 
the time (Table 3). Because of their 
large numbers, teachers made up 28% 
of all employees who regularly did 
paid work at home. In contrast, tasks 


Table 2 


Equipment supplied by employer for work at home 


Nothing 
supplied 


All occupations * 50 
Directors, managers and 
administrators 38 
Professionals 65 
Teaching 72 
Clerical 30 
Sales 42 
Service 55 


required 


Equipment supplied or 
costs reimbursed 


No 
equip- 
ment 


Modem, 
fax or 
other 


Com- 
puter 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 

* Includes workers in primary occupations; processing, machining and fabrication; 
construction trades; transport equipment operating; material handling; and other 
skilled workers. 


requiring direct contact with custom- 
ers or colleagues, as well as services 
provided in a specific place, tended to 
be poorly suited to this arrangement. 


Other occupations in which a large 
proportion of employees worked at 
home in November 1995 included 
directors, managers and administra- 
tors (17%) and farmers, horticultur- 
ists and animal breeders (16%). It was 
less common for workers in product 
fabricating, assembly and repair (2%) 
to work at home, because most of 
their tasks were performed in shops 
and factories. Similarly, few special- 
ized service workers (3%) worked at 
home. For example, most salaried bar- 
bers and hairdressers worked in 
salons, while those who worked at 
home were generally self-employed. 
Medical and health workers were also 
unlikely to work at home, because 
they provided services in a specific 
location. Only 4% of this occupational 
group (including nurses, dieticians 
and laboratory dental technicians) 
worked at home."! 


The odd hour here and there 


Even though working at home is 
increasingly common, employees who 
spend most of their working time 
there remain the exception. Among 
the one million workers who worked 
at home in November 1995, 421,000 
did so less than five hours a week. 
Considering full- and part-time work- 
ers together, however, 206,000 spent 
at least half of their usual working 
hours at home, including 143,000 who 
worked only at home. Employees who 
performed at least 30 minutes of work 
at home each week worked an average 
12 hours at home; those who spent at 
least half of their working time at 
home devoted 29 hours; and those 
who worked full time at home put in 31 
hours. 


Although 43% of teachers regu- 
larly did paid work at home, for many 
this involved only a few hours’ work. 
The 206,000 teachers who did more 
than half an hour of paid work per 
week at home averaged 10 hours, 
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Table 3 
Employees working at home, by occupation 


All occupations 


Directors, managers and 
administrators 
Professionals 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 
Social sciences 
Religion 
Teaching 
Medicine and health 
Artistic, literary and 
recreational 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Farming, horticulture and 
animal breeding 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 
Product fabricating, 
assembling and repair 
Construction trades; transport 
equipment operating; material 
handling; and other skilled workers 


Employees 


Distri- 
bution 


Number 


000 


1,003 


1,311 12 24 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
* Includes 57,000 workers who did not report number of hours worked at home, as well as 150,000 who said they regularly 

put in less than 30 minutes work at home each week. 
** These are hours worked by employees who did at least 30 minutes work at home each week. 


although 15% performed at least half 
of their work at home (about 26 hours 
per week). While office workers and 
specialized service workers were less 
likely than professionals or adminis- 
trators to work at home, they tended 
to work more hours on average. In 
addition, service employees who 
worked at home at least half the time 
did so 56 hours per week on average, 
far more than workers in all other oc- 
cupations. Farmers, horticulturists 
and animal breeders were almost as 
likely to work at home as managers, 
but their situation was quite different: 
most home workers on farms (82% of 
those who worked at least 30 minutes 


per week at home) worked only at 
home (only 21 hours per week on av- 
erage). Managers, on the other hand, 
were less likely to work only at home, 
but put in more hours when they did 
so (35 hours). 


Job quality 


On average, employees who worked 
at home in November 1995 were better 
paid ($20.15 per hour) than their peers 
who worked on the employer’s 
premises ($ 14.65 per hour) (Table 4). 
In addition, they were more likely to 
be covered by employment benefits. 
For example, 59% had an employer- 


Working at home 


Work at home 


Average 
weekly 
time** 


Minimum 
Proportion 30 minutes 


% 7000 hours 


sponsored retirement plan, compared 
with 50% of other workers. These ben- 
efits were not necessarily related to 
the place of work, but rather to the 
age, occupation and industry of the 
employees. Such workers were more 
likely to be between 25 and 54, profes- 
sional (primarily teachers) and work- 
ing in service industries.’ 


The relationship between working 
at home and income and employment 
benefits can be measured, in part, by 
standardizing the data'’ by selected 
characteristics (age, sex, industry and 
occupation). The results of this tech- 
nique indicate that regardless of age, 
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Table 4 
Hourly earnings and employment benefits 


Standardized average 


Non-standardized data Sex, age, occupation * Sex, age, industry * 
At Employer's At 


home premises home 


Employer’s At 
premises home 


$/hour 


Employer’s 
premises 


Hourly earnings 


Pension plan 
Supplementary health plan 
Dental plan 

Paid sick leave 

Paid vacation leave 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


* 


sex and occupation, employees who 
work at home earn more per hour 
($17.07) than other workers in similar 
categories ($15.07), even though the 
difference is considerably less than 
when non-standardized data are 


Three age groups, six occupation groups, eight industry groups. 


Because working at home offers 
parents better opportunities to bal- 
ance work and family, it is most often 
observed when there are children 
under 16 present. Furthermore, the 
practice is most prevalent among 


workers (both men and women) of 
child-rearing age. For example, only 
3% of young people (aged 15 to 24) 
regularly spent part of their working 
hours at home in November 1995, 
compared with 10% of workers aged 


used. |4 


However, standardizing the data 
changes the picture regarding 
employment benefits. A lower propor- 
tion of people who work at home tend 
to enjoy these benefits. For example, 
only 45% benefit from an employer- 
sponsored pension plan, compared 
with 51% of others. 


Table 5 
Employees working at home, by sex and family type 


Both sexes 


All paid workers 


Youngest child under 6 
Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


In a couple 


Youngest child under 6 
Youngest child between 6 and.15 
No children under 16 


Standardized data for age, sex and 
industry continue to show a differ- 
ence between those who work 
at home and those who do not, though 
the gap is less pronounced than 
it is when non-standardized data are 
used. Therefore, age, sex, occupation 
and industry characteristics of those 
who work at home only partly explain 
their superior wages and benefits. 


Sole breadwinners 


Youngest child under 6 
Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


Dual-earner couples 


Youngest child under 6 
Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


Employee characteristics 


Employees living with an employed 
spouse were more likely to work at 
home in November 1995 (12%) than 
sole breadwinners (8%), persons liv- 
ing alone (7%), or lone parents (10%) 
(Table 5). 


Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 
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25 to 44, and 12% aged 45 to 54. For 
workers aged 55 and over, working at 
home decreased to an average 9%. 
Women were more likely to work at 
home than men (10% versus 8%), 
especially if they were raising families 
(Chart A). 


Education, which is strongly corre- 
lated with occupation, shows a dis- 
tinct pattern for employees working at 
home. While 4% of those with a pri- 
mary or partial secondary education 
had this arrangement in November 
1995, and 7% of those with a high 
school diploma or non-university 
postsecondary certificate did so, 25% 
of workers with a university degree 
worked at home (Chart B). 


Working at home was also more 
prevalent among workers who held 
more than one job. For example, 11% 
of those with multiple jobs worked at 
home in their main job, compared with 
9% of workers with only one job. The 
proportion of employees who worked 
at home in their second paid job is 
unknown but conceivably just as 
great, since jobs providing supple- 
mentary income often involve tasks 
that can be carried out at home. 


No more traffic jams! 


The Industrial Revolution moved 
workers from the home to the factory. 
Ironically, technological advances 
have made it possible for workers to 
live in rural areas while maintaining 
frequent contact with the office in 
town: in November 1995, only 9% of 
urban workers spent part of their 
working time at home, compared with 
10% of rural workers. At the same time, 
workers away from large centres have 
been able to avoid long commutes to 
work. Data for highly remote regions, 
while less reliable because of small 
sample sizes, appear to indicate that 
working at home was even more 
prevalent in those areas. The practice 
was also more common in certain 
provinces: in Alberta, for example, 
12% of employees worked at home, 
whereas in Quebec only 7% of work- 
ers did so (Chart C). 


Working at home 


Chart A 
Few young people work at home. 


% of employees working at home 
14 


ital Both sexes 


ZS 


15 to 24 25 to 44 45 to 54 55 and over 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


Chart B 
University graduates are far more likely than others 
to work at home. 


University | 
degree | 


Postsecondary certificate | 
or diploma | 


Some | 
postsecondary | 


High school | 
graduation 


Grades 0 to 8 or | 
some secondary | 


5 10 15 20 25 
% of employees working at home 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


Conclusion their working hours at home is in- 
creasing. Workers more likely to work 
at home include those aged 45 to 54, 
women, teachers, managers, farmers 
and service industry workers. 


Working at home has become increas- 
ingly common. While many people do 
so only a few hours a week, the 
number who carry out at least half of 
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Chart C 
Working at home is most common in Alberta. 


Alberta 
Newfoundland 


Nova Scotia | 


Ontario 


Saskatchewan 
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Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 


Because most employees work at 
home for work-related rather than per- 
sonal reasons, this trend is probably 
of equal benefit to employers. Ey 


# Notes 


1 Independent business people have their 
own motivations and working conditions; 
their situation will be the subject of a 
separate study (Pérusse, forthcoming). 


2 St-Onge and Lagassé (1995b) present 
several definitions of working at home. 


3 Usual paid overtime was included in 
1995 (see Data sources and definitions). 
However, the number of usual paid over- 
time hours is small compared with total 
hours. An employee who works 40 hours 
per week at an employer’s premises and 
who declares 10 overtime hours at home 
would work at home 20% of the time. 
Therefore, the new, more inclusive, defi- 
nition increases the number of workers 
who report only a small proportion of 
hours worked at home. The change in the 
question had little effect on the number of 
employees who carried out at least half of 
their work hours at home. In 1995, 


206,000 employees worked at home most 
of the time. This represented an increase 
of 59,000 workers since 1991. 


4 The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
conducted three surveys, in May 1985, 
May 1991 and May 1997. The 1991 and 
1997 definitions of working at home are 
generally comparable, and similar to that 
of the 1995 SWA (Deming, 1994 and U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1998). 


5 Data from the 1996 Census are not 
directly comparable with those from pre- 
vious years. 


6 Only the finance, insurance and real 
estate industry, which experienced pro- 
found structural changes in this period, 
showed a slight decrease. 


7  St-Onge and Lagassé (1995b) review 
the main North American studies on this 
topic, while Codére (1995) explains the 
advantages and disadvantages in detail. 


8 In a private survey conducted among 
large and medium-sized Canadian compa- 
nies (KPMG, 1997), three-quarters of 
employers disliked the lack of personal 
contact with employees, and close to half 
mentioned the lack of direct control. In 
fact, remote supervision of employees 


involves a complete redefinition of this 
concept, since the number of hours spent 
performing a task is often a criterion for 
evaluating quality of work. 


9 Unions have sometimes argued that 
workload might increase for those who 
work at home — who often put in long 
hours to achieve fixed performance objec- 
tives — and for other workers who are 
expected to put in the same effort. 


10 White-collar workers include manag- 
ers, professionals, and clerical, sales and 
service workers. 


11 Most physicians are self-employed. 


12 On the other hand (but to a lesser 
extent), they were also more likely to be 
women, non-unionized and employed by 
small businesses, factors that account for 
a lower rate of benefit coverage. 


13 Data standardization is a statistical 
technique that makes it possible to assess 
observed differences in a particular char- 
acteristic between one group and another, 
assuming that these two groups are identi- 
cal in some respect. In the case of paid 
work at home, it is of interest to know 
whether merely working at home is asso- 
ciated with pay that differs from that 
obtained from working at an employer’s 
premises. To eliminate the effect of age, 
sex and occupation on workers’ wages, 
respondents are categorized as home 
worker/non-home-worker in such a way 
that each combination of variables is 
represented in the same proportion as it is 
in the overall group of workers. 


14 Standardization of results cannot con- 
trol for all differences between two 
populations for two reasons. First, there is 
variation within groups for which controls 
have been implemented (for example, 
university professors compared with el- 
ementary school teachers); second, only 
some factors have been controlled for 
(age, but not experience, for example). In 
this article, pay and employment benefits 
have been studied in two ways: by control- 
ling for 36 age/sex/occupation groups 
(3 age groups, 6 occupation groups), and 
by controlling for 48 age/sex/industry 
groups (3 age groups, 8 industry groups). 
The number of SWA respondents is not 
sufficient to support controlling results 
for a larger number of groups. Therefore, 
it is possible that the remaining wage 
advantage for these workers is related to 
factors other than merely working at 
home. 
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Moonlighting: A growing way 


of life 


Deborah Sussman 


1A) Gisssateas is becoming a way 
of life for an increasing number 
of Canadian workers. In the last 20 
years, the number of multiple job- 
holders or moonlighters has more 
than tripled, far surpassing the 40% 
growth in employment in general over 
the same period. Except for a brief stall 
between 1993 and 1995, the number of 
moonlighters, at least among women, 
has continued to grow.! 


The reasons for holding more than 
one job vary. Some workers may wish 
to provide security against income 
fluctuations from self-employment or 
potential job loss. Companies are in- 
creasingly hiring and shedding work- 
ers as demand for their goods and 
services fluctuates.” In response, 
more people are arming themselves 
with several jobs in the event that one 
disappears. Others may need to sup- 
plement income from their main job. 
And others, particularly students and 
young people, whose skills may be 
limited, may wish to broaden their 
work experience. Moonlighters may 
also take on extra jobs for other non- 
financial reasons, such as personal in- 
terest. 


This article compares today’s 
moonlighters with those of 10 and 20 
years ago. Where differences exist, it 
examines some underlying reasons for 
these shifts. Finally, it offers the U.S. 
experience as a basis for comparison 
(see Data sources and definitions). 


Moonlighters more likely to 
be women 


In 1997, about 723,000 workers, or just 
over 5% of the employed, held more 
than one job. The proportion of 


Deborah Sussman is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. For 
more information concerning this article, 
contact Ernest B. Akyeampong at (613) 
951-4624. 


Data sources and definitions 


The main source of data for this article _ 


is the Labour Force Survey (LFS), a 
monthly survey involving about 55,000 


households across Canada. According to _ 


the LFS, any person (including the 


self-employed) who holds two or more 


jobs, or owns and operates two or more 
businesses simultaneously, is a multiple 


jobholder. The main job or business is 


the one involving the greatest number of 


usual hours during the survey reference _ 


week. Information on full- or part-time 


refers to the main job. 


Data on industry of sccoad ae _ 


work schedules, non-standard work 
arrangements, non-wage benefits, job 


permanency, union coverage and rea-_ 


sons for moonlighting are from the 1995 


Survey of Work Arrangements (SWA), 


a supplement to the November 1995 


moonlighters has increased more or 
less steadily since 1977, when the 
rate? was only 2%. In addition, the sex 
distribution has changed dramatically 
over the period (Chart A). In 1977, 
three-quarters of moonlighters were 
men, whereas by the early 1990s, 
roughly half were women. By 1997, 
women slightly outnumbered men as 
moonlighters, despite making up just 
45% of the employed. This is reflected 
in their higher moonlighting rate (6%, 
compared with 5% for men). 


Education and age make a 
difference 


Moonlighting continues to be more 
prevalent among those with at least 
some postsecondary education than 
among those with a high school 
diploma or less (6% versus 4% in 
1997). Some 22% of moonlighters held 
auniversity degree in 1997, compared 
with only 19% of single jobholders. 


, LFS. The 1995 SWA also collected data 


on workplace size and wages and sala- 


_ ries (for more information, see Statistics 
Canada, 1998). 


Data on work patterns of second 


jobs are from the 1991 Survey of Work 


_ Arrangements, a supplement to the 


November 1991 LFS. The 1991 SWA 


_ also collected data on the industrial dis- 
tribution of second jobs, reasons for 


moonlighting, work schedules, non- 


status, in dustry, occupation and wage standard work arrangements and union 


coverage. Questions on moonlighting 


_ were asked only of multiple jobholders 


who were paid workers in the main job. 


U.S. data are from their Current 


Population Survey (CPS), which is 
. generally comparable with the LFS. The 


minimum age for the CPS is 16, com- 


pared with 15 for the LFS. 


Chart A 

Multiple jobholding is 
now more prevalent 
among women. 


0 
di. 19. 316838587 89\'91"93) (95°97 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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This pattern was more apparent 
among women, reflecting the high 
rates of moonlighting in health and 
social services and in educational 
service industries, which usually re- 
quire some postsecondary training 
and in which many women are em- 
ployed. 


Young adults (aged 20 to 24), many 
of whom have had particular difficulty 
securing full-time employment, had 
the highest rate of moonlighting in 
1997 (7%). This rate has grown stead- 
ily since 1977 (Table 1). The moon- 
lighting rate for students in this age 
group was somewhat higher (8%). 
This may be related to the growing 
financial burden of postsecondary 
education. Teenagers (those aged 15 
to 19) had the second-highest rate 
(6%). Among them, non-students 
were much more likely to moonlight 
than students (8% versus 4%). These 
non-students, with a high school 


Table 1 


education or less, may face serious 
obstacles in finding full-time work 
with satisfactory wages. Because the 
number of teenaged moonlighters has 
doubled since 1977, while the number 
of working teens has fallen by more 
than 25%, the moonlighting rate for 
this age group has almost tripled over 
the last two decades. 


Where are moonlighters 
found? 


In 1977, the occupation’ with the 
highest moonlighting rate was farm- 
ing;> by 1997, medicine and health, 
and social sciences had the highest 
incidence of moonlighting (Table 2). 
Specifically, the number of moonlight- 
ers whose main job was in medicine 
and health increased more than 
sevenfold over the period, while the 
number of moonlighters in social 
science occupations rose sixfold. 


Multiple jobholders by age and sex 


Multiple jobholders 
1977 1987 


Both sexes 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Medicine and health jobs are charac- 
terized by high rates of part-time 
employment (28%), and by schedules 
that may more readily lend themselves 
to multiple jobholding. Other occupa- 
tions with high rates of part-time work 
(notably, service; artistic, literary and 
recreational; and sales) were also as- 
sociated with above-average rates of 
moonlighting in 1997. 


The industrial pattern mirrored the 
occupational one: the highest rates 
in 1997 were in health and social 
services (8%), education (7%) and 
primary industries (7%) (Table 3). 
With respect to the second job, 
according to the Survey of Work 
Arrangements, in November 1991 
moonlighters were most likely to hold 
their second job° in retail trade (17%), 
health and social services (including 
religion) (16%), educational services 
(15%), or accommodation, food and 
beverage services (12%). 


Moonlighters whose main job was 
in educational services, health and 
social services, or retail trade were the 
most likely to hold their second job in 
the same industry as their first. By 
contrast, those whose main job was 
in manufacturing seldom held their 
second job in that industry (Cohen, 
1994). 


More jobs lead to longer 
hours 


It has been suggested that people 
who work part time use multiple 
jobholding as a means to increase 
their hours. In 1977, only 20% of 
moonlighters worked part time in their 
main job, whereas by 1997, 35% did so. 
In addition, the moonlighting rate 
among part-timers (10%) was more 
than twice as high as that of full-time 
workers (4%). This pattern was more 
pronounced among women. Involun- 
tary part-timers’ were even more likely 
to moonlight (12%), indicating that 
the inability to find full-time work may 
be an important motivation to hold 
more than one job. 
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A related issue is the number of 
Table 2 usual hours worked, which has fallen 
Multiple jobholders by occupation for both moonlighters and single 
jobholders since 1977.8 By 1997, 
moonlighters usually worked an aver- 

1977. 1987 1997 19770 © 19870e 1997; age 32.6 hours per week in the main 
job, and an average 13.9 hours in 
other jobs. This means that on aver- 
age, moonlighters usually worked 46.5 
hours in all jobs. So, although their 
usual hours in the main job were not 
much lower than the average 37.0 for 
Teachiga single jobholders, moonlighters more 
Medicine and hoalth than made up for the shortfall by tak- 
Artistic, literary and ing on additional jobs. 

recreational 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Farming 


Processing 
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Fabricating, assembling Moonlighting and the family 
and repairing 
Construction 
Transport equipment 
operating 
Material handling 
Other crafts 
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Moonlighting women worked 
fewer average usual hours than their 
male counterparts. In 1997, they aver- 
aged 40.3 hours at all jobs, compared 
with 52.8 for men. 
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Does marital status or the presence of 
children have an effect on the deci- 
sion to moonlight? One might expect 
single persons, particularly young 
people with no family obligations, 
to be more inclined to moonlight 
because they have both more time and 
less work experience than others. 
Table 3 Indeed, among moonlighters under 
Multiple jobholders by industry the age of 25, the incidence was 
greater for those without children (8% 
versus 6%). One might also expect 

1977 1987 1997 1977 wa9e7 N997 parents with young children to moon- 
light in order to meet household ex- 
penses. This was not the case in 1997, 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Multiple jobholders Multiple jobholding rate 


xe 


All industries 2.4 4.1 5.2 however; people with or without de- 
Primary 4.6 6.1 7.0 pendent children (under the age of 
Manufacturing 1.9 2.6 2.8 18) living at home took on extra jobs 
Construction 1.9 3.2 3.6 at roughly the same rate. 
Transportation and storage 2.4 IST 4.2 
Communication 2.2 3.8 4.6 Among workers with employed 
So ae > ae spouses, the incidence of moonlight- 
wuhGlagalc DA re 45 ing was higher for those with self- 
Retail 1.9 any 5.4 employed partners (8%) than for 
Finance, insurance and those whose spouses were paid 
real estate — 1.8 3.5 3.7 workers (5%). Hourly earnings of 
BURT 24 $2 $8 | spouses seemed to make lite differ 
Educational services S37 5.8 ree ence to moonlighting rates. Surpris- 
Health and social services 2.0 5.0 8.2 ingly, the workers least likely to 
Accommodation, food and moonlight were those with spouses 
Of eet ai a8 oie ANS unemployed or not in the labour 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Provincial distribution 
Moonlighting rates differ greatly 
across Canada. Variations in the dis- 
tribution of employment by industry 
and occupation, as well as in self-em- 
ployment, part-time and unemploy- 
ment rates, may all play a role in 
provincial moonlighting rates. 


In 1997, the province with the high- 
est rate was Saskatchewan (10%), fol- 
lowed by Manitoba (8%) and Alberta 
(7%), all of which have a high agricul- 
tural base. Newfoundland had the 
lowest rate at 3%. Provincial 
standings have not changed much 
since 1977, except that moonlighting 
has grown most in British Columbia 
over the period, and least in Prince 
Edward Island (Chart B). 


In provinces where even one job 
can be hard to find, it should not be 
surprising that second jobs are also 
scarce. To illustrate, the Atlantic 
provinces and Quebec, with higher- 
than-average unemployment rates, 
have also had lower-than-average 
moonlighting rates. 


Moonlighting has also been asso- 
ciated with part-time work (Cohen, 
1994). Of the provinces with high 
moonlighting rates, all but Alberta 
exhibited above-average part-time 
employment rates in 1997. Newfound- 
land, with the lowest rate of multiple 
jobholding, had the lowest part-time 
rate. 


Moonlighting and self- 
employment 


The link between multiple jobholding 
and self-employment has continued 
to strengthen over the past two dec- 
ades. In 1977, less than half (42%) of 
all moonlighters owned and operated 
a business, farm or professional prac- 
tice — or helped a family member do so 
— as their main or secondary job. By 
1997, 51% of all moonlighters were 
doing so. 


What is the attraction? Depending 
on the nature of the primary job, self- 
employment can offer income stability 
or act as a bridge between careers. It 
may also provide a commercial outlet 
for a hobby or personal interest 
(Webber, 1989). In 1997, about one in 
five moonlighters was self-employed 
in the first job, while about two in five 
were self-employed in the second (Ta- 
ble 4). The former ratio has remained 
about the same since 1977; the latter 
has grown considerably. 


How do they do it? 


Some workers moonlight simply be- 
cause their work schedules permit 
them to do so. The 1995 Survey 
of Work Arrangements examined the 
work practices of paid workers in the 
main job, including whether or not 
they worked at home. In November 
1995, moonlighters were less likely 
than single jobholders to work Mon- 
day to Friday only (49% versus 62%), 
and more likely to work fewer then five 
days a week (10% versus 5%) or only 
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on weekends (14% versus 11%). They 
were also more likely to have their 
days vary from week to week (21% 
versus 19%), to work evening, night 
or graveyard shifts, or other irregular 
schedules (28% versus 20%), or to 
work at home (11% versus 9%). These 
non-standard work arrangements 
most likely provide the opportunity 
for additional jobs, which can be 
scheduled during days off or around 
alternate shifts. 


The 1991 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments also looked at the work patterns 
of second jobs. In November 1991, 
moonlighters generally worked at the 
second job one or two days a week, 
often on weekends. Almost half of all 
moonlighters reported that these 
days varied from week to week 
(Siroonian, 1993). 


Reasons for moonlighting 


Knowing where and how moonlight- 
ing occurs still does not entirely 
explain why an individual might take 
on a second job. The 1995 Survey of 


Chart B 
Moonlighting rates have more than doubled in the 
western provinces. 
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Multiple jobholders by job category, 1997 


All classes 


Main job 


Both sexes 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Men 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Women 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Both sexes 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Men 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Women 
Paid worker 
Self-employed * 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Includes unpaid family work. 


Work Arrangements asked workers 
the main reason for holding multiple 
jobs. The most popular response 
was “to meet regular household 
expenses” (28%). However, “enjoys 
the work of the second job” was the 
second most common response 
(20%), suggesting that non-financial 
considerations are important for 
some. In fact, almost half of all moon- 
lighters cited non-financial reasons.’ 
This was true for both men and 
women. Moreover, those who were 
self-employed in the main job were 
more likely than paid workers to men- 
tion “enjoys the work of the second 
job” and “other: work-related.” Paid 
workers were more likely to list “to 
meet regular household expenses” 
and “other: economic” (Table 5). 


Reasons for moonlighting varied 
by age and hours of work (at the main 
job) as well. Teenagers were more 
likely to cite “save for the future” as 


Second job 
Paid worker 


000 


Self-employed * 


419 
351 
68 


170 
137 
33 


Table 5 
Reason for holding multiple 
jobs 


Main job 


Paid Self- 
worker employed * 


% 
Total 100 


Meet regular 

household 

expenses 
Pay off debts 
Buy something 

special 
Save for the future 
Gain experience 
Build up a business 
Enjoy the work of 

the second job 
Other: economic 11 
Other: work-related 7 


Source: Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments, November 1995 
Includes unpaid family work. 


* 


Benefits provided with main 
job 


Multiple Single 
jobholders jobholders 


% 


Pension plan 
Supplemental 
health plan 
Dental plan 
Permanent job 
Union coverage * 


Source: Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments, November 1995 
Includes both union members and 

persons who are not union 
members, but who are covered by 
collective agreements. 


* 


the main reason, while those aged 45 
to 64 were more likely to report 
“enjoys the work of the second job.” 
Meeting regular household expenses 
was the reason given most often by 
those between 25 and 44. This was 
also a concern among those working 
part time (less than 30 hours). Those 
who worked full time were more likely 
to cite enjoyment of the second job as 
the main reason for moonlighting. 


Lower earnings and fewer 
job-related benefits 


Lower hourly wages are associated 
with higher moonlighting rates. Spe- 
cifically, workers who earned less 
than $10.00 per hour in the main job 
had the highest moonlighting rate 
(6%) in 1997, while those who earned 
$20.00 or more per hour had the low- 
est (4%). A similar pattern emerged 
with respect to weekly family earn- 
ings, lending credence to the idea that 
moonlighting offers a way of augment- 
ing family income to satisfy financial 
needs. This concurs with the results 
from the 1995 SWA, in which more 
than half of respondents cited finan- 
cial reasons for moonlighting. 


The 1995 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments also asked (paid workers only) 
about any job-related benefits of the 
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Multiple jobholding in the United States’ 


The Canadian labour market has 
behaved quite differently from the 
American one over the past two 
decades. For example, growth in 
employment — particularly full-time 
employment — has been rapid in the 
United States, but more gradual in 
Canada. Unemployment has also been 
much lower in the United States than in 
Canada. 


How have the multiple jobholding 
experiences of the two countries dif- 
fered over the same period? According 
to the U.S. Current Population Survey, 
7.9 million persons, or 6% of all em- 
ployed workers in the United States, 
held more than one job in 1997 (Table 
1). This rate is higher than Canada’s, 
but the gap has declined over the last 20 
years. During the 1970s, the number of 
American multiple jobholders grew at 
about the same pace as total employ- 
ment, keeping the rate around 5% 
throughout the decade. By contrast, in 
Canada the number of multiple 
jobholders grew much faster than total 
employment over the period, raising the 
rate to 3% by 1980. Throughout the 
1980s, fuelled by the growing availabil- 
ity of jobs as well as workers’ desire to 
meet economic needs, multiple 
jobholding in the United States rose to 
unprecedented numbers, with the rate 
levelling off at the beginning of the 
1990s to around 6%. By 1996, the inci- 
dence of multiple jobholding was virtu- 
ally the same for men and women 
(Stinson, 1997). Multiple jobholding in 
Canada also accelerated during the 
1980s, and it has continued to rise; 
furthermore, since 1990 the rate for 
women has been higher than that for 
men. 


In both countries, the growth in mul- 
tiple jobholding masks important 
changes in the composition of moon- 
lighters. In the United States, declines 
among men have been offset by rapid 
increases among women. On the other 
hand, moonlighting rates for both sexes 
have risen in Canada. Among American 
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Table 1 
Multiple jobholding rates by age, sex and marital status, 1997 
_ United States Canada 
Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
Yo 

All ages (16+) 6.1 6.1 6.2 4.6 4.0 5.4 
16-19 5.0 4.2 5.7 5.8 5.0 6.6 
20-24 6.5 5.9 1.3 7.0 53 8.8 
25-34 6.1 6.2 6.0 52 47 5.8 
35-44 6.6 6.7 6.5 4.6 4.0 5.4 
45-54 6.6 6.4 6.8 3.6 3.0 4.2 
55-64 5.1 5.3 4.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
65+ 3.1 3.3 2.6 12 1.3 1.0 
Single (never-married) 6.3 6.7. 71 5.6 4.4 7 
Married 5.9 6.3 5.4 4.2 3.8 4.7 
Other 6.8 6.0 7A 4.8 3.0 5.6 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey 


Table 2 
Multiple jobholders’ average 
usual hours of work, 1997 


All Main Second 
jobs job job 


United States 


Both sexes 48.3 35.2 13.1 


Men 52.6 38.5 14.0 
Women 43.5 31.5 12.0 
Canada 


Both sexes 45.6 31.9 137 
Men 51.6 36.3 15.3 
Women 40.2 28.0 122 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; 
United States, Current 
Population Survey 


men, those aged 35 to 44 had the 
highest multiple jobholding rate in 1997; 
among Canadian men, 20 to 24 year-olds 
were the most likely to moonlight. In both 
the United States and Canada, women be- 
tween 20 and 24 displayed the highest 
rates of moonlighting. 
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Table 3 
Multiple jobholding rates by 
industry, 1997 


United 
States Canada 


% 


All industries 6.1 4.6 
Primary 4.9 52 
Manufacturing 4.5 2.6 
Construction 4.4 2.6 
Transportation and 

storage 5.3 3.8 
Communication 5.0 4.4 
Utilities 5.8 4.0 
Trade 5.4 4.5 

Wholesale 5.3 3.8 

Retail 5.4 4.8 
Finance, insurance 

and real estate 5.9 Sy 
Business services 57 3.4 
Government services 8.7 4.8 
Educational services 9.6 woo 
Health and social 

services 8.0 7.8 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force 
Survey; United States, 
Current Population Survey 
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Multiple jobholding in the United States’ (concluded) 


In the United States, married men were 


more likely to hold more than one job, _ 


while in Canada, single men were more 
likely to do so. In both countries, 


women without a spouse were more © 


likely to moonlight than were married 
women. 


American moonlighters worked 
longer hours than their Canadian coun- 
terparts. But the difference was attrib- 


utable to longer hours at their main job — 


(Table 2). 


The highest rates of multiple — 


jobholding in the United States were for 


workers whose main job was in educa- _ 


tional services, government services or 
health and social services. In Canada, 


this was true of those working in health © 


and social services, education, or the 
primary industries (Table 3). 


In both the United States and 
Canada, teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as those in elementary 
and secondary schools, and workers 
employed in health assessment and 
treating occupations, reported high 
rates of moonlighting. Workers in pro- 
tective service occupations in the 
United States (police officers and fire- 
fighters) also had a high incidence of 


multiple jobholding. In Canada, this — 


held true for firefighters, but not for 
police officers (Table 4). 


main job (Table 6). Multiple jobhold- 
ers were less likely than single job- 
holders to have a pension plan (36% 
versus 52%), a health plan (42% ver- 
sus 60%) or a dental plan (43% versus 
55%). They were also less likely to 
have union coverage (30% versus 
38%) or to be in a permanent job (83% 
versus 89%). Some of the difference 
can be explained by the higher propor- 
tion of part-time workers among 
moonlighters, as part-time work is of- 
ten associated with lower benefits. 
However, even after adjusting for this, 
moonlighters were still less likely to 
have job-related benefits in their main 
job. What is not known, however, is 
whether the second job provided any 
of the benefits lacking in the primary 


Table 4 

Multiple jobhoiding by 
occupation and education, 
1995 


United 
States Canada 
i . 
Total 6.3 4.4 
Occupation 
College faculty 14.1 8.7 
Elementary and 
secondary school : 
teachers 10.7 5.9 
Registered nurses 9.6 76. 
Firefighters eet 
Police officers  -«10.8-~—Ss 2.9 
Education 
Secondary or less 46 . _ a3. 
Some postsecondary (“94 66 
Posteecondary . i 
certificate or diploma 7.6 4.9 
University degree : 8.2 _ 5.2 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force _ 


Survey; United States, 
Current Population Survey 


job. Ifnot, it may have provided them 
with the additional income needed to 
purchase some of these benefits pri- 
vately. 


Conclusion 


Moonlighting has grown consider- 
ably over the past two decades, at 
least among women. Just over 5% of 
Canadian workers held more than one 
job in 1997, up from 2% two decades 
ago. People of various ages, occupa- 
tions and work arrangements are 
drawn to moonlighting for a number 
of financial and non-financial rea- 
sons. Whether to supplement their 
income or to broaden their work expe- 
rience, these workers have adopted a 
practice that seems unlikely to dimin- 
ish in the future. O 


@ Notes 


1 The subject of moonlighting has been 
covered in previous Perspectives articles. 
See Webber (1989), Cohen (1994) and 
Pold (1995). 


2 A recent study on changes in job 
tenure and job stability found an increase 
in the proportion of short-term jobs (six 
months or less) and a decrease in the 
proportion of medium-term jobs (between 
six months and five years) created over 
the period studied (1981 to 1994). The 
proportion of long-term jobs had not 
changed, suggesting that firms may in- 
creasingly be using a core of full-time 
skilled employees and hiring contingent 
workers when the demand arises (Heisz 
1996). Osberg, Wien and Grude (1995) 
also found evidence of a growing use of 
permanent employees supplemented by 
short-term workers when required. 


3 The rate or incidence of multiple 
jobholding refers to the number of multi- 
ple jobholders in any group as a percentage 
of all workers in that group. 


4 Occupation and industry refer to the 
main job. 


5 This reflects the “off-farm work” 
phenomenon, which has been well docu- 
mented in studies such as Bollman and 
Smith (1988). 


6 The 1991 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments sought information on the industry 
of a worker’s second job. (For details about 
the survey, see Data sources and defini- 
tions.) The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) provides information 
on industry for all jobs held. Its latest 
available data are for 1994. Data for 1995 
and 1996 will be released in 1998. 


7 Involuntary part-timers would rather 
work full time but are unable to find full- 
time employment. 


8 This is largely a function of the 
change in the mix of full- and part-time 
workers for both groups. In both cases, the 
proportion of full-time workers has fallen 
over the period, particularly for moon- 
lighters. 


9 The SWA provided a choice of four 
non-financial reasons: gain experience, 
build up business, enjoys the work of the 
second job, and other: work-related. It 
listed the following possibilities for finan- 
cial reasons: meet regular household ex- 
penses, pay off debts, buy something 
special, save for the future, and other: 
economic. 
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10 The U.S. definition of multiple 
jobholding differs from the Canadian one. 
Persons with two self-employed jobs, or 
who were self-employed or unpaid family 
workers in the primary job and held a 
secondary job as an unpaid family worker, 
are excluded from the U.S. count. Such 
individuals are included in the Canadian 
one. For this section only, the Canadian 
data have been adjusted to reflect the 
American definition of moonlighting. 
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Income after separation - 
people without children 


Diane Galarneau 


his article complements a study 

published last year that de- 
scribed the sharp decline in the eco- 
nomic well-being of women in the 
year following a marital breakup 
(Galarneau and Sturrock, 1997). Using 
the same methodology, this paper ex- 
amines the situation of previously 
married persons who separated be- 
tween 1987 and 1993. Unlike the ear- 
lier study, which addressed only 
people with children at the time of 
separation, it focuses on the situation 
of those with no children at that time.’ 


This article examines changes in 
family composition and after-tax fam- 
ily income. It also compares sources 
of income before and after separa- 
tion.’ 


Separated persons and their 
families 


The sample for this study is divided 
into two groups. The first, older, con- 
sists of persons who may have had 
children before the breakup, but who 
separated after they had left home. 
The second, younger, group consists 
of persons who probably never had 
children (see Data source). 


Persons who were childless at 
separation tended to be older than 
their counterparts with children. 
Some 41% of men and 31% of women 
were at least 50 years of age at the time 
of the breakup, true of only 7% and 
3%, respectively, of men and women 
with children. 


Even if no children were present at 
separation, a small proportion of 
separated persons had children living 
with them in the following year (T,,). 
In some cases, children had probably 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. For 
more information concerning this article, 
contact Ernest B. Akyeampong at (613) 
951-4624. 


Data source 


This article is based on the Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division’s 
(SAADD) Longitudinal Administra- 
tive Databank (LAD). (For more in- 
formation see Statistics Canada, 
1997). At the time of writing, this 
databank covered a 14-year period 
from 1982 to 1995. It is derived from 
SAADD’s TI file of families created 
from Revenue Canada income tax re- 
turns. The LAD represents a random 
sample of 10% of all taxfilers and their 
dependants who have social insurance 
numbers (SINs). This is a new ver- 
sion of the LAD, which formerly cov- 
ered only 1% of taxfilers and persons 
with SINs. The database is “longitu- 
dinal,” meaning once individuals are 
selected for inclusion they remain in 
the file year after year. Some selected 
individuals may be missed in certain 
years because they did not file a tax 
return, or did so after the deadline. In 
1993, the non-weighted LAD con- 
tained information on 2,083,590 indi- 
viduals; when weighted, it covered 
over 96% of the population (accord- 
ing to post-censal estimates). 


returned home; in others, the person 
separated just before having a child or 
formed another couple with someone 
who already had children. 


The proportions of separated men 
and women with children at home one 
year after the breakup were similar 
(8% and 11%, respectively) (Table 1), 
increasing over time (rising to 20% 
and 22% five years after separation). 


One year after breaking up, the 
majority of separated men and women 
were unattached (59% in both cases). 
This figure decreased over time but 
remained high. Nevertheless, a size- 
able proportion of separated persons 
formed new unions: 37% of men and 
29% of women were again in a relation- 
ship one year after separation, with 
proportions rising over time.° 


Adjusted family income 


This study looks only at the income 
of separated persons, not at their 
assets and debts. Therefore, post- 
separation income cannot be used as 
a measure of standard of living. Per- 
sons aged 50 and over usually have 
more assets than younger persons (a 
family home, often mortgage-free; 
larger retirement funds, and so on). 
Both federal and provincial family 
legislation require that such assets be 
shared by the spouses after a 
breakup. Taking assets and debts into 
account could have changed some 
conclusions reached here. 


Change in income is based on the 
after-tax income of all members of the 
family, in constant 1993 dollars, 
adjusted for the number of family 
members (adjusted family income 
[AFI]). The change in AFI is meas- 
ured at different points in time (T,, 
T,, ... T,,) against the AFI for the year 
preceding separation (T_,). Where 
necessary, support payments were 
subtracted from the payer’s income. 


In general, the post-breakup situa- 
tion of persons in this study, who 
were childless at separation, is similar 
to that of persons who formed the 
study group in the previous paper, 
and who did have children. Women 
experienced a median loss* of AFI, 
whereas men registered a gain. How- 
ever, the size of loss or gain was rela- 
tively smaller when no children were 
involved. Thus, the disparity between 
men’s and women’s AFI is less 
pronounced here than in the earlier 
study. 


One year after separation, “child- 
less” women experienced a median 
loss of 16%° in their adjusted family in- 
come (compared with a loss of 23% for 
those who had children at the time of 
separation). This loss decreased over 
time, so that by the fifth year (T,.) 
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Table 1 
Family composition after separation, spouses without 
children * at home at the time of the breakup 


Separated men 
Sample size 


Couples 

Lone parents 

Unattached individuals 

Proportion of men living 
with children under 18 


Separated women 
Sample size 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 
Proportion of women living 
with children under 18 7 


Income after separation — people without children 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986 to 1993 


* 


In this study, the upper age limit for a child is 18. 


** There are more lone parents than persons with children under 18 years of age 
because some lone parents may have children only over 18. 


their income was only 5% lower than 
that prior to separation (Table 2). Men 
realized a small median gain in ad- 
justed family income (2% in the year 
following separation), a gain that was 
maintained throughout the observa- 
tion period. (Men with children at 
separation realized gains of 10% in the 
year following the breakup.) These 
observations show the importance of 
taking into account the number of 
family members when evaluating the 
effect of separation on income.° 


The situation of women who 
became part of another couple was 
similar to that of men who did so. But 
while both sexes subsequently 
enjoyed a gain in median income, 
women fared better than men. Persons 
who lived alone following a separa- 
tion experienced a median loss of 
income, although men’s was rela- 


tively low (-2%, compared with wom- 
en’s -27% in the year following the 
breakup). This gap remained sizeable 
throughout the observation period. 


Men who became heads of lone- 
parent families realized a median gain 
of 2% in the year following the 
breakup, which was maintained dur- 
ing subsequent years. By contrast, 
women in the same situation experi- 
enced a median loss of 16%, which 
increased to 19% five years after 
separation. 


Income distribution 


One year after separation, while the 
median change in AFI was positive 
for men as a group, the gain applied 
to only 51% of them. This proportion 
remained stable during the observa- 
tion period. In other words, nearly half 
experienced a loss in AFI. 


Also, while women as a group ex- 
perienced a median loss in AFI, 39% 
actually made gains, a proportion that 
increased to 47% five years after the 
breakup. 


These figures vary according to 
family type. Persons who became part 
of anew couple after a breakup — both 
men and women — realized gains more 
often than those who remained unat- 
tached. For example, five years after 
separation, 53% of men in a relation- 
ship experienced gains, compared 
with 49% of unattached men. Among 
women, 56% of those who were once 
again part of a couple experienced 
gains in AFI, compared with only 38% 
of unattached women. 


The proportion of men who experi- 
enced losses in AFI was lower than 
that of women (49%, compared with 
61%). Furthermore, the monetary loss 
for women was greater (from $1,000 to 
$3,300) than the gain for men (from 
$100 to $400). 


Income levels 


In the year prior to separation, the 
median adjusted family income (in 
1993 dollars) was $22,500 for men and 
$22,600 for women (Table 3).’ One 
year after separation, women’s AFI 
was 82% of men’s, but later rose to 
94% (T,;), indicating that women’s fi- 
nancial situations improved over 
time. However, these ratios vary ac- 
cording to family type. Women who 
again became part of a couple experi- 
enced more favourable conditions; 
indeed, their AFI was often higher 
than that of men in the same situation. 
Unattached women’s income was 
76% of unattached men’s in the first 
year after separation, rising to 91% in 
the fifth year. Lone mothers had only 
67% of lone fathers’ income in T,,, a 
situation that prevailed five years 
after the breakup. However, through- 
out the study period, the proportion 
of separated women who were lone 
parents remained fairly low, in fact 
dropping from 12% to 9%. 
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Table 2 
Median change in AFI after separation 


Men 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Median change ($) 


Women 


Couples 2 
Lone parents -24 
Unattached individuals -32 


Median change ($) -6,000 


Persons who experienced 
a gain in AFI 


Men 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Women 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986 to 1993 


Income sources 


Post-separation sources of indi- 
vidual income® were similar for men 
and women. After the breakup, the 
proportion of individuals with em- 
ployment income dropped and that of 
recipients of social assistance and 
other income (pensions, investment 
income, dividends and various tax 
credits) rose (Table 4). 


The proportion of total income 
from each source before and after 
separation, however, varied to a 
lesser extent. In fact, only employ- 
ment income dropped, offset in part 
by the increase in income from other 
sources. Social assistance and sup- 
port payments still represented only a 
small part of the income of separated 
persons. 


Table 3 


Some people may have withdrawn 
from the labour market after the 
breakup; they either stopped working 
or cut back their hours of work.’ This 
may have been a personal choice (the 
decision to retire) or the result of dif- 
ficult economic conditions (a cut in 
hours of work because of an eco- 
nomic downturn). This reduction in 
earnings was partly offset by income 
from other sources and, to a lesser 
extent, by social assistance. Without 
more information it is hard to attribute 
the change solely to the event of 
separation. Moreover, since more 
than a third of separated persons were 
aged 50 or over, some may have 
decided to retire. 


Payers and recipients 


Before separation, 4% of men were 
already making support payments'° 
(to a former partner); five years after 
the breakup the proportion of payers 
was 10%. Only 1% of separated 
women received such payments prior 
to separation; at the end of the study 
period, 5% did. 


Median AFI, after tax and after subtraction of support 


payments 


Separated men 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Separated women 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Male-female ratio of AFI 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


T 


0 


1993 $ 


22,500 22,700 23,300 
22,500 24,900 25,000 


24,600 21,500 
21,900 20,200 


22,600 16,500 21,900 
22,600 24,700 26,600 


15,700 14,500 
15,400 18,300 


1.00 0.73 0.94 
1.00 0.99 1.06 


0.64 0.67 
0.70 0.91 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986 to 1993 
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One year after separation, 13% of 
men paid support and 7% of women 
received support. These proportions 
subsequently fell off slightly, reach- 
ing 10% and 5%, respectively, five 
years after the breakup. 


In the case of couples with no chil- 
dren at separation, women were un- 
likely to receive support payments; 
this explains why the proportions of 
payers and recipients are so low. For 
couples with children at the time, 35% 
of women said they received support 
and 44% of men reported paying it. 
The Divorce Act, 1985 tends to en- 
courage the economic independence 
of the ex-spouses after their breakup; 
hence, the economic bond is often 
maintained only when there are chil- 
dren involved. 


Family situation 


A smaller proportion of payers and 
recipients formed new couples than 
was the case with separated persons 
generally (Table 5). The difference 
was especially marked for women: five 
years after separation, only 14% of 
support recipients had become part of 
a new couple, compared with 50% of 
separated women in general. For men, 
the gap was somewhat smaller: 45% of 
payers were part of a couple five years 
after separation, compared with 58% 
of separated men overall. The earlier 
study showed that payers and recipi- 
ents with children at separation were 
similarly hesitant to form a new union. 


A larger proportion of recipients 
than payers had children living with 
them five years after separation (43% 
versus 16%). Almost all of the remain- 
ing men were unattached, while 
women tended to fall into two catego- 
ries: unattached individuals (46%) 
and lone parents (39%). 


Payers are better off 


Overall, support payers appeared to 
fare better than the majority of sepa- 
rated men. They generally realized 


Separated men as % of all 
men with income 


Employment 
Employment Insurance 
Support 

Social assistance * 
Other ** 


As % of all men paying ... 


Tax 
Support 


Separated women as % of all 
women with income 


Employment 
Employment Insurance 
Support 

Social assistance * 
Other ** 


As % of all women paying ... 


Tax 


All separated men 


Employment 
Employment Insurance 
Support 

Social assistance * 
Other ** 


Tax paid 
Support paid 


All separated women 


Employment 
Employment Insurance 
Support 

Social assistance * 
Other ** 


Tax paid 


Income after separation — people without children 


PEELS OG RIE ET LD OR PA RS TNE TAR ONT ID REO SE EIN TBI 
Table 4 
Income sources of separated men and women, as well as tax 
and support payments 


100 


83 
3 


2 
12 


17 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986 to 1993 

* Social assistance includes non-taxable income, such as Workers’ Compensation, 
the federal supplement and social_assistance. 

** Other income consists of C/QPP benefits, investment income and dividends, 
limited partnership income, other income, pension and RRSP income, Child Tax 
Benefits, GST credit, provincial tax credit and rental income. 
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Table 5 
Change in family composition and percentage change in AFI 
after separation, for payers and recipients * 


Family composition 


Payers (men) 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Recipients (women) 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Percentage change in AFI 


Payers (men) 


Couples 
Lone parents 
Unattached individuals 


Median change ($) 2,600 


Recipients (women) -51 


Couples -17 
Lone parents -32 
Unattached individuals -58 


Median change ($) -13,800 


-10,100 


19 
pa) =e7 =27 
-46 -43 -45 
-9,600 


-9,500 -8,600 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1986 to 1993 


* 


gains in AFI, ranging between 5% and 
10% over the observation period 
(compared with changes between 1% 
and 2% for non-payers). 


This was also true for men who had 
been in families with children 
(Galarneau and Sturrock, 1997).''! Gen- 
erally, payers had a higher AFI than 
non-payers. In this study, one year 
after separation payers’ median AFI 
was $28,500, compared with $22,100 
for non-payers; five years after sepa- 
ration, the corresponding income 
levels were $27,000 and $22,800, 
respectively. 


Support recipients experienced a 
median loss much greater than that 


In this article, all payers are men, and all recipients, women. 


of separated women generally (39% 
versus 16% in T,,). They subse- 
quently recovered part of this, but still 
faced a 32% reduction in AFI (Table 
5). In general, recipients had a lower 
median AFI than non-recipients, even 
though they were receiving support 
payments. 


Unattached women experienced 
the largest losses, followed by women 
heading lone-parent families. Be- 
cause sO many support recipients fell 
into these categories, their median 
losses were greater than those of 
separated women in general (most of 
whom became part of a new couple). 


These observations tend to con- 
firm the conclusions of MacDonald 
(1989) and Rogerson (1990), who 
found that the divorce legislation’s 
encouragement of economic inde- 
pendence of former spouses affects 
two specific groups: women in their 
thirties and forties who are left with 
custody of children following a di- 
vorce, and older women who gener- 
ally did not participate in the labour 
force during their marriage. 


Conclusion 


This article deals with the financial 
situation of separated persons who 
had no children at the time of marital 
breakup. It complements a previously 
published study on the situation of 
separated persons who did have chil- 
dren. A number of differences 
between the subjects in the two stud- 
ies are noted. These differences may 
be explained primarily by age. 


Generally, separated persons with 
no children at the time of marital 
breakup were older than those with 
children. Women were more likely 
to remain unattached over the 
five-year study period when they had 
no children at the time of separation. 
As a consequence, their adjusted fam- 
ily income decreased less, and the 
contrast with men’s AFI was less 
obvious. Also, with no children 
living at home at the time of the 
breakup, fewer men were payers and 
fewer women, recipients of support 
than had been the case in the earlier 
study. These factors help to explain 
why differences between the sexes 
were less marked in the current study. 


Unlike separated spouses who had 
children at the time of the breakup, 
those who were childless experienced 
a greater change in their income 
sources following separation. This 
was especially true in the case of em- 
ployment income, which tended to 
decrease after separation, for both 
men and women. By contrast, income 
from other sources tended to increase. 


O 
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@ Notes 


1 In this article, only children under 18 
are considered. 


2 The data source makes no distinction 
between divorces and separations. Thus, 
the term “separation” includes both sepa- 
rations and divorces, and the term “sepa- 
rated persons” also includes persons who 
are divorced. 


The term “married” is used here for 
simplicity. In fact, some people living 
common law are counted as married (see 
Data source in Galarneau and Sturrock, 
1997). 


3 The earlier study noted an equally 
strong propensity of separated individuals 
to become part of another couple. When 
this did not occur, women were in most 
cases heads of lone-parent families and 
remained so throughout the observation 
period, while men tended to live alone. 


4 This article looks at median changes 
only, and not mean changes. The median 
is more appropriate for measuring income, 
because it is not excessively influenced by 
extreme values. The median separates the 
universe into two equal parts: 50% of 
individuals are below the median and 50% 
are above. 


5 in the year in which separation oc- 
curred, their loss in adjusted family income 
was actually 27%. However, this figure 
must be used with caution, given the many 
changes in living arrangements taking 
place that year. 


6 To adjust family income, an equiva- 
lence scale based on low income measures 
(LIMs) is used. This scale is made up of 


Income after separation — people without children 


“equivalence factors” that give an ap- 
proximation of the extra expense repre- 
sented by each additional household mem- 
ber. The more household members, the 
greater the equivalence factor. In the case 
of a couple with children at the time of the 
breakup, the woman frequently has cus- 
tody of the children, while the man often 
lives alone. The woman’s family income 
(which generally consists solely of her 
personal income, often lower than the 
man’s) is then divided by the equivalence 
factor. The latter has a value of 1.4 for a 
woman and one child, 1.7 for a woman and 
two children, and so on. The man’s family 
income (which generally consists solely of 
his personal income) is also divided by the 
equivalence factor, but the latter often has 
a value of only 1, since proportionally 
more men live alone in the year after 
separation. This explains why the differ- 
ence in AFI between men and women with 
children at separation is more pronounced. 
In the present case, there are few children, 
so the gap in AFI tends to represent the 
income differential between men and 
women, which is brought out when a 
couple separates. 


7 It is normal to observe a slight differ- 
ence here, since this is not the family 
income of men and women who came from 
the same households. In other words, the 
sample is not made up of former spouses 
of the same union, but of unrelated men 
and women who happened to separate 
from their spouses at a given point in 
time. 


8 These are sources of personal income, 
as opposed to family income. 


9 The LAD sheds little light on the 
motivations behind people’s decision to 
reduce their hours of work. 


10 Women are excluded from the support 
payers’ category, while men are excluded 
from the support recipients’ group. These 
exclusions were necessary because of the 
small number of records in each: of these 
categories. In addition, tax data do not 
distinguish between support paid for chil- 
dren and support for the ex-spouse. Sup- 
port payments for the ex-spouse and for 
children are therefore combined. 


11 Given the family income adjustment, 
the presence of children tends to decrease 
the man’s family income. When the man 
lived alone after separation, his salary was 
no longer adjusted for the presence of 
children, and hence was maintained at a 
higher level than in his pre-breakup situ- 
ation. However, this adjustment was nec- 
essary to reflect the effect of children on 
the family income level of both men and 
women. 
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The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 


Hubert Frenken 


ince the Home Buyers’ Plan (HBP) 

was implemented in February 
1992, more than 650,000 Canadians 
have withdrawn $6.2 billion from their 
registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) to finance the purchase or 
construction of a home (Table 1). 
Under this plan, first-time home buy- 
ers are permitted to withdraw up to 
$20,000 from their RRSPs without 
incurring the tax charges normally 
associated with such withdrawals. 
Amounts withdrawn must be fully 
repaid to the home buyers’ RRSPs in 
equal, annual instalments within 15 
years (see HBP repayments). 


The first HBP instalments were due 
before March 1, 1996 and had to be 
reported on 1995 tax returns. Using 
tax data, this article presents informa- 
tion on the extent of the repayments 
and the degree of success HBP par- 
ticipants had in meeting their 
obligations that year. The data also 
permit first-time analysis of the char- 
acteristics of the participants. 
(Although preliminary 1996 informa- 
tion was available at the time of analy- 
sis, the most recent detailed data for 
study were for 1995.) 


Effects of the plan 


It is not possible to determine pre- 
cisely the proportion of Canadians 
with RRSPs who have participated in 
the HBP, since it is not known how 
many Canadians have accumulated 
RRSP savings; however, considering 
the large number of annual contribu- 
tors, the proportion appears to be 
small. For example, 6 million persons 
reported RRSP contributions on their 
1996 tax returns. The 119,000 people 
who took advantage of the HBP that 
year represented just 2% of contribu- 
tors.’ 


Hubert Frenken is with HPF Retirement 
Reflections. He can be reached at (613) 
828-4581, or hubert{@travel-net.com. 


HBP repayments : . 
- Withdrawals under the HBP program 


are still considered part of the partici- 2 
pant’s RRSP assets, but are temporar- 


ily redirected from traditional 
investments to a stake in the individu- 


al’s home. Unlike regular withdrawals, drew $15,000 in 1992 is required to re- 


which incur withholding taxes at the 
_ time of removal and possible additional 
charges when the annual tax return is 


filed, these withdrawals afe Bol (xed: ii he added to the fler’s ax 


_ Neither are they reported on the annual 
return. However, the funds must be 
used to buy « or build a qualifying home 


repayments in annual instalments must 
be made over a 15-year period. Each 


year, Revenue Canada advises the par- 


The effect of this program on the 
housing market is virtually impossible 
to determine. No doubt, many partici- 
pants would otherwise have been un- 
able to purchase a home. Others may 
have had sufficient resources, but 
decided to increase their down pay- 
ment and reduce their outstanding 
mortgages. 


Table 1 


ticipant of this requirement. Missed or 


insufficient payments are treated as 
regular cash withdrawals and taxed 


ee 


For example, someone aha with- — 


pay $1,000 to an RRSP annually from 
1995 to 2009. Failure to make this pay- 
ment means that $1,000 of RRSP in- 


return for the year in which payment is — 
missed. A defaulted payment cannot be © 


within a specified period of time, and _ caught up; that is, the individual may 


not deposit $2,000 in a subsequent year 
and claim all = this as an HBP pay- — 
ment. ! 


Whether being able to purchase a 
home offsets the reduction in retire- 
ment savings and income is difficult 
to estimate. It depends on whether 
home values increase and whether 
one will have a mortgage-free home 
for retirement, with the reduced living 
costs that implies. Even if the 
amounts withdrawn are repaid as 


Participation in the Home Buyers’ Plan * 


All periods 


February 26, 1992 to March 1, 1993 
March 2, 1993 to March 1, 1994 

March 2, 1994 to December 31, 1994 
January 1, 1995 to December 31, 1995 
January 1, 1996 to December 31, 1996 
January 1, 1997 to December 31, 1997 
January 1, 1998 to March 18, 1998 


Participants Withdrawals 


000 $ millions 
650 6,194 


1,536 

7,001 

56 455 
19 718 
119 1,136 
132 1,306 
4 32 


Source: Revenue Canada, Individual Returns and Payment Processing Directorate 


* 


Number and amounts recorded as of March 18, 1998. Some additional 


applications may have been approved but not yet added to the database. 
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scheduled, there is a loss of com- 
pound, tax-free interest that would 
otherwise have been earned by the 
RRSP savings.? Moreover, failure to 
meet the repayment schedule results 
in even greater losses. A missed or 
inadequate payment not only incurs 
an immediate tax liability, but is also 
permanently lost as a future source of 
retirement income. 


Many fail to meet the 
required payments 


In 1995, one-third of those obligated 
to make instalment payments either 
failed to do so or paid insufficiently. 
Almost 154,000 taxfilers reported 
nearly $173 million in payments that 
year, for an average of $1,120. Nearly 
3,000 of them did not pay a sufficient 
amount, however (Table 2). Of the 
$2.2 million they owed, these taxfilers 
deposited less than $1.6 million. 
Moreover, almost 76,000 did not meet 
their obligation at all (nearly $46 mil- 
lion, $600 on average). The total 
shortfall of over $46 million repre- 
sented 21% of the amount due that 
year. 


The default rate continued in 1996. 
Preliminary data show that, of the 
300,000 individuals who were required 
to make repayments that year, 97,000 
(33%) failed to do so. Of the $271 mil- 
lion due that year, $62 million (23%) 
was not paid. 


Fewer women than men 


The 1995 tax data show that 128,000 
HBP participants with payments due 
were men and 101,000 were women. 
Women’s share of HBP participants 
seems to be directly related to their 
percentage of RRSP contributors. 
They represented 44% of taxfilers 
with 1995 HBP payments due — similar 
to their share of RRSP contributors in 
recent years. 


On average, however, women 
appear to have removed higher 
amounts from their RRSPs under the 


Table 2 
HBP instalments paid and not paid, 1995 


Both sexes 


Number Amount 


7000 =$ millions 


Total 219.1 


Payment WAS 
Complete 171.0 
Partial 1.6 

Shortfall 46.5 
No payment 45.9 
Partial payment 0.7 


Source: RRSP room file 


HBP than have men: their average 
repayment was $1,160 (versus $1,090). 
Furthermore, although their share of 
annual RRSP contributions has al- 
ways been much lower than men’s 
(only about 35% in recent years), they 
paid 46% of the 1995 HBP instalments 
and were responsible for 43% of the 
1995 shortfall. 


Chart A 


Number 
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Men Women 


Amount Number Amount 


7000 = $ millions 7000 $ millions 


128 120.7 98.3 


94.0 
92:9 
lat 
26.8 
26.3 
0.5 


Most participants are in their 
thirties 

Nearly half the taxfilers with HBP 
instalments due in 1995 were between 
age 30 and 39. Moreover, this age 
group accounted for 42% of the 
amounts paid or owed (Chart A). 


These percentages seem high, given 
that only 24% of all taxfilers and 29% 


Almost half of HBP participants are in their thirties. 


% 
50 


40 


30 


Under 30 30 to 39 


Source: RRSP room file 


40 to 49 


ie] Participants 


Di Payments 


50 to 59 60 and over 


Age 
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The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 


of RRSP contributors that year were 
in their thirties, and that they were re- 
sponsible for just 27% of all 1995 con- 
tributions. However, persons in this 
age group are more likely than those 
at other ages to acquire their first 
homes. Older RRSP contributors, par- 
ticularly those in their fifties and six- 
ties, are apt to own a home already. 
Relatively few younger individuals 
are in a financial position to buy a 
home and, even if they were, they 
would probably have few or no RRSP 
savings to draw from. 


Nearly 60% of HBP participants 
were under age 40. Those in their for- 
ties represented 28% of taxfilers with 
payments and 25% of those without. 
Surprisingly, persons aged 60 and 
older, who made up less than 4% of 
plan participants, represented 7% of 
the 78,000 who had not met their obli- 
gation. Some in this latter group may 
have experienced a reduction in their 
income through job loss or early retire- 
ment and may not have been in a po- 
sition to make the required payments. 
Others may not have considered HBP 
payments a priority, because of the 
relatively few years remaining before 
they would have to collapse their 
RRSPs.* 


Many participants have low 
incomes 


One in every five taxfilers with HBP 
instalment payments due had income 
under $20,000 in 1995. This income 
group was also responsible for nearly 
one-fifth of the instalment payment 
amounts actually made (Chart B). 
These proportions seem high com- 
pared with their shares of RRSP con- 
tributors and contributions: in 1995, 
less than 10% of contributors had 
incomes below $20,000 and they 
deposited just 7% of the total that 
year. 


More than one-third of taxfilers 
with HBP instalments due had in- 
comes between $20,000 and $39,999 
and their combined payments were 
nearly one-third of the total. How- 
ever, the proportion of 1995 RRSP 


Chart B 


HBP participants typically have incomes between $20,000 and 


$60,000. 


Yo 
40 


$20,000 to 
$39,999 


Less than 
$20,000 


Source: RRSP room file 


contributors for this income group 
was almost 40%. This discrepancy is 
probably explained by the higher age 
of many RRSP participants with such 
income, many of whom already owned 
a home or did not need to use their 
RRSP savings to purchase one. 


The relatively high HBP participa- 
tion rate for taxfilers with low incomes 
resulted in an even higher payment 
delinquency rate for this group. 
While individuals with sufficient pay- 
ments and incomes below $20,000 rep- 
resented just 14% of all who met their 
obligations, those with insufficient 
payments accounted for 30% of all 
who failed to do so. 


At the other end of the spectrum, 
HBP repayers with incomes of $60,000 
or more were 19% of the total, but only 
11% of the group who failed to make 
adequate payments. 


Summary and conclusion 


The Home Buyers’ Plan, implemented 
in 1992, has generated a great deal of 
interest. Since then, 650,000 Canadi- 
ans have removed $6.2 billion from 
their RRSP savings for the purchase 


$40,000 to 
$59,999 


[Ay Participants 


i Payments 


$60,000 to 
$79,999 


$80,000 
and over 


Income 


or construction of a home. Data re- 
cently made available provide some 
insight into the extent to which these 
withdrawals may affect the future re- 
tirement income of those who partici- 
pate in this program. Participants not 
only sacrifice the income that their 
RRSP withdrawals would have gener- 
ated until retirement, they also forfeit 
the amount that should be repaid each 
year to their RRSP, if they do not make 
the payment. 


In 1995, one-third of individuals 
obligated to make such instalment 
payments (more than 78,000) failed to 
do so and the shortfall (over $46 
million) was more than one-fifth of the 
amount due. Not only were these 
missed payments treated as regular 
RRSP withdrawals that year and taxed 
at the affected HBP participants’ mar- 
ginal tax rates, they could not be di- 
rected to RRSPs in future years, since 
defaulted payments cannot be caught 


up. 


Because fewer women than men 
have RRSP savings, they also make 
fewer HBP withdrawals. However, 
since their average repayment in 1995 
was higher than men’s, it would 
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appear that their average withdrawals 
were also higher. The rate of default 
on repayments was the same for both 
Sexes. 


The use of RRSP savings for home 
purchase is more heavily concen- 
trated among people in their thirties 
and forties and among those with in- 
comes between $30,000 and $49,999. 
HBP participants with lower incomes 
have the highest default rates. 


The HBP default rate evident in 
1995 persisted in 1996. Whether it will 
continue remains to be seen. Instal- 
ments first became due in 1995, so 
these early results may not be an ac- 
curate gauge of future response to 
HBP requirements. Eventually, par- 
ticipants may be better prepared to 
meet these obligations if higher in- 
comes and fewer other financial pres- 
sures prevail. O 


@ Notes 


1 For detailed information on the taxa- 
tion of RRSP withdrawals and on the rules 
governing the Home Buyers’ Plan, see 
Frenken (1996). 


2 Even though the bulk of individuals 
with RRSP savings participate on an 
annual basis (Frenken, 1995), the total 
number with such savings must be well 
over 10 million. 


3 One other consideration (often over- 
looked) is the burden such repayments add 
to future “shelter costs” of mortgage, 
property tax and other expenses. These 
payments may also hamper continued 
contributions to RRSPs. As well, the 
volatility of real estate values may serve 
to make a home purchase a less certain 
investment than in the past. 


4 Starting with the 1997 tax year, RRSP 
holders must convert their savings to a 
pay-out product — either a registered re- 
tirement income fund or an annuity — by 
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the end of the year in which they reach age 
69. Some of these older RRSP savers may 
already have owned a home and used the 
withdrawals to purchase a second or a 
recreational home, since the requirement 
that the HBP withdrawals be used only for 
first-time home purchase was not imple- 
mented until 1995. 
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Employment Insurance in 
Canada: Policy changes 


Zhengxi Lin 


mployment Insurance or EI (for- 

merly Unemployment Insurance 
or UI) was introduced in Canada in 
1940. Over the course of nearly 60 
years, the system has undergone 
numerous changes, the most signi- 
ficant being the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1971, which widely 
liberalized the system. 


The system prior to 1971 


After an amendment to the British 
North America Act that brought 
unemployment insurance, among 
other matters, under federal jurisdic- 
tion, Parliament passed Canada’s first 
Unemployment Insurance Act on 
August 7, 1940. The Act’s main objec- 
tives were to provide financial assist- 
ance to unemployed persons, to find 
suitable employment for Canadians, 
to move people out of areas of high 
unemployment, and to provide aid to 
the disadvantaged. 


The 1940 Act made coverage com- 
pulsory except for certain industries, 
professional services, government 
services, casual employees, and per- 
sons with annual earnings over 
$2,000. During the first year of opera- 
tion the system covered approxi- 
mately 2.5 million workers, or about 
42% of the workforce. 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission administered the Act and 
the federal government paid for the 
administration of the program, plus 
20% of the employee and employer 
contributions combined. Contribu- 
tions into the UI fund commenced on 
July 1, 1941. The first date on which 
claimants could qualify for benefits 
was January 27, 1942. 


Zhengxi Lin is with the Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Division. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-0830. 


Recent trends 


Prior to 1993, benefit payouts exceeded © 

premium revenues, substantially in — 
some cases, and the Employment Insur- 
ance fund was in the red every year (ex- 
cept for the business cycle peak of 1987 


and 1988). For example, the gross defi- 


cit was around $4 billion in 1982 and — 
$3 billion in 1991. The system turned — 
around in 1993, when the books were 
nearly balanced, and surpluses have | 


been the rule ever since. The gross sur- 
plus was over $3.5 billion in 1994 and 


close to $6 billion in both 1995 and | 


1996 (Chart A). This turnaround 


reflects both increased revenues and 


reduced expenditures. 


Chart A 
Since 1994, the El account 
has been in surplus. 


$ billions 
20, ; 
Premium 
15+ revenues ve 
10; Benefit 


payouts 


Balance 


EGS : 
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Source: Employment Insurance statistics 


Increased revenues 


Total premium revenues collected from 
employees and employers rose from 
about $10 billion in 1989 to around $19 
billion per year since 1994, largely 
thanks to the recovery of the economy. 
At the same time, EI financing has 
changed significantly over the years. 


This article has been adapted from a 
longer paper entitled “Employment 
Insurance in Canada: Recent trends and 


policy changes,” which was published 
in the Canadian Tax Journal, April 
1998 (Volume 46, no. 1). The policy 


Prior to 1990, the cost of the program 
_ was shared by employees, employers 
and the federal government. In 1990, the 

_ federal government’s financial respon- 
__ sibilities were eliminated as the fund be- 


came self-financing; that is, the entire 


cost of the system is now shared 
between employers and employees. 


Reduced expenditures 


As revenues have risen, benefit payouts 


_ have declined steadily, from $19 billion 
in 1992 to $13 billion in 1996. This is 


the result of the falling number of ben- 


eficiaries, coupled with benefit rate 


reductions. The number of beneficiaries 
peaked at 1.4 million in 1992, and has 


_been falling ever since, sliding to 0.9 mil- 


lion by 1997. Similarly, the number of 
beneficiaries receiving regular benefits 


hit its 1.0 million peak in 1991 and de- 


clined steadily to 0.5 million by 1997. 
The ratio of regular beneficiaries with no 


- earnings to unemployed peaked in 1989 


at 74%. And it too has been declining — 
rapidly since 1990, reaching 36% by 


_ 1997 (Chart 8). 


Chart B 
Fewer unemployed are El 
beneficiaries. 


Regular beneficiaries with no 
earnings, as % of unemployed 


80 
70 ey 
patie: ba/ eh 
50 
40 


30 
1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 
Source: Employment Insurance statistics 
and Labour Force Survey 


changes noted are by no means intended 
to present a complete history; rather, 
they were selected by the author in the 
context of possible effects on recent 
trends. 
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In order to be eligible for benefits, 
claimants had to furnish proof that 
they were unemployed, available for 
work (unless engaged in approved 
training) and able to work, and that 
they had contributed into the fund for 
at least 180 days during a two-year 
period prior to the claim. Persons were 
disqualified from receiving benefits 
for up to 6 weeks if they had left their 
employment without just cause, had 
refused to accept suitable employ- 
ment, or had been dismissed for mis- 
conduct. In addition, persons who 
were directly involved in labour 
disputes were disqualified from 
receiving benefits. 


Main changes to the system in the 
1940s included enacting provisions 
to assist persons discharged from the 
Armed Forces (1941); transferring the 
administration of the Act to the 
Department of Labour (1942); and 
raising the annual earnings ceiling for 
coverage to $2,400 (1943). By the end 
of the 1940s, the system covered 
approximately 50% of the workforce, 
and the maximum weekly benefits had 
risen to $18.30 for claimants with 
dependants and $14.40 for those with- 
out dependants. 


The system continued to evolve 
during the 1950s. The amendments of 
February 1950 provided supple- 
mentary or seasonal benefits to per- 
sons ineligible for regular benefits. In 
1952, the waiting period was reduced 
to 5 days, and the supplementary ben- 
efits period extended. In August 1953, 
the Act was amended to provide for 
the continuation of benefit payments 
in case the claimant became ill after 
the claim had started. 


A new act was passed on October 
2, 1955 introducing a series of changes 
to benefit rates, contributions, dura- 
tion of benefit payments, allowable 
earnings during the claim period, sea- 
sonal benefits, and coverage. In Sep- 
tember 1956, regulations regarding 
repeat claimants were relaxed, and the 
eligibility requirement reduced from 30 
to 24 weeks of insurable employment 
in the past year or since the last claim. 
By the end of the 1950s, maximum 
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weekly benefits had advanced to 
$36.00 for claimants with dependants, 
and $27.00 for those without depend- 
ants; maximum weekly insurable earn- 
ings had increased to $69.00; 
maximum weekly contributions had 
risen to $0.94; the coverage earnings 
ceiling had reached $5,460; and the 
maximum benefit entitlement had in- 
creased to 52 weeks. In addition, cov- 
erage was extended to self-employed 
fishermen. To encourage claimants to 
seek employment, the regulations 
permitted earnings of up to 50% of 
weekly benefits without penalty. 


The system remained relatively 
stable in the 1960s, during which no 
major legislative amendments were 
made. Following the release of the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (the “Gill Report’) in 1962, the 
government undertook some adminis- 
trative changes. In April 1965, the 
duties and functions of the employ- 
ment service became the responsibil- 
ity of the Minister of Labour. Further 
integration of manpower policies and 
programs resulted in the creation of 
the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. On October 1, 1966, the 
employment service was transferred 
to this new department. By the end of 
the decade, the system’s coverage 
had expanded to about 68% of the 
workforce. 


The system since 1971 


Major institutional changes to the 
system were enacted by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of June 27, 
1971. One major objective was to 
provide “adequate” income support 
for all persons experiencing temporary 
earnings interruptions. The new leg- 
islation widely liberalized the earlier 
system. Among other things, it pro- 
vided nearly universal coverage for 
paid employees, eased eligibility, and 
added a host of special benefits, such 
as sickness, maternity and retirement 
benefits. Since the 1971 reforms, the 
system has undergone a series of 
refinements. (See Appendix for a 
chronology of main legislation.) 
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Coverage requirements 


In 1971, coverage became nearly uni- 
versal. The only exclusions were the 
self-employed (except self-employed 
fishermen, who were covered under 
separate regulatory rules for income 
support during the off-season); per- 
sons aged 70 years or over (65 or over, 
as of January 1, 1976; then back to 70 
or over, effective November 18, 1990); 
and persons who did not meet the 
minimum weekly earnings requirement 
(20% of the maximum weekly insurable 
earnings). This earnings requirement 
applied to each job separately; that is, 
earnings could not be summed across 
different jobs to meet this require- 
ment. 


Weekly hours of work were added 
to the minimum coverage requirement 
in 1979. The level was set at 20 hours 
a week or 20% of the weekly maximum 
insurable earnings for 1979 and 1980; 
15 hours a week and 20% of the 
weekly maximum insurable earnings 
between 1981 and 1986; and 15 hours 
a week or 20% of the weekly maximum 
insurable earnings since 1987. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1997, the minimum 
requirement was abolished and every 
hour of work became insurable. 


Eligibility, entrance 
requirement and UI regions 


The 1971 legislation called for a mini- 
mum of 8 weeks of insurable employ- 
ment during the 52 weeks immediately 
preceding the claim (qualifying 
period) for regular benefits; 20 weeks 
for special benefits. On December 4, 
1977, the 8-week minimum was re- 
placed by the Variable Entrance 
Requirement (VER). Depending on the 
unemployment rate prevailing in the 
region of residence, the claimant was 
required to have 10 to 14 weeks of 
insurable employment during the 
qualifying period to become eligible 
for benefits. Effective July 1, 1979, new 
entrants and re-entrants to the labour 
market required 20 weeks of insurable 
employment during the qualifying 
period. Repeat claimants (those who 
had made a claim in the past 52 weeks) 
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in regions where the unemployment 
rate was below 11% needed up to 6 
weeks of insurable employment in ad- 
dition to the VER (Table 1). 


LTS Re 9 RR Re 
Table 1 
Employment Insurance 
Variable Entrance 
Requirement 


Minimum weeks of 
insurable employment 


Bill C-27 Bill C-21 Bill C-17 


Regional unemployment 


Under 6% 14 20 
6% to 7% 13 19 
7% to 8% 12 18 
8% to 9% 14 Ld, 
9% to 10% 10 16 
10% to 11% aa 15 
11% to 12% “Oh 14 
12% to 13% es 13 
13% to 14% a 12 
14% to 15% Bs 11 
15% and over ... 10 


On February 11, 1990, the recurring 
legislation that permitted the VER 
failed to pass the Senate. The entrance 
requirement reverted to a uniform 14 
weeks nation-wide. When Bill C-21 
came into force on November 18, 
1990, repeat claimants were no longer 
required to work up to 6 additional 
weeks. The VER became 10 to 20 
weeks, depending on the regional un- 
employment rate. Effective July 7, 
1994, Bill C-17 set the VER at 12 to 20 
weeks, depending on the regional 
unemployment rate. As of January 1, 
1997, hours of work replaced weeks of 
insurable employment as the measure 
of entitlement. 


When the VER was first imple- 
mented in 1977, the regional unem- 
ployment rate was based on 16 UI 
economic regions (established under 
the UI Act of 1971). Bill C-27 (Novem- 
ber 11, 1978) increased the number of 
UI regions to 48. Bill C-21 (November 
18, 1990) further raised the number 
to 62. 


Replacement (benefit) rate 


The 1971 Act set the replacement rate 
at 75% of insurable earnings for claim- 
ants with dependants, and 66.67% 
for those without dependants. As of 
January 1, 1976, Bill C-69 reduced the 
former to 66.67%. Effective January 1, 
1979, Bill C-14 further lowered the re- 
placement rate to 60%. As of April 4, 
1993, Bill C-113 reduced this rate for 
new claimants to 57%. And effective 
July 7, 1994, Bill C-17 raised the rate 
for claimants with low weekly earn- 
ings (less than half of the maximum 
insurable earnings) and with depend- 
ants to 60%, but lowered it to 55% for 
others. Finally, effective January 1, 
1997, the base used to calculate the 
amount of benefit changed to average 
earnings over the 20 weeks preceding 
the claim. 


Maximum benefit period and 
phases 


In 1971, the maximum benefit period 
could not exceed 51 weeks (except for 
persons participating in approved 
training). Bill C-27 reduced this to 50 
weeks as of September 11, 1977. 


The 1971 legislation allowed for 
benefits to be paid out in five phases: 
the first provided 8 tol5 weeks of ben- 
efits; the second, 10 weeks; the third, 
up to 18 weeks for claimants with a 
strong labour force attachment; the 
fourth (National Extended Benefits), 
up to 8 weeks, depending on the 
national unemployment rate (evalu- 
ated once benefit weeks granted in 
phases one to three were exhausted); 
and the fifth (Regional Extended 
Benefits), up to 18 weeks, depending 
on the regional unemployment rate 
and the difference between that and 
the national unemployment rate 
(evaluated once benefit weeks 
granted in phases one to four were 
exhausted) (Table 2). 


On September 11, 1977, a three- 
phased structure replaced the former 
one: the first phase provided up to 25 


weeks of benefits — one week of ben- 
efits for each week of insurable em- 
ployment; the second (Labour Force 
Extended Benefits), a maximum of 13 
weeks, one week for each 2 weeks of 
insurable employment beyond 26 
weeks; the third (Regional Extended 
Benefits), up to 32 weeks — 2 weeks of 
benefits for each 0.5 percentage point 
increment in the regional unemploy- 
ment rate in excess of 4%. 


On November 18, 1990, a single 
benefit schedule came into effect, 
based on weeks of insurable employ- 
ment and on the regional unemploy- 
ment rate. Om April. 3. 199454 
two-component system replaced that 
schedule: the work component — 
providing up to 20 weeks of benefits 
(one week of benefits for every 2 of 
work for the first 40 insured weeks) 
and up to 12 additional weeks of ben- 
efits (one for each additional week of 
work beyond 40); and the regional 
component — up to 26 weeks of ben- 
efits (2 for every percentage point by 
which the regional unemployment 
rate exceeded 4%). The maximum ben- 
efit entitlement remained at 50 weeks. 


Disqualification and penalty 


Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1971, claimants could be dis- 
qualified for a maximum’3 weeks of 
benefits for quitting without just 
cause, for being dismissed for miscon- 
duct, for refusing to accept suitable 
employment, for failing to attend a 
placement interview, or for refusing to 
follow instructions from personnel 
handling the claims. And these weeks 
of disqualification counted as weeks 
of benefit in calculating the maximum 
weeks of entitlement. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, the penalty rose to a maxi- 
mum 6 weeks; as of November 18, 
1990, it moved to 7 to 12 weeks, and 
the replacement rate dropped to 50%. 
Then, effective April 4, 1993, those 
who quit without just cause or were 
fired because of misconduct, or who 
refused to accept suitable employ- 
ment, became ineligible for benefits. 
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Table 2 
Benefit period during different phases, 1971 to 1977 


Insurable 
employment 


Phase 1 


3 to 15 weeks 


20 and over 


Phase 2 


8 and over 


2-week intervals 


51 to 52 


Phase 4 


National unemploy- 
ment rate 


Under 4% 
4% to 5% 
5% and over 


Phase 5 
Benefit period 


1 to 6 weeks 


Benefit 


8 


eligibility 


weeks 


extra week of benefits for each 2 
additional weeks of insurable employment 


Benefit eligibility 


0 
4 
8 


weeks 


Benefits cease if one of the conditions is 
satisfied: 


Regional unemployment drops below 4% 

The difference between the regional and 
national unemployment rates drops to under 

1 percentage point 

At the end of the 6th week, the difference 
between the regional and national unemploy- 
ment rates drops to under 2 percentage points 


Regional unemployment drops below 4% 

The difference between the regional and 
national unemployment rates drops to under 

2 percentage points 

At the end of the 12th week, the difference 
between the regional and national unemploy- 
ment rates drops to under 3 percentage points 


Regional unemployment drops below 4% 
The difference between the regional and 
national unemployment rates drops to under 
3 percentage points 


Source: The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971 
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Earnings, benefit claw-back 
and penalty for repeat users 


As of 1971, beneficiaries were allowed 
to earn up to 25% of benefits without 
penalty. Beyond this limit, their ben- 
efits were subject to a dollar-for- 
dollar reduction. Effective January 1, 
1979, a benefit claw-back was intro- 
duced to retrieve benefits from recipi- 
ents with high earnings. Claimants 
with net income in excess of one-and- 
a-half times the annual maximum 
insurable earnings were required to 
pay back 30% of the benefits received. 


As of July 1, 1996, the replacement 
rate for repeat users is now one 
percentage point lower for each 20 
weeks of EI use in the past 5 years, up 
to the maximum of 5 percentage 
points. In addition, repeat claimants 
face a benefit claw-back of up to 100% 
if their earnings exceed the maximum 
insurable earnings. The extent of the 
claw-back depends on the number of 
weeks of EI use in the past 5 years. 
Benefits received before July 1, 1996 
are not counted, nor are special ben- 
efits (maternity, parental, sickness) 
received at any time. 


Financing and contributions 


The 1971 Act required that the costs 
of the system be shared by employ- 
ers, employees and the federal gov- 
ernment. Employers — who have been 
assessed at 1.4 times the employee 
premium rate since 1972 — and their 
employees were deemed responsible 
for the following costs: administra- 
tion, special benefits, and regular 
benefits attributable to a level of na- 
tional unemployment rate of up to 4%. 
The federal government assumed 
responsibility for costs relating to 
benefits paid to self-employed fisher- 
men, payments to persons who had 
been granted extensions after train- 
ing, benefits received by claimants in 
phases four and five, and benefits 
associated with the first three phases 
if the national unemployment rate 
exceeded 4%. 
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Effective January 1, 1979, Bill C-14 
stipulated that the cost of the Labour 
Force Extended Benefits be shared 
among employers, employees and 
the federal government. The cost of 
operating the National Employment 
Service was shifted to employers and 
employees on April 1, 1980. Later that 
year (July 1), employers and employ- 
ees also became responsible for costs 
relating to all benefits paid during the 
initial and Labour Force Extended 
Benefits periods. Finally, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1990, the federal government’s 
share of costs was eliminated and the 
UI fund became self-financing. The 
entire cost of the system is now shared 


by employers and i Ries 
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Appendix 


A chronology of major Employment (Unemployment) Insurance legislation since 1971 


Legislation Effective date Key parameters 


UI Act June 27, 1971 e Generously liberalized the pre-1971 system: 


Bill C-156 


Bill C-113 


January 1, 1976 


September 11, 1977 


January 1, 1979 


January 1, 1984 


February 11, 1990 


November 18, 1990 


April 4, 1993 


July 7, 1994 


July 1, 1996 


e Provided nearly universal coverage (commencing February 2, 1972) 
® Eased eligibility 
e Added a series of special benefits — sickness, maternity and retirement 


Disqualification increased from 3 to 6 weeks for those who quit without just cause, 
were fired because of misconduct, refused to accept suitable employment, failed to 
attend a placement interview, or refused to follow instructions from personnel 
handling their claims 

Maximum age for coverage reduced from 70 to 65 

Replacement rate reduced from 75% to 66.67% for claimants with dependants 


Variable Entrance Requirements (VERs) established (effective December 4, 1977), 
based on 16 UI regions 

Three-phased benefit structure replaced former five-phased benefit structure 
Maximum benefit period reduced to 50 weeks 

48 new UI regions replaced former 16 UI regions (effective November 11, 1978) 


Entrance requirement for new entrants and re-entrants to the labour market set at 
20 weeks (effective July 1, 1979) 

Entrance requirement for repeat claimants set at VER, plus up to 6 additional 
weeks in regions with an unemployment rate under 11% 

Replacement rate reduced to 60% 

Benefit claw-back introduced to recover benefits paid to high income recipients 


Seasonal fishermen’s benefits modified 
Maternity benefits modified 
Adoption benefits introduced 


Failed to pass the Senate; entrance requirements reverted to a uniform 14 weeks 
nation-wide 


Repeat claimants no longer required 6 additional weeks 

Retirement benefits eliminated; workers 65 and over covered again 

Penalty increased from 6, to 7 to 12 weeks for quitting without just cause, for 
being dismissed for misconduct, or for refusing to accept suitable employment; 
and replacement rate dropped to 50% for these claimants 

VERs raised from 10 to 14 weeks, to 10 to 20 weeks 

Single benefit schedule replaced former three-phased structure 

Number of UI regions revised to 62 


Those who quit without just cause, were fired for misconduct, or refused to 
accept suitable employment became ineligible for benefits 
Replacement rate lowered to 57% from 60% 


VERs raised to 12 to 20 weeks 

Entitlement duration changed to work component and regional component 
Replacement rate raised to 60% for claimants with low earnings and dependants; 
lowered to 55% for others 


System renamed to Employment Insurance (El) 

Hours/earnings coverage requirement abolished; every hour of work insurable, 
starting in January, 1997 ; 

Entrance requirement and benefit entitlement based on hours of work 

Average earnings over the last 20 weeks used to calculate amount of benefits 
Replacement rate for repeat claimants lowered by one percentage point for each 
20 weeks of use in the past 5 years, up to a maximum 5 percentage points 
Repeat claimants face a benefit claw-back of up to 100%, depending on earnings 
and weeks of benefits in the last 5 years 

Weekly maximum insurable earnings revised to $750 
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For and About Businesses 
Serving the Business of Canada... 


he services sector now 
dominates the industrial 


economies of the world. 
Telecommunications, banking, eon 
advertising, computers, real estate, 

engineering and insurance represent 
an eclectic range of services on which 


all other economic sectors rely. 


Despite their critical economic role, 
however, it has been hard to find out 
what’s happening in these industries. 
Extensive and time-consuming 
efforts have, at best, provided a 
collection of diverse bits and pieces 
of information ... an incomplete 
basis for informed understanding 


and effective action. 


Now, instead of this fragmented picture, Services 
Indicators brings you a cohesive whole. An innovative 
quarterly from Statistics Canada, this publication breaks 
new ground, providing timely updates on performance 
and developments in: 


Communications 
_ Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Business Services 


Services Indicators brings together analytical tables, 
charts, graphs and commentary in a stimulating and 
inviting format. From a wide range of key financial 
indicators including profits, equity, revenues, assets and 


Services 
Indicators 


> Commumications 
> Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
> Business Services 


blication! 


liabilities, to trends and analysis of 
employment, salaries and output - 
PLUS a probing feature article in 
every issue, Services Indicators 
gives you the complete picture for 
the first time! 


Indicateurs 
des services 


> Communications 

> Finances, assurances et services immobéters 
> Services oux entreprises 

2homne trimesire 


Finally, anyone with a vested 
interest in the services economy can 
go to Services Indicators for 
current information on these 
industries ... both at-a-glance and in 
more detail than has ever been 
available before - all in one unique 
publication. 


If your business is serving business 


in Canada, or if you are involved in 
financing, supplying, assessing or actually using these 
services, Services Indicaiors is a turning point - an 
opportunity to forge into the future armed with the 
most current insights and knowledge. 


Services Indicators (catalogue no. 63-016-XPB) is $116 
(plus GST/HST and applicable PST) in Canada, US$116 in the 
United States and US$116 in other countries. 


To*order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre listed in this publication. 


If more convenient, fax your order to 1-800-889-9734 or 

(613) 951-1584 or call 1-800-267-6677 toll-free in Canada and the 
United States [(613) 951-7277 elsewhere] and charge to your VISA 
or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca. Visit our Web Site 
at www.statcan.ca. 
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What’s new? 


M@ UPCOMING RELEASES 


m@ Survey of Consumer Finances looks at 
after-tax income 


Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 
1996 


How do transfer payments and income taxes affect 
the income of lower, middle and upper income families? 
Over time, have income taxes and transfer payments 
narrowed or widened the gap between lower and upper 
income families? Income After Tax, Distributions by 
Size in Canada, 1996 (Catalogue no. 13-210-XPB) 
presents information that can address these questions. 


This report includes detailed tables presenting 
income after tax (averages, medians and distributions), 
transfer payments, and income tax paid for families 
and unattached individuals, by various demographic 
and labour characteristics. Historical data are also 
included, illustrating the net effect of cash transfers 
and income tax on family incomes over time. These 
tables present averages for incomes before transfers, 
transfer payments, total income, income tax, and 
income after tax for various family types (elderly 
families, married couples, two-parent families, lone- 
parent families). Other tables show the percentages 
of income received in transfers and paid as income 
tax. Finally, inequality measures such as quintile 
statistics and Gini coefficients are presented, allowing 
analysts to determine whether income inequality has 
been decreasing or growing. 


To order this publication, contact Client Services, 
Income Statistics Division at (613) 951-7355 
or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951-3012; e-mail: 
income@statcan.ca. O 


m= Family Expenditure Survey (FAMEX) 


In 1996, households spent an average of $49,100 on 
everything from taxes to travel, an 8% increase over 
1992. Households spent 17 cents of every dollar in 
their 1996 budgets on shelter costs, second only to 
personal taxes, which ate up almost 22 cents of every 
dollar. Twelve cents went to transportation costs, 
and another 12 cents to food. The remaining 37 cents 
was spent on a variety of items such as recreation, 
personal insurance and pension contributions, 
household operation, clothing, and gifts and contri- 
butions to charity. 
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For further information concerning data from 
Family Expenditure in Canada, 1996 (Catalogue no. 
62-555-XPB), contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 
951-3012; e-mail: expenditures@statcan.ca. O 


M@ JUST RELEASED 


m@ Work Absence Rates, 1980 to 1997 


Statistics Canada recently released a publication on 
work absences for personal reasons. Absence rates 
vary considerably among groups of workers. Factors 
such as family circumstances, age, industry, 
occupation, work schedule and leave entitlements all 
play arole. This publication provides tables on work 
absence rates for men and women by age, education, 
and presence of children; by detailed industry and 
occupation groups; by public versus private sector; 
by union coverage, workplace size, job tenure and 
job permanency; by province, region or census 
metropolitan area; and by job benefits (paid vacation, 
sick leave entitlement or flexitime work option). 


The report, which draws on data from the 
redesigned Labour Force Survey, covers full-time 
employees in 1997 and excludes maternity leave. 
Absence rates for the 1980-to-1997 period, including 
maternity leave, are provided for comparison. Some 
data from the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements 
are also included. 


For further information on Work Absence Rates, 
1980 to 1997 (Catalogue no. 71-535-MPB no. 9, $50) 
contact Ernest B. Akyeampong, Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division at (613) 951-4624; e-mail: 
akyeern@statcan.ca or Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951- 
4720; e-mail: usaljea@statcan.ca. O 


m@ New workplace survey 


The Longitudinal Workplace and Employee Survey 
(WES) will be among the first large-scale, national 
efforts to survey both establishments and their 
employees. This will make it possible to study the 
experiences of workers in relation to the practices of 
their employers, and vice-versa. 


This report is based on the 1996 pilot WES, which 
was a small-scale test run. The data are not 
representative of the entire Canadian economy and 
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should be considered preliminary. Nonetheless, the 
results do provide important data on a number of 
issues about which very little is currently known. 
Topics include the type of business strategies used 
by firms, training opportunities, technology adoption, 
and labour turnover. The first wave of the longitudinal 
survey will be in the field in early 1999. 


For more information on The Evolving Workplace: 
Findings From the Pilot Workplace and Employee 
Survey (Catalogue no. 71-583-XPE, $20), contact 
Garnett Picot, Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division at (613) 951-8214; e-mail: picogar@statcan.ca. 

O 


m 7996 Census of Canada 


Statistics Canada has released 1996 Census data 
showing trends in the Canadian workforce during the 
past five years, the 8 of 11 announcements that are 
painting a new statistical portrait of the nation. 


This report contains information on the labour 
market activities of individuals aged 15 and over, 
including data by industry, occupation and class of 
worker (self-employed or employee). While this report 
presents data only for national, provincial or territorial, 
and census metropolitan area levels, the census also 
provides information for small communities. 


Also examined are the characteristics of those who 
work at home and the various modes of transportation 
people use to get to work. As well, it contains data 
for all Canadians aged 15 and over on the amount of 
time spent on unpaid housework or home maintenance, 
on child care, and on unpaid care or assistance to 
seniors. The following are highlights: 


@ In 1996, more women worked as retail sales clerks 
than in any other occupation. Five years earlier, 
the most common job for women had been 
secretary. Among men, truck drivers moved into 
the number one position, pushing retail sales clerks 
into second place. 


@ Excluding people who lived and worked on a farm, 
about 6% of the employed reported that they 
usually worked at home in 1996. A majority were 
women and more than half were self-employed. 


@ Only 10% of the working population reported that 
they used some form of public transit in 1996 to 
get to work. Nearly three-quarters of all workers 
drove to work. 


For further information on the new releases, contact 
your nearest Regional Reference Centre, or e-mail 
infostats@statcan.ca. O 


m@ Survey of Consumer Finances releases low 
income data 


Low income data for 1996 based on an alternative 
measure to the traditional low income cut-offs (LICOs) 
are now available in Low Income Measures, 1996 
(Catalogue no. 13-582-XPB, $30). 


Using low income measures (LIMs), this report 
presents rates, estimated numbers and distributions 
of persons and families with low incomes. LIMs are 
set at one-half of median family income, adjusted for 
families of varying sizes. 


Estimates based on the traditional LICOs were 
released in December 1997 in Income Distributions 
by Size in Canada, 1996 (Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB, 
$46) and in Low Income Persons, 1980 to 1996 
(Catalogue no. 13-569-XPB, $32). 


For further information, or to order the publication, 
contact Client Services, Income Statistics Division 
at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 
951-3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. Or call your 
nearest Regional Reference Centre. 


@ Article from Canadian Economic Observer 


Differences in earnings inequality by province, 
1982-94 


Accumulated research provides considerable infor- 
mation about earnings inequality in Canada in terms 
of overall level, patterns by various sub-groups and 
changes over time. Until now, however, one area has 
remained virtually unexamined: earnings inequality 
at the provincial level. 


Using the recently available Longitudinal Adminis- 
trative Databank, this article examines earnings 
inequality at the provincial level from 1982 to 1994, a 
period generally characterized by rising inequality in 
earnings for most age groups of men and women. 


Entrenched in the Canadian psyche is the notion 
of “have” and “have not” provinces. The findings 
of this paper suggest extending this categorization 
to another important dimension: the “more inequality” 
and the “less inequality” provinces. Significant inter- 
provincial differences in earnings inequality have 
endured over the past decade: inequality has been 
almost uniformly greater in the Atlantic provinces 
than elsewhere, consistently lower in Manitoba, also 
below average in Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
and moderately above average in Alberta and British 
Columbia. 
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For further information about this article (which 
appeared in the February 1998 issue of Canadian 
Economic Observer [Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB]), 
contact Ross Finnie at (613) 951-3962; e-mail: 
ref@qsilver.queensu.ca. O 


= Closing the gap: Women’s advancement in 
corporate and professional Canada 


Women are making great strides in Canadian business 
and the professions: 43% of all managers and 
administrators are now women, up from 29% in 1982. 
Women also make up a growing share of professionals, 
including accountants, lawyers and management 
consultants. Yet, while more women than ever are 
becoming corporate leaders and senior partners in 
professional service firms, they remain a small part 
of the total. 


This is the first systematic study in Canada to 
address and document these issues from _ the 
perspectives of both chief executives and senior 
women themselves. In the spring of 1997, The 
Conference Board of Canada and the American 
research and advisory organization Catalyst, with the 
sponsorship of a consortium of leading Canadian 
corporations and professional firms, undertook a study 
of the perceptions and experiences of chief executives 
and senior women in top Canadian corporations and 
professional service firms. A 1996 study by Catalyst 
of Fortune 1000 companies in the United States, Women 
in Corporate Leadership: Progress and Prospects, 
serves as a point of comparison. 


This study reveals that both women’s own career 
strategies and their employers’ policies and practices 
have been critical to their rise to senior levels. These 
findings provide a practical guide for women seeking 
to attain senior positions, as well as for organizations 
that recognize the importance of gender balance at 
senior levels. 


The paper argues that corporations and profes- 
sional firms must strive to ensure cultures that support 
diversity, flexibility and innovation, with success for 
both employees and the organization as the goal. In 
practical terms, this means taking a hard look at 
lingering stereotypes and misperceptions and putting 
in place policies and programs that enable the 
organization to benefit from its entire talent base. 


For further information, contact The Conference 
Board of Canada at (613) 526-3280; fax (613) 526-4857; 
Internet: http://www.conferenceboard.ca. Oo 
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@ Analysis of results from the 1995 School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey 


For many young people, securing a job during the 
1990s has not been easy — the nature and pace of 
technological, economic and social change have 
contributed to the challenges of getting established. 


The 1991 School Leavers Survey interviewed youths 
aged 18 to 20 to provide useful information about 
school leaving. Four years later, the 1995 School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey re-interviewed the same 
people, who by then were aged 22 to 24. Used 
together, these sources allow researchers to assess 
the progress of not only school leavers, but all young 
people in this age group. (Both surveys were 
sponsored by Human Resources Development 
Canada.) 


High School May Not Be Enough (Catalogue no. 
81-585-XPE) provides the first in-depth examination 
of results from the 1995 School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey. The report includes a contextual overview 
of the youth labour market and a general discussion 
of transitions between school and work. Other 
chapters address a range of topics relating to young 
people’s experiences beyond high school: their 
education and training, their involvement in the labour 
market, and the kinds of skills they were using. The 
report also explores the potential importance of early 
childhood experiences on eventual outcomes. 


For further information on this survey, contact 
Jeffrey Frank, Centre for Education Statistics at 
(613) 951-1504; e-mail: franjef@statcan.ca. Copies of 
this publication can be obtained from Public Enquiries 
Centre, Communications Branch, Human Resources 
Development Canada, Hull, Quebec KIA 0J9; fax 
(819) 953-7260; Catalogue no. SP-105-05-98E; 
Internet:http://www.hrdc-drhce.gce.ca/hrdc/corp/ 
stratpol/arbsite/research/rsctoc_e.html. O 


m@ Analytical Studies Branch research papers 
series 


The Dimensions of Wage Inequality Among Aboriginal 
Peoples 

R. Bernier 

Research Paper Series no. 109 


Over the past decade, interest in the issue of wage 
inequality has grown. This is attributable to the 
widening of the gap between the highest and lowest 
paid workers in the United States, Canada and several 
other OECD countries during the 1980s, a phenomenon 
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that has placed added pressure on government 
transfer systems at a time of budget cutbacks and 
weak economic growth. In Canada, most research in 
recent years has involved a study of Canadian wage 
dispersion. 


This paper examines wage dispersion between 
Canadian workers as a whole and workers of 
Aboriginal origin. It documents differences in wage 
dispersion for the four main Aboriginal groups and 
finds that North American Indians living on reserves 
have earnings substantially lower than those of the 
other Aboriginal groups. 


Corporate Financial Leverage: A Canada-U.S. 
Comparison, 1961-1996 

M. Zyblock 

Research Paper Series no. 111 


Recent studies have shown that companies with 
relatively high debt-to-asset (leverage) ratios exhibit 
more variability in investment and employment 
patterns. Other studies argue that high aggregate 
corporate leverage is associated with macroeconomic 
instability. This paper tracks the evolution of 
aggregate corporate leverage trends in Canada and 
the U.S. from 1961 to 1996. Leverage has increased 
nearly 50% in both countries, the majority attributable 
to a greater use of short-term debt instruments. 
Although the size of the increase is similar in both 
countries, the period of greatest growth is country- 
specific. 


Most of the increase in corporate leverage in 
Canada occurred between 1974 and 1983, a period 
associated with low real interest rates and rapid capital 
expansion in the western provinces. Most of the 
growth in American corporate leverage occurred 
between 1982 and "990" “Over this) petrod,. Uns. 
companies were in the process of massive capital 
restructuring using borrowed funds. This period was 
also associated with an increase in the number and 
value of U.S. leveraged buy-outs that helped push 
financial leverage even higher. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre, or write to Publications Review Committee, 
Analytical Studies Branch, 24th floor, R.H. Coats 
Building, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone (613) 
951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. O 
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m= /nternational Conference on Self- 
employment 
September 24-26, 1998, Burlington, Ontario 


In a number of OECD countries, self-employment has 
been rising dramatically. Why is this occurring? 
Is this the harbinger of an emerging, more 
entrepreneurial form of labour market organization, 
or just a temporary response to the scarcity of full- 
time jobs? What explains international differences 
in the level and growth rate of self-employment? What 
has been happening to the relative incomes and job 
quality of self-employed workers? How do government 
policies aimed at the self-employed differ across 
countries and how have these policies affected entry 
rates into self-employment, especially among the 
unemployed? These topics, among others, will be 
addressed at this conference. 


@ Labour Market Institutions and Outcomes: 
A Cross-national Study 
September 27-28, 1998, Burlington, Ontario 


The Canadian International Labour Network (CILN) 
is a network of over 50 researchers in eight countries 
devoted to the comparative study of labour markets. 
CILN’s three main research themes are the effects of 
labour market institutions on wages and job quality, 
unemployment, and the allocation of resources within 
families. A major component of CILN’s mandate is 
to foster the analysis of these issues using detailed 
administrative and/or survey-based microdata from 
several countries at a time. 


CILN’s second major conference will include 
sessions on all three themes with presenters from a 
number of nations and disciplines. Special features 
of the conference will include sessions on “Losing 
Work, Moving On: International Perspectives on 
Worker Displacement,” “Intergenerational Mobility,” 
“Prospects for the Welfare State,” “European Labour 
Markets and the Rigidity Debate,” and “Child 
Outcomes.” 


Further information on these conferences is 
available on the Internet: http://labour.ciln.mcmaster.ca. 
Or e-mail ciln@mecmaster.ca. Or fax (905) 521-8232.0 
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The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; e-mail: 


bourjoa@statcan.ca or Marie-Paule Robert at (613) 951-4628; e-mail: robemar@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613)951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income Statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Family Expenditure Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613)951-4577 
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Distribution of Canadians working full and part year, full and part time, in 1995 


Part time 
(49-52 weeks) 
8% 


Full time 
(1-48 weeks) 


26% 
ye 


Full time 
(49-52 weeks) 
51% 


Part time 


(1-48 weeks) 
15% 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Just over half work full year full time 


In 1995, about 9 million people worked all year. About 7.7 
million (51% of those who worked at any time in 1995) 
worked full year full time, down 3% from 1990, while 1.2 
million (8% of those who worked) worked full year part 
time, an increase of almost 20% since 1990. The remaining 
41% reported working less than 49 weeks, either full or part 
time during the year. 


Of the 7.7 million people working full year full time, 
about 4.6 million (60%) were men, while 3.1 million (40%) 
were women. 


Women were more likely than men to work full year part 
time. Of 1.2 million full-year part-time workers, 861,000 
(71%) were women, and only 344,000 (29%) were men. 
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Distribution of labour force by occupation 


Key labour and income facts 


Art, culture, 
recreation and sport 


Occupations unique to 
primary industries 


Natural and applied 
sciences and related 


Health 


Social science, education, 
government services and religion 


Occupations unique 
to processing, manufacturing 
bie. Cuites| pansauenensena aes 


Management 


Trades, transport and equipment 
operators and related 


Business, finance 
and administrative 


Sales and service 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Sales and service largest occupational category 


Some 3.7 million persons worked in sales and service in 
1996, representing 26% of the labour force. One in three 
women and one in five men had a job in sales and service. 
This category increased by 248,000 between 1991 and 1996. 
This was the largest absolute increase of the 10 categories 
and the second fastest growth rate. 


Some 2.7 million Canadians (or 19% of the labour force) 
worked in business, finance and administrative occupa- 
tions, a slight decline from 1991. Men’s 8% increase was 
offset by women’s 3% decline (which was largely the 
result of a 100,000 drop in the number of secretaries). 


The smallest of the 10 categories is art, culture, recrea- 
tion and sport. Only 386,000 persons worked in these 
occupations in 1996. But this category grew the fastest: 
15% over five years. 
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Service-producing industries 
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Percentage share of service-producing industries 


Communication, 
transportation 
and storage 
6% 


Service- 

Health, education producing 

and government — 73% 
23% . 


Business; finance, i ; Goods- 
insurance and producing 
real estate 27% 
12% g 


Trade 
17% 


Other services” 
15% 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
* Accommodation, food and beverage services, and other services. 


Three-quarters work in service sector... Retail trade was the largest service-producing industry 


r in 1996, with almost 1.8 million workers, or about 12% of 
In the first half of the 1990s, Canada’s labour force was the labour force. The health industry accounted for 


characterized by a large and growing service sector and a almost 10% of the labour force, with 1.4 million workers in 
declining goods sector. 1996 ; 
During the 1991-to-1996 period, the labour force in the 
service sector grew 3% to 10.5 million people. By 1996, 
almost 3 out of 4 workers were in services. 
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Goods-producing industries 


Percentage share of goods-producing industries 


Service-producing 
73% 


Utilities 
1% 


Construction 
6% 


Goods-producing 
27% 


Manufacturing 
14% 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


...one-quarter work in goods sector Primary industries (agriculture, fishing and trapping, 
logging and forestry, and mining) and construction each 


Between 1991 and 1996, the goods sector declined by made up just 6% of the labour force in 1996. 


6%, to 3.8 million workers. However, despite a 2% decline 
between 1991 and 1996, more Canadians (2 million or 14% 
of the labour force) continued to work in manufacturing in 
1996 than in any other industry. 
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Change in employment by industry, 1991-1996 


Business services 

Other services 

Wholesale trade 

Real estate operators and insurance agencies 
Health and social services 

Accommodation, food and beverage services 
Educational services 

Transportation and storage 

All industries 

Manufacturing 

Retail trade 

Communication and other utilities 

Primary 

Finance and insurance 


Construction 


Government services 


=29 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Business services increased, government 
services declined 


The decline among goods-producing industries was wide- 
spread: manufacturing fell by 2% between 1991 and 1996; 
primary industries, by 8% and construction, by 12%. 


But not all service-producing industries grew over the 
period. Both retail trade and finance and insurance indus- 


tries declined, but the most striking change was in govern- 
ment services — down 20%. 


Business services, which increased by 17% or 135,000 
workers, grew faster than any other industry. Much of this 
growth is attributable to part-time work and self-employ- 
ment. Other services and wholesale trade also expanded 
by more than 15%. 
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Ten most common jobs for women Ten most common jobs for men 


Retail salespersons | — Truck drivers 
Secretaries | _ _ Retail salespersons 


Cashiers eC Janitors | 


Retail trade 


Registered nurses | 
- managers 


Accounting clerks Farmers 


Sales representatives- 
wholesale trade 

Motor vehicle 
mechanics 


Elementary teachers 


Food servers | _~ 


General office clerks Material handlers 


Babysitters | Carpenters 


Construction trade 
helpers 


Receptionists 
z | | | | 


0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 
‘000 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Retail salespersons number over half a For men, the most common occupation in 1996 was truck 
million driver (223,000), followed by retail salesperson (215,000). 


f ; Truck drivers were third in 1991; salespersons were first. 
In 1996, women were most likely to be retail salespersons 


(339,000), followed by secretaries (312,000). The The top 10 occupations accounted for 20% of all jobs 
babysitters and nannies category, number 9 on the list in held by men in 1996, down slightly from 1991. 
1996, was not among the top 10 in 1991. 


The top 10 occupations accounted for 32% of all jobs 
held by women in 1996, down from 34% in 1991. 
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Occupations by sex 


| 


pa Men 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Women 


Women dominate health occupations 


Women, who represent 46% of the labour force, form the 
majority in 5 of the 10 occupation categories. 


In health, women outnumber men four to one. In busi- 
ness, finance and administrative occupations, 7 out of 10 
workers are women. However, women constitute only 6% 
of trades, transport and equipment operators. 


Women dominate health occupations mainly because 
of the number who are registered nurses, nursing assist- 
ants and nurses aides. And more women are becoming 
doctors. In 1996, 30% of general practitioners and special- 
ists were women, up from 26% in 1991. 


Women’s larger share of business, finance and admin- 
istrative jobs probably reflects their overwhelming pres- 
ence in occupations such as secretaries and general office 
clerks. 


Health 


Business, finance and 
administrative 


ee Social science, education, 
government services and religion 
Sales and service 


Art, culture, recreation 
and sport 


Management 


Occupations unique to proces- 
sing, manufacturing and utilities 


Occupations unique to 
primary industries 


Natural and applied 
sciences and related 


Trades, transport and equip- 
ment operators and related 


Occupations by work status 


oe Part-time 


Teaching occupations show an unusual pattern. 
Among elementary and kindergarten teachers, women out- 
number men by over four to one. But they constitute only 
a slim majority of secondary teachers and only a third of 
university teachers. However, the number of women 
employed as university teachers grew by 39% between 
1991 and 1996, compared with only 8% for men. 


Part-time work was most prevalent in the largest occu- 
pational category, sales and service: 41% reported work- 
ing part time in 1996. Some of these jobs include food 
service counter attendants, service station attendants and 
grocery clerks. The average age of these workers was 34.9 
years, among the lowest for any category. The average 
age of the experienced labour force was 38.2 years in 1996. 


Part-time work was also important in art, culture, recrea- 
tion and sport occupations. More than two-thirds of 
musicians and singers worked part time, as did 85% of 
sports officials and referees. 
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Immigrants by occupation Distribution of immigrants and recent 


immigrants by occupation 


Occupations unique to 
primary industries 
Trades, transport and equip- 
ment operators and related 
Social science, education, 
government services and religion 
Art, culture, 
recreation and sport 


mmigrants 


- Recent immigrants 


Business, finance 
and administrative 


Sales and service 


Health 


Management 


Natural and applied 
sciences and related 


Occupations unique to proces- 
sing, manufacturing and utilities 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Immigrants make up almost one-fifth of the 
labour force 


In 1996, 19% of the labour force were immigrants, even 
though only 17% of the population were recorded as such. 
Recent immigrants' made up 3% of the labour force in 1996. 


Occupations in processing and manufacturing had the 
highest proportion of immigrants: 28%. And some 25% of 
workers in the natural and applied sciences were immi- 
grants. Specifically, 46% of aerospace engineers, 39% of 
chemists and 38% of computer engineers were immigrants. 


0 


The types of jobs held by recent immigrants differ from 
those of immigrants as a whole. For example, one-third of 
recent immigrants were in sales and service jobs, compared 
with a quarter of all immigrants. Over 15% had jobs in 
processing and manufacturing, compared with 11% of all 
immigrants. Finally, nearly 7% of recent immigrants had 
jobs in natural and applied sciences, compared with 6% of 
all immigrants and 5% of the labour force as a whole. 


1 These are people who have immigrated since the last census. 
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Usual mode of transportation to work 


Women 


Public transit 
13% 


Car, truck or van 


as passenger 
10% 


Car, truck or 
van as driver 
67% 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 
* Walking, bicycle, motorcycle, taxicab, and other. 


Most drive to work 


The vast majority of Canadians settled in behind the wheel 
to get to work in 1996. About 8.9 million people, or 73% of 
the working population, drove to work in a car, truck or van. 
Another 7%, or almost 900,000 people, travelled as passen- 
gers. 


Just 10% of the working population, or about 1.2 million 
people, reported using some form of public transit in 1996 
to get to work. A further 7% walked to work, while 1% used 
a bicycle. 


Public transit 
8% 


Car, truck or van 
as passenger 
5% 


Car, truck or 
van as driver 
79% 


Men were more likely than women to drive to work, 
while women tended to travel as passengers, to take pub- 
lic transit or to walk. About 79% of working men drove, 
compared with 67% of women. A further 13% of working 
women took public transit in 1996 and 8% walked to work. 
This compared with 8% and 6%, respectively, of men. 


Data on mode of transportation to work came from a new 
census question, which was designed for use in planning 
urban development and transportation networks. 
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Employed persons driving to work, by CMA 


Median commuting distance to work, by CMA 


Trois-Riviéres 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
Windsor 
Oshawa 
Thunder Bay 
Sherbrooke 
Kitchener 
Regina 
Hamilton 
Saskatoon 
Sudbury 
London 
Edmonton 
St. John's 
Québec 
Saint John 
Calgary 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 
Victoria 
Montréal 
Halifax 
Toronto 
Ottawa-Hull 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Workers in southern Ontario commute the 
farthest 


Residents of census metropolitan areas (CMAs) com- 
muted a median distance of 7.4 km, one way. In other 
words, half of all employed workers living in CMAs com- 
muted more than 7.4 km, and half commuted less than 7.4 
km. This distance was one-third farther than that travelled 
by persons living outside a CMA, who commuted a me- 
dian distance of 5.6 km. 


On the whole, employed people living in the Golden 
Horseshoe area of southern Ontario commuted farther than 
anyone else in Canada. One-third of the labour force in 
the CMA of Oshawa and one-fifth in both Toronto and 
Hamilton travelled more than 20 km to work one way. This 
contrasted sharply with Regina and Winnipeg, where less 
than 6% of commuters travelled over 20 km to work in 1996. 


Commuters in seven of Canada’s CMAs led the way in 
1996 in having or finding alternatives to driving to work. 
The proportion of employed workers who drove to work 
was below the national average of 73% in Ottawa-Hull, 
Toronto, Halifax, Montréal, Victoria, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 


Conversely, 80% or more of commuters in eight of 
Canada’s CMAs reported that they drove to work in 1996. 
Trois-Riviéres led all CMAs at 84%, followed by 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére and St. Catharines-Niagara, at 83% 
each. 


In terms of alternatives, public transit was most popular 
(and/or available) in Canada’s two largest CMAs. About 
22% of employed workers used public transit to get to work 
in Toronto, as did 20% of those in Montréal. 
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Proportion of time spent on unpaid housework, 
by full-time paid workers 


a Husbands 


None Less 5to14 15to29 30to59 60o0r 
than 5 more 


hours 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Amount of unpaid work depends on 
employment status 


Among private households in Canada, 92% of women 
reported spending time doing unpaid housework or home 
maintenance in the week preceding the census, compared 
with 85% of men. 


For both wives and husbands, the amount of time spent 
in paid employment tended to reduce the amount of unpaid 
work reported. 


Among wives who worked full time (30 or more hours) 
for pay in the week prior to the census, 51% reported 
spending 15 or more hours doing unpaid housework. In 
contrast, among wives with no paid employment, 70% did 
15 or more hours of housework. 


Among husbands with full-time employment, 23% spent 
at least 15 hours doing housework; for those with no paid 
employment, the proportion was 36%. 


Proportion of time spent on unpaid child care, 
by full-time paid workers 


None Less 5to14 15to29 30to59 60o0r 
than 5 more 


hours 


The time that both men and women spent caring for 
children depended greatly on whether they were employed. 


Individuals with full-time paid jobs had less time to 
spend with their children: about 64% of wives with full-time 
paid jobs spent 15 hours or more looking after their chil- 
dren in the week prior to the census. This was the case for 
79% of wives who did not have a full-time paid job. 


About 18% of wives with a full-time paid job said they 
spent 60 hours or more caring for children. This figure 
more than doubled to 46% among wives who did not have 
a full-time paid job. 


The situation was similar for men. About 42% of 
husbands who did not have paid work spent 15 hours or 
more on child care, compared with 39% of those who had a 
full-time job. 


Some 7% of husbands with full-time paid jobs devoted 
at least 60 hours to caring for children, while 15% of those 
who were not employed full time devoted 60 or more hours 
of care. 
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Unpaid work 


The 1996 Census was the first to include questions on unpaid 
household work. Respondents aged 15 and over were asked 
to report the amount of time they spent in the week prior to 
the census doing unpaid housework or home maintenance, 
taking care of children without pay, and providing care or 
assistance to seniors. 


Overall, 90% of Canadians reported that they did some 
form of unpaid work in the week prior to the census. Some 
89% did unpaid housework or home maintenance, 38% cared 
for children, and 17% spent time caring for a senior. 


These figures varied considerably by sex. Not surprisingly, 
those working full time for pay and those with no paid 
employment differed considerably. And, as could be expected, 
the presence of children was also an important influence on 
the hours of unpaid work reported. 


While men, on average, spent more time than did women 
on paid employment, women performed much more unpaid 
work in all three categories of activity on which the census 
collected information. 


Note 


Respondents were asked to report all time spent on household 
activities, even if these overlapped. For example, someone 
who spent one hour on both housework and child care would 
be expected to report that time in both categories. For this 
reason, the hours reported for each activity do not add to the 
total for all unpaid work. 


While this is the first time that unpaid work has been 
collected on the census, Statistics Canada has also generated 
data on unpaid work through the General Social Survey (GSS). 


The 1986 and 1992 GSS Time Use Surveys provided 
estimates of the time people devoted to the various 


Key labour and income facts 


components of unpaid household work, as well as the amount 
of time they devoted to paid employment. (Another time use 
survey is being conducted in 1998. Results will be available in 
1999.) The design of these surveys allows total (non- 
overlapping) hours of unpaid work to be estimated. Total 
time devoted by individuals to paid and unpaid work can also 
be estimated. (See, for example, Statistics Canada, 1996 and 
1995.) Unpaid work data from the census complement these 
surveys with data for small areas and for specific sub-groups 
of the population. 


Definitions 


The data on unpaid housework, unpaid child care and unpaid 
care or assistance to seniors are presented for the population 
aged 15 and over living in private households. 


The data on unpaid child care are also presented for 
spouses, including common-law partners. 


Spouses: persons of opposite sex who are legally married 
to each other and living in the same dwelling. 


Common-law partners: two persons of opposite sex who 
are not legally married to each other but who live together as 
husband and wife in the same dwelling. 


Children: in this study, children refer to never-married 
sons and/or daughters under 15 living in the same dwelling as 
their parents. 


Statistics Canada. The Statistics Canada Total Work Accounts 
System. Catalogue no. 89-549-XPE. Ottawa, 1996. 


---. As Time Goes By...Time Use of Canadians. Catalogue no. 
89-544-XPE. Ottawa, 1995. 


Charts and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income facts” 
were adapted from Statistics Canada’s The Daily, Census 
Release, March 17, 1998. For more information, contact 
Bruce Rogers of the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division at (613) 951-2883; e-mail: rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ Two earners, two schedules 


An examination of the prevalence of shift work among full-time dual-earner couples. Shift work tendencies are analyzed, 
for both husbands and wives. The degree of overlap in work schedules among shift-work and non-shift-work couples 
is also examined. 


@ Looking for work 


The unemployed are now more likely to use passive and informal job search methods, such as looking at job adver- 
tisements and contacting family and friends, and less likely to conduct active job searches through organizations 
such as public employment agencies and unions. At the same time, they are increasingly using either four or more 
methods, or just one method (often passive). This study examines these trends, with particular attention to people 
continuously unemployed for one year or more. 


@ Post-retirement income 


A look at the relationship between pre-and post-retirement income for people who retired in the early to mid-1990s, by 
sex, age of retirement and region. 


@ Do married couples retire together? 


This study examines the retirement sequence of married couples in which both partners work past the age of 50. 
Among the factors considered: who retires first, the time lapse between the individual retirement events, and the 
effect of age, age difference, income and education. 


HM Home-based entrepreneurs 


Both home-based work and self-employment have expanded considerably over the last two decades. This article looks 
at the characteristics of the self-employed who work at home. 
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Forum 


Letter from the Managing Editor 


ANNIVERSARY 


Mi We always hope that the topics we select and the 
analysis we present are of interest to readers. And most 
of our efforts appear to be well received. But, every once 
in a while, an article draws an exceptional response. Such 
was the case with Dave Gower’s article “The booming 
market for programmers” in our Summer 1998 issue. 


Of course, we had expected better-than-average 
feedback, given the continued public interest in computer 
developments, generated by issues such as the Y2K 
problem. But, frankly, even we were surprised by the 


Computer programmers 


This note updates employment data for computer 
programmers and systems analysts, to the second 
quarter of 1998.! 


The previous study focused on trends to the end of 
1997. In the preceding five years, the number of jobs 
had risen by over 90%. In spite of this sharp increase in 
demand, average weekly hours were about the same for 
programmers as for other scientific and technical 
workers. At the end of 1997, programmers’ average pay 
($843 per week or $22.24 an hour) was close to that of 
comparable workers. 


Employment was flat at the beginning of 1998. By the 
second quarter, however, growth had resumed, and 
employment had risen to nearly 280,000 (Chart). Since 
the end of 1992, the number of jobs for software workers 
has now doubled. 


Not surprisingly, the number of programmers 


reporting unemployment has remained low. During the 
first two quarters of 1998, the rate hovered around 2%, 
about half that of other scientific and technical workers, 
and less than one-quarter the rate for the labour force as 
a whole. 


Pay for programmers and systems analysts continues 
to keep pace with that of comparable workers. In the 
second quarter of 1998, software workers averaged $863 
per week, slightly less than that of other scientific and 
technical workers ($894), but much higher than that of 
the Canadian workforce as a whole ($583). This 
continues the trend seen since the beginning of 1997 
(when earnings data first became available from the 
Labour Force Survey). Oo 


strong response from both the media and our general 
readers: our phones just kept ringing. 


We appreciate your interest in this subject and your 
need for timely information. And so we asked Dave to 
prepare the brief update that follows. 

Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: poldhen@statcan.ca O 


Employment for computer programmers 
levelled off, then rose again in 1998. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


# Note 


1 For definitions and a detailed look at past trends, see “The 
booming market for programmers,” Perspectives on Labour 
and Income (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 
10, no. 2 (Summer 1998): 9-15. 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 
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Highlights 


M@ Couples working shift we pe 9 


According to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, 
in 1.7 million dual-earner couples both husband and 
wife worked full time. In nearly 4 out of 10 such 
couples (634,000) at least one spouse worked shift 
(not a regular “9 to 5” job). 


Couples working shift were much more likely to report 
varying start and end times for at least one spouse’s 
job (74% versus 32% for non-shift couples). And 
when they worked fixed hours, they did not have as 
much time to be together (11.5 hours versus almost 16 
hours for non-shift couples). 


Non-shift couples with fixed hours (68% or 695,000) 
reported the greatest average period during which 
both partners were at work (7 hours and 45 minutes 
per day). In contrast, among 25% of shift couples 
(40,000), both partners worked at completely different 
times of the day. 


The likelihood of working shift varied by occupation. 
Blue-collar occupations (in which men were more 
prominent) had above-average incidence rates for shift 
work, as did jobs in medicine and service. Professional 
and sales occupations both registered high rates of 
shift work for women. 


Unionized workers were more likely than others to 
work shift. Some 32% of husbands and 23% of wives 
who belonged to a union worked shift, compared with 
20% and 18% of non-unionized workers. 


Working in the public sector greatly reduced the 
incidence of shift work among wives (10% worked 
shift, compared with 23% in the private sector), but 
only slightly reduced it for husbands (22%, compared 
with 27%), mainly because of the male predominance 
in law enforcement and firefighting, in which shift work 
is prevalent. 


The presence of children was associated with the 
likelihood of working shift. When full-time dual-earner 
couples had children under 16, the husband was more 
likely to work shift and the wife to work regular days 
(56%). These couples also had, on average, the highest 
number of preschoolers at home (1.4). 
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M™ Labour force participation 


in the 1990s ee L 


Some analysts attribute the drop in labour force 
participation in recent years to labour market 
discouragement. However, for the two age groups that 
account for the decline, discouragement plays only a 
minor role. 


More than 90% of the shortfall between the expected 
and the actual participation rates can be attributed to 
those aged under 25 or over 54. Between 1989 and 
1997, youths (15 to 24) accounted for 64% of the 
overall shortfall and persons aged 55 or over 
accounted for a further 27%. 


An upswing in school attendance accounts for half 
of the decline in young people’s participation. A 
further 38% is due to a drop in the proportion of full- 
time students in the labour force. The remaining 11% 
is attributable to a decline in participation among non- 
students or part-time students. 


Persons aged 55 and over have been the second 
greatest contributor to the overall decline in labour 
force participation in the 1990s, mainly because of 
earlier retirement. The participation rate for men aged 
55 to 64 declined from 77% in 1976 to 59% in 1995 
(edging up slightly in 1996 and 1997). Even though 
the rate for women increased over the 20-year period, 
it was not sufficient to reverse the overall trend. 


M@ Looking for work np. 22 


M@ Over the past two decades, the unemployed have 


modified their job search patterns. Their use of public 
employment agencies has dropped by about half, as 
they have come to rely more on job advertisements 
and personal networks. They are also increasingly 
using either four or more search methods or just one. 


The most significant change has been the declining 
use of public employment agencies. In 1977, during a 
typical four-week period, 60% of all unemployed job 
seekers used a public employment agency. By 1997, 
this had dropped to 32%. Young people (15 to 24) in 
particular have moved away from this method, down 
from 62% to 26%. 
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Contacting employers directly remains the most 
common job search method. Nevertheless, this 
approach diminishes with the duration of 
unemployment. In 1997, some 71% of job seekers 
unemployed for 5 to 26 weeks contacted an employer 
at least once during the four-week reference period, 
compared with 63% of those out of work more than a 
year. 


The incidence of looking at job advertisements 
increased until recently. In 1977, the proportion of 
unemployed job seekers who looked at job 
advertisements in a four-week period was 40%. By 
1993, it had reached 59%, but then dropped back to 
47% in 1997. 


Offering to provide labour by placing or answering an 
advertisement has become more common in the 1990s. 
The proportion of job seekers who did so over a four- 
week period increased from 15% in 1977 to 19% in 
1997. Since 1977, for every 100 job seekers who have 
looked at advertisements, between 31 and 40 have 
placed or answered one. 


Enlisting the help of friends and family grew in 
frequency between 1977 and 1997, from 13% to 22%. 
This approach is used more commonly by university 
graduates and those aged 25 to 34. 


The use of private employment agencies has remained 
relatively low since 1977, being the choice of just 3% 
to 5% of all job seekers. However, 10% of university 
graduates looking for work used such agencies in 
1997. 


Over the past 20 years, the percentage of unemployed 
job seekers who approached a union for help finding 
work has dropped from 4% to 2%. Contacting a union 
is a method used almost solely by men. Job seekers 
with a postsecondary certificate or diploma, such as a 
trade certificate, also make more use of unions. 


Retirement patterns of 


working couples bap. 27 


Among 312,000 retired working couples in April 1997, 
one-third had retired “together” (within a year of one 
another). This was most likely to happen when the 
husband was just one or two years older than his 
wife, and least likely when the husband was five or 
more years older (30%) or when the wife was older 
(28%). 


™ Home-based entrepreneurs 


Despite the fact that they were on average two years 
younger than their husbands, women were somewhat 
more likely to retire first. In 37% of couples, wives 
retired at least one year ahead of their husbands; 
husbands preceded their wives in 30% of couples. 


Women joined their retired husbands sooner than men 
followed their wives into retirement. This is best 
illustrated by same-age couples. Among the 14,000 
same-age couples in which the husband retired first, 
wives waited only three-and-a-half years to retire; 
among the 16,000 in which the wife retired first, men 
waited an average five-and-a-half years. 


Data suggest that wives are more likely than husbands 


to take the timing of a spouse’s retirement into 
account when making their own decision to retire. 


. p. 31 


In November 1995, more than half of the 2.1 million 
self-employed individuals in Canada operated their 
business from home. 


The Survey of Work Arrangements found that 
entrepreneurs aged 55 and over and women aged 25 
to 44 were the most likely to base their business at 
home. Moreover, in dual-earner families, women were 
more likely to do so than men (61% versus 51%). The 
proportion for women reached 77% when a preschool- 
aged child was at home. 


One-third of the self-employed worked in goods- 
producing industries — mainly in agriculture and 
construction — and generally worked from home: some 
91% of self-employed agricultural workers and 68% of 
construction entrepreneurs were home-based. The 
remaining two-thirds of the self-employed were in 
services. Home-based entrepreneurs in this sector 
were concentrated in trade (12%), business services 
(11%) and personal services (9%). 


Home-based workers were more likely than other self- 
employed persons to work varying hours per week, or 
to work six or seven days per week. 
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NAICS Canada 1997... 
an indispensable reference 
tool for understanding the 
burgeoning economies of 
Canada, the United States 
and Mexico! 


onitoring business and economic activity just 
got simpler! The North American Industry 
awe ~ Classification System (NAICS) Canada 
1997, SRT the 1980 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) system. NAICS Canada 1997 identifies 
many new industries and categories. Now, you can 
access up-to-date information on the growth and 
diversification of economic activity in recent decades. 


Whatever business you are in, chances are you'll want to 
get your hands on this ground-breaking tool! NAICS 
Canada 1997 provides, for the first time, a common 


framework for the collection of comparable production 


data for NAFTA’s three trade partners ... making it 
easier than ever to compare financial and economic 


statistics between Canada, the United States and Mexico! 


What’s more, you can get the information you need in 
the format you want: NAICS Canada 1997 is available 
both in a durable hardcover book and on CD-ROM. 

The portable-size manual, with its detailed index, makes 
a handy desktop reference while the user-friendly 
CD-ROM allows you to access comprehensive industry 
information quickly and easily. 


NAICS Canada 1997 is indispensable for all suppliers 
and users of economic data in industry, business, 
governments, banks, trade associations, academia, 
research and elsewhere. Use this first-of-its-kind 
resource to make more informed business and policy 
decisions and to enhance your professional 
productivity! 
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NAICS Canada 1997... 


» allows every business to see precisely to which 
industry it belongs ... essential for 
assessing business performance 


» differentiates between 
[> industries where all three countries produce 
common comparable data 
[> industries unique to Canada 


p> recognizes the emergence of the new service 
economy, including the growing high tech industries 
as well as health care and social services 


p identifies 921 industries in 20 sectors. 


In an economy where change is a constant factor, 
first class information is essential to your success! 
Order your copy of NAICS Canada 1997 today! 


NAICS Canada 1997 (Cat. No. 12-501-XPE) costs $45 (plus GST/HST and applicable PST). The bilingual CD-ROM version 
of NAICS Canada 1997 (Cat. No. 12-501-XCB) costs $100 (plus GST/HST and applicable PST). To order, CALL toll-free at 
1 800 267-6677, FAX your VISA, MasterCard order to 1 800 889-9734 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Operations 


and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, K1A OT6. Or contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this publication. You may also order via e-mail: order@statcan.ca. 
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Couples working shift 


Katherine Marshall 


great deal of attention has 

been paid to the phenomenal 
growth in dual-earner families, and the 
difficulty such families face in balanc- 
ing work and family life. Often, the 
focus is on the number of hours, both 
full- and part-time, worked by these 
couples. However, little is known 
about which hours of the day they 
work. The work schedules of family 
members, particularly those who work 
shift,'! can add further complexity to 
family life. In general, family conflict 
tends to be greater if at least one 
spouse works shift (Presser, 1987; 
Staines and Pleck, 1983). 


Schedules that are not “9 to 5” can 
increase the difficulty of co- 
ordinating work and family life. On the 
other hand, staggered employment 
schedules can be an advantage for 
families with young children who 
need, or prefer, to reduce their reli- 
ance on paid child care. 


When workers have some choice 
or control over their shifts, problems 
relating to shift work and family life 
are reduced (Staines and Pleck, 1983). 
The November 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements (SWA), used for this 
study, asked why people worked 
shift, but did not collect detailed infor- 
mation on choice or control (see Data 
source and definitions and Choosing 


shift). 


This article examines the preva- 
lence of shift work among full-time 
dual-earner couples. In order to deter- 
mine which husbands and wives are 
likely to work shift, it analyzes several 
job and life-cycle characteristics. It 
also examines the degree of work 
schedule overlap among shift and 
non-shift couples with fixed work 
hours. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 


was aoly the Pp: 
_ ment. However, for those who stated 
_ requirement ¢ of the job as the main rea- 
_ son, the arrangement may or may not 


at whi 

at the time of the ‘survey, both partners 
usually spent 

k at their mai Non shift work: a feguler dives 
2 schedule. - 


have been preferred, and for those 
who did. prefer the schedule, their 
reason is not known. 
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; is that two full-time work 
are more eae to have an on- 


ue of or other foe ot 


: irregular work ha ioe 


Shift work among dual- 
earners common 


According to the SWA, in 1.7 million 
dual-earner couples both the husband 
and wife worked full time* in Novem- 
ber 1995. In 62% of these couples (just 
over one million) both partners 
worked a regular daytime schedule 
(Chart A). For the remaining 38% 
(634,000) at least one spouse worked 
shift. 


In 18% of dual-earner couples hus- 
bands worked shift while wives had a 
regular day job; in 12%, wives worked 
shift while husbands worked regular 
days; and in 8%, both worked shift. 


Time is of the essence 


The 1992 General Social Survey found 
that full-time dual-earner couples were 
among the most “time-crunched” 
groups in society (Frederick, 1993). 
Both the number of hours these cou- 
ples spend at work and their schedules 
affect potential time available for 
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family activities. Theoretically, 
Chart A spouses who work the same hours 
can spend more time together than 
those who work two different sched- 
ules. However, couples with different 
vce nanan schedules can increase the amount of 

TE A time at least one partner could be at 
18% Lo home, which may be a positive trade- 

off if there are children or elderly 
relatives in need of care. 


Wife shift According to the 1995 SWA, shift 
ecbandieet couples were more likely than non- 
12% Neither shift shift couples to have one or both 
62% spouses with varying start or end 

times for their job (74% or 465,000 
Boihiehit couples, compared with 32% or 
8% 335,000 couples) (Chart B). Slight 
variations, such as one- or two-hour 
differences at the end or start of each 
workday, might not cause too much 
disruption to family life. Wide varia- 
tions, however, or not knowing from 
week to week what hours one or more 
family members will be working, could 
put extra strain on the family because 
making leisure plans and/or arranging 
child care becomes more difficult. 


In 4 out of 10 dual-earner couples at least one partner works shift. 


1,670,000 couples 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


Chart B (Because their hours were varied, ne1- 
In one out of 4 shift couples both spouses have fixed work hours. ther the degree of variation experi- 

enced nor their employment overlap 
% could be determined for some 800,000 
80 couples.) 


Average overlap 
time for couples 
with fixed hours 
Total 7hr 5 min Non-shift couples with fixed hours 
(68% or 695,000) reported the greatest 
average period during which both 
partners were at work (7 hours and 45 
minutes per day). Of the shift couples 


Couples with fixed hours 
Wl Shift (630,000) * 


Non-shift (1,029,000) : 
Shift 4hr 17 min 


Non-shift 7 hr 45 min 


lauchand shit with fixed hours (26% or 165,000), 
wife not 3 hr 56 min those in which both partners worked 

shift had the next highest employ- 
Wife shift/ ment overlap at just over 6 hours, and 
husband not 4 hr 7 min couples in which only one partner 


worked shift while the other worked a 
regular daytime schedule had the least 
overlap, at approximately 4 hours. 
Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 About one-quarter of shift couples 
Note: Excluded are couples who did not state their hours. with fixed hours had no overlap, 
* Full-time dual-earner couples in which at least one spouse works shift. meaning about 40,000 full-time dual- 
" Excludes 0 hours. earner couples worked at completely 
different times of the day.’ 


Both shift 6 hr 2 min 


Employment overlap time 
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Table 1 
Average daily work and overlap hours of full-time dual-earner couples with fixed hours 


Work hours Total daily hours 


Only one spouse 
at work 


Both at 
work * 


Husband 
at work 


Wife at 
work 


Neither 


Husbands Wives at work ** 


hours:minutes 


Total 16:05 7:05 
Non-shift USS15) 7:45 
Shift 16:46 4:17 
Husband shift 
Wife not 
Wife shift 
Husband not 
Both shift 


16:28 8:36 T52 3356 4:40 


16:28 8:16 8:12 4:07 4:09 
18:33 9:25 9:08 6:02 3:23 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


* 


The time per day that both husband and wife are at work at the same time (employment overlap). 


** The time per day that both husband and wife are not at work at the same time. This is calculated by subtracting 


work times from 24 hours. 


Among the full-time couples in 
which both partners had usual work 
start and end times, non-shift couples 
had the least average combined 
employment hours (15 hours, 55 
minutes), while those in which both 
partners worked shift had the most 
(18 hours, 33 minutes) (Table 1). 
Furthermore, because non-shift cou- 
ples experienced the greatest employ- 
ment overlap, they reported the 
longest period when neither spouse 
was working (roughly 16 hours). On 
the other hand, shift couples had an 
average 4 hours and 20 minutes less 
shared time off each day, because 
their employment overlap was less, 
and their average workdays were 
longer.* 


Determinants of shift work... 


One in four husbands and one in five 
wives in full-time dual-earner couples 
worked shift in November 1995. A 
number of factors govern the decision 
to work shift. Some people may do so 
because their job requires it. Others 
may because of family responsibili- 


ties. Shift work may also be taken on 
for financial reasons (as it allows 
someone to work at a second job, or 
to work unusual hours that can some- 
times command extra pay). And some 
people may simply prefer an irregular 
and/or non-day schedule, or have 
other personal reasons for selecting 
this arrangement. 


Therefore, job and life-cycle char- 
acteristics are broad proxies for “no 
choice” and “preference” as reasons 
for working shift. The two explana- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. For 
example, many workers in service 
occupations, which have high rates 
of shift work, may be working shift 
because of the nature of the job; oth- 
ers may have chosen the job because 
it enables them to work shift. 


..can be job-related... 


The 1991 SWA found that shift work 
was typically more common for those 
who were single, male, young and 
engaged in essential service or blue- 
collar jobs (Sunter, 1993). Similarly, 


the 1995 data show that occupation? 
is a good indicator for predicting the 
likelihood of working shift. All the 
broad blue-collar occupations — pri- 
mary, processing, machining, fabricat- 
ing, transport equipment operating, 
material handling and other crafts — 
had above-average rates for shift 
work, as did occupations in medicine 
and service (Table 2). Because 4 out 
of 10 husbands were employed in 
blue-collar occupations, compared 
with only one in 10 wives, their over- 
all rate of shift work was higher. In 
only two occupational groups did 
wives have higher rates of shift work: 
professional (24% versus 18% for 
husbands) and sales (30% versus 
17%). Within these broad groups, 
two sizeable sub-groups, nursing and 
commodity sales, both of which are 
female-dominated, had high rates of 
shift work. 


Shift work was also associated 
with job characteristics related to 
occupation and industry. Working in 
a unionized job increased the likeli- 
hood of working shift for both sexes, 
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Table 2 


Full-time dual-earner couples by occupation and selected job 


characteristics 


ST AR Te NT EE LE LTT LR NE LR TL LEME IE AT CELE LEIS | SLT SS ASL I LEI DO OE EE 
Proportion working shift 


All workers 


Husbands 


Total 


Occupation 
Managerial and administrative 
Professional 
Medicine and health 
Other professional * 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary ** 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 
Processing 
Machining 
Fabricating 
Construction 
Transport equipment operating 
Material handling and other crafts 


Union coverage 
Unionized t 
Non-unionized 


Multiple jobholder 


Private 


Job tenure 

12 months or less 

13 to 60 months 

61 to 120 months 
More than 120 months 


Wives Husbands Wives 


000 
428 
% 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 
Includes natural sciences, social sciences, religion, teaching, and artistic and 


literary. 


Includes farming, fishing, forestry and mining. 
Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who 


are covered by collective agreements. 


though more so for husbands than for 
wives. Some 32% of husbands and 
23% of wives who belonged to a un- 
ion worked shift, compared with 20% 
and 18% of those who did not. 


Multiple jobholders (particularly 
wives) were also more likely to work 
shift. (Approximately one in three 
multiple jobholders had a main job in 
which he or she worked shift.) 
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Working as a public employee 
greatly reduced the incidence of shift 
work among wives (10% worked shift, 
compared with 23% in the private 
sector), and slightly reduced it for 
husbands (22%, compared with 27%). 
On the other hand, essential service 
work, such as law enforcement or 
firefighting, increased the likelihood 
of shift work. Men were more likely 


than women to hold such jobs. Fi- 
nally, seniority appeared to have little 
effect on whether men worked shift, 
and only a slight influence on the situ- 
ation of women. Only 15% of wives 
who had been at their job for 10 years 
or longer worked shift. 


...Or life-cycle related 


On average, younger husbands and 
wives were more likely to work shift 
(Table 3). For example, husbands who 
worked shift were an average six 
months younger than those who did 
not, and wives who worked shift were 
an average one-and-a-half years 
younger than those who did not. 


Also, couples with children under 
16 at home were somewhat more likely 
than others to have at least one 
spouse working shift. Some 26% of 
couples who both worked shift had at 
least one preschool aged child at 
home, compared with only 23% of 
non-shift couples. 


The presence of children under 16 
was highest among couples in which 
the husband worked shift and the wife 
worked regular days (56%); these 
couples also had, on average, the 
highest number of preschoolers at 
home (1.4). These findings support 
earlier research that suggests couples 
with children may try to stagger their 
schedules, preferring the husband to 
work shift: “...it may be that both 
spouses prefer for the husband rather 
than wife to work a non-day shift — if 
the options are there — because of the 
children” (Presser, 1984). 


Statistical determinants 


In order to determine which job or life- 
cycle factors better predict shift work 
among husbands and wives, this 
study used multivariate analysis (see 
Logistic regression). This technique 
isolates each variable and reveals its 
relationship with the probability of 
shift work while holding all other vari- 
ables constant. Thus, it is possible to 
learn, for example, whether unioniza- 
tion still influences shift status when 
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Table 3 


Full-time dual-earner couples by selected personal 


characteristics 


No shift 
work 


Average age 


Husbands 
Wives 


With children at home 


At least one under 16 
At least one under 6 


Average number of children 
at home 


Children under 16 1.66 
Children under 6 1.29 


Shift work 


Hus- 
band Wife 
Total only only 


years 


number 


1.68 1.66 1.65 
1.32 1.41 1.23 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


occupation, other job characteristics 
and life-cycle variables are the same 
for everyone. 


Regression analysis shows that 
class of worker, union coverage, job 
tenure, occupation and partner’s em- 
ployment status were each signifi- 
cantly associated with shift work for 
both husbands and wives when all 
other variables were held constant 
(Appendix). For example, those who 
had jobs in the private sector in No- 
vember 1995 had significantly higher 
odds of working shift than public em- 
ployees — 1.7 times greater for hus- 
bands and 2.6 for wives. Also, 
workers who belonged to a union 
were just over 2 times more likely to 
work shift than those who did not. 


Although cross-tabulations revealed 
only a slight relationship between 
shift work and job tenure, regression 
analysis shows significantly in- 
creased odds of working shift for both 
husbands and wives who had spent 
10 years or less at their job, compared 
with those who had tenure of 20 years 
or more. Husbands and wives in serv- 
ice jobs and professional medical po- 
sitions had the highest odds of 
working shift. Husbands working in 
service occupations, for example, 
were 9.0 times more likely to work shift 
than those in managerial and admin- 
istrative jobs. 


Multiple jobholding was found to 
be significantly related to the prob- 
ability of shift work for wives but not 


level of (oes variable, when all oe 


“a shift 


Couples working shift 


for husbands: wives with more than 
one job were 2.1 times more likely to 
work shift than wives who had only 
one job. 


The number of children at home did 
not significantly influence the likeli- 
hood of shift work, with one excep- 
tion. For wives with two children 
under 16 at home, the odds of work- 
ing shift were 0.6, or 40% lower than 
for those with no children under 16 at 
home. Also, the odds of working shift 
were twice as high for both husbands 
and wives if the other spouse worked 
shift. Finally, age proved to be statis- 
tically significant only for wives, 
whose chance of working shift de- 
creased with age. 


Summary 


In November 1995, one in four hus- 
bands and one in five wives in full- 
time dual-earner couples worked 
shift. This translated into 634,000 
couples in which at least one spouse 
worked shift. Shortage of time was 
more acute among these couples, who 
worked longer hours, on average, 
than non-shift couples, and had less 
potential time off together as a result 
of their staggered work schedules. 


A number of job and life-cycle 
characteristics — occupation, public or 
private employment, union coverage, 
age, presence and age of children at 
home — were related to shift status, 
some more strongly than others. 


Roughly one in 10 shift workers, 
proportionally more women than men, 
worked shift for reasons other than 
job requirement. The remaining 90% 
said their schedule was job-related, 
which may or may not mean their shift 
schedule was a preferred work 
arrangement. O 
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#@ Notes 


1 In this article shift work refers to all 
schedules that are full-time, but are not 
regular daytime. (See Data source and 
definitions for more detail.) 


2 The analysis is based on only those 
couples in which both spouses were em- 
ployees. 


3 These 40,000 couples are among the 
26% of shift couples with regular work 
hours. More shift couples probably have 
zero employment overlap, but in the 
remaining 74% at least one partner has 
varying work hours, so employment over- 
lap time cannot be calculated. 


4 Shift work sometimes requires people 
to work fewer, but longer, days per week; 
for example, jobs requiring four consecu- 
tive days of 10-hour shifts, and then three 
days off. 


5 Although not presented, industry, too, 
was found to be correlated with shift work. 
For men, high rates of shift work were 
found in primary industries and transpor- 
tation, and for women, in trade and serv- 
ices. 


6 SUDAAN is a trademark of the Re- 
search Triangle Institute. See Shah, 
Barnwell and Bieler (1997) for more 
details. 
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Appendix 


Odds ratios from logistic regression of the shift status of full- 
time dual-earner couples 


Husband 


Explanatory variables (1) works shift 


Job characteristics 


Private employee 
Public employee 


Unionized (2) 
Non-unionized — 


Multiple jobholder 
Not a multiple jobholder _ 


Job tenure 
12 months or less 
13 to 60 months 
61 to 120 months 
121 to 240 months 
More than 240 months 


Occupation 


Managerial and administrative 
Medicine and health 

Other professional 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary occupations 
Processing, machining and fabricating 
Construction 

Transport equipment operating 
Material handling 

Other crafts 


* 2 
* D Pe 
* * = 


SD ie ae 
ONORO=00 


Personal characteristics 


No children under 16 

One child under 16 

Two children under 16 

Three or more children under 16 


Spouse does not work shift _ 
Spouse works shift 


15 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 54 years old 
55 to 69 years old 


Source: SUDAAN Survey Data Analysis 


Wife 
works shift 


Odds ratio 


(1) The shaded category for each variable represents the reference category, with 


which all other categories are compared. 


Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who 


are covered by collective agreements. 


Difference with reference category significant at the .05 level. 
Difference with reference category significant at the .01 level. 
Difference with reference category significant at the .001 level. 


Not statistically significant. 
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Labour force participation 
in the 1990s 


Deborah Sunter and Geoff Bowlby 


his decade opened with the 

longest economic downturn 
since the 1930s, and a recovery that 
appeared at first to be almost “job- 
less.” Strong employment gains and 
improvements to family income in 
1994 seemed to signal the end of the 
“jobless” recovery. However, job 
growth was again slow in 1995 and for 
most of 1996. Only since the beginning 
of 1997 has there been sufficiently 
strong job creation to nudge up the 
employment rate and average family 
incomes. 


The labour force participation rate 
has not followed suit (Chart A). Some 
view its 1989 peak as the “norm,” and 
attribute the failure of the rate to 
return to this norm primarily to labour 
market discouragement in the face of 
slack demand. This view has been re- 
inforced by comparison with the U.S. 
participation rate, which dipped 
slightly during the early 1990s reces- 
sion in that country, recovered to pre- 
recession levels by 1994, and 
continued to move higher in subse- 
quent years (Chart B). The failure of 
the Canadian rate to match that pat- 
tern appears to some to be evidence 
that weak labour demand here is sup- 
pressing both the participation rate 
and the unemployment rate. 


However, that assumption war- 
rants closer scrutiny. An examination 
of the age structure of the decline in 
participation suggests that various 
forces have played an important role; 
in particular, the growing incidence of 
higher education, and the trend to- 
ward earlier retirement. Moreover, 
available measures of labour market 
discouragement indicate that this 
phenomenon, when defined as the 


Deborah Sunter and Geoff Bowlby are 
with the Household Surveys Division. 
They can be reached at (613) 951-4740 
and (613) 951-3325, respectively. 


shortfall between current and pre- 
recession participation rates, is 
greatly overestimated (see Measuring 
discouragement). 


Participation rate and age 


Using the 1989 participation rate as a 
benchmark, some observers argue 
that over half a million would-be 
workers have given up looking for 
work in the belief that no suitable jobs 
are available. With sustained job 
growth, they say, this larger group 
would be drawn back into the labour 
force, keeping the unemployment rate 
high, at least in the short term. 


Yet when this comparison with 
1989 is made for three broad age 
groups, fully 90% of the shortfall be- 
tween the expected and the actual 
participation rates can be attributed to 
those aged under 25 or over 54. 


Chart A 
Labour force activity 
remains below 1989 peak. 


% 
70 


Participation rate 


Employment rate 


55 
11 © un Oe. OO. mb 01 OF. OT, 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Chart B 
U.S. participation now 
exceeds Canada’s. 


% 
68 


United States 


Canada 


64 
1989.....1991.. -1993.—«1995...A 997 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force 
Survey; United States, 
Current Population Survey 


Between 1989 and 1997, youths (15 to 
24) accounted for 64% of the overall 
shortfall and persons aged 55 or over 
accounted for a further 27%. The core 
working-age group of 25 to 54 year- 
olds explained only 9% (Chart C). 


Furthermore, if the United States is 
used as a benchmark for the “normal” 
1997 participation rate for Canada, 
these same two age groups contrib- 
uted most to the difference between 
the two countries. In fact, the rate for 
25 to 54 year-olds was only 0.3 per- 
centage points lower in Canada than 
in the United States (Chart D). There- 
fore, any explanation of the shortfall 
in the participation rate, compared 
with either the 1989 benchmark or the 
current American figures, must focus 
on the younger and older age groups. 
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Chart C 
Most of the drop in the overall participation rate reflects 
falling youth participation. 


Contribution 
to decline 


Labour force 
participation rate 


66.5 


66.0 


65.5 


65.0 


9% 
Aged 25 to 54 
27% 
Aged 55 
and over 


64% 
Aged 15 to 24 


i J 


64.5 | ! i le | 


1981, 1983" 1985) 11987 1989) 1991) 19938 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Youths, school and labour 
force participation 


How much of youths’ contribution to 
the shortfall between 1989 and 1997 is 
the result of a long-term trend toward 
more schooling, and how much is the 
result of relatively poor labour market 
conditions? 


Labour market conditions in the 
1990s have been generally difficult for 
youths. Their employment rate 
plunged in the early 1990s, reflecting 
a drop in hiring and a rise in layoffs 
for those with lower skills and little 
seniority. Yet six years after recovery 
began, youth unemployment re- 
mained stubbornly high, while their 
employment and participation rates 
lingered at or near their recession 
troughs. Compared with the late 
1980s, when they were more active in 
the labour force than adults, only 61% 
participated in 1997. Some 66% of 
adults did so. 


! 
1995 1997 


Over the same period, full-time 
school attendance rates rose sharply, 
from 48% in 1989 to 55% in 1993 anda 
record 58% in 1997. While the surge 
in the early 1990s may have reflected 
some degree of discouragement with 
labour market conditions, the upward 
trend is far from new. Full-time rates 
rose strongly throughout the expan- 
sion years of the late 1980s, when the 
labour market situation for youths 
was robust. 


Available data also indicate that 
school attendance rates for Canadian 
youths were greater than the compa- 
rable 1997 U.S. rates, and have also 
grown more sharply since 1989. This 
probably explains some of the differ- 
ence between the trends in the two 
countries’ youth participation rates 
(Table 1). 


Clearly, youths understand that 
labour market success is increasingly 
tied to both initial educational attain- 


ment and skills developed through 
work experience and ongoing training. 
Young people seeking entry into al- 
most any field of work today require 
much higher qualifications than their 
parents did 20 years ago (Crompton, 
£995), 


Whatever the reason for the up- 
ward shift to more schooling, the re- 
sult is a direct dampening effect on 
labour force participation, since stu- 
dents are much less likely to be work- 
ing or looking for work than their 
non-student counterparts (Table 2). 


Over half of the decline in young 
people’s participation between 1989 
and 1997 can be attributed to the up- 
swing in school attendance.' (Had 
their attendance rates remained the 
same as those of 1989, their participa- 
tion rates would have been much 
closer to that of adults.) A further 38% 
is due to a drop in the proportion of 
full-time students in the labour force. 
(It is much less common now than a 


Chart D 

Younger and older workers 
account for the Canada-U.S. 
participation gap. 

% 

90 


80 
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Sources: Canada, Labour Force 
Survey; United States, 
Current Population Survey 
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Table 1 
October school attendance * rates 


Canada 
United States 


16 to 19 years 
16 to 19 years 


Canada 
United States 


20 to 24 years 
20 to 24 years 


Percentage- 


1989 1997 point increase 


73.9 80.9 
73.6 78.4 


28.0 38.9 
27.0 34.3 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey 


Note: Includes full- and part-time students. 


* The U.S. rates, which are based on enrolment, may be overstated. 


decade ago for youths to be working 
or looking for work if they are study- 
ing full time. Between 1989 and 1997, 
the participation rate of full-time 
students dropped by 7 percentage 
points.) Only 11% can be attributed 
to a decline in participation among 
non-students or part-time students 
(Chart E). 


Table 2 
Youth participation rates 


1980 1989 1993 1997 
% 


Students 


Non- 
students 


36.0 47.3 42.6 40.3 


85.2 87.2 84.6 85.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Data are eight-month averages 
(January to April, September to 
December). 


Increased school attendance has 
also had a dampening effect on youth 
participation during the summer. 
Growth in the proportion of youths 
who are between school years (that is, 
planning to return to school in Sep- 
tember) accounts for about 30% of 
the overall decline in the youth partici- 
pation rate from May to August. Al- 
most 60% of the shortfall is accounted 


for by lower participation of these 
returning students, probably because 
summer jobs have been relatively 
hard to come by in the 1990s. Only 
12% of the drop is associated with 
those who have left school (Chart F). 


Chart E 


Labour force participation in the 1990s 


Provincial variations in school 
attendance 


Factors underlying the drop in the 
youth participation rate in the 1990s 
have varied across provinces. For 
example, in spite of rising participation 
among full- and part-time students 
and non-student youths, young peo- 
ple’s overall rate in Saskatchewan 
actually dropped between 1989 and 
1997, accounted for entirely by school 
attendance. A growing number of full- 
time students drove the rate down 
(Table 3). 


A similar story prevailed in Mani- 
toba, where participation by full-time 
students barely changed. About 84% 
of the drop in youth participation in 
that province can be attributed to 
higher full-time school attendance. In 
Newfoundland, the school attend- 
ance rate increased by 12 percentage 


The decline in youth labour force participation reflects mostly a 


rise in full-time school attendance. 


S 
2 


Contribution 
to decline 


Youth 
participation rate 


! i ! i 


« = 


i Falling participation, 
other youths 


38% 
Falling participation, 
full-time students 


51% 
{& Increased full-time 
school attendance 


i J 


60 
1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


! 
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Labour force participation in the 1990s 


Table 3 
Factors of decline in youth participation rates by province 


(30 Dane RTT PO TEE RR DE TS TS ST SE ET I EB I ES EE 


Change from 1989 


1997 rates 


Labour force 
participation 


Full-time Part-time Full-time 
school Full-time and non- school Full-time 
attendance students students attendance students 


percentage points 


Canada 58.2 é -6.8 


Newfoundland 61.1 
Prince Edward Island* 53.6 
Nova Scotia 57.8 
New Brunswick 53.6 
Quebec 60.6 
Ontario 61.5 
Manitoba 50.4 
Saskatchewan 53.0 
Alberta * ey2{0) 
British Columbia 53.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Data are eight-month averages (January to April, September to December). 


* 


meaningful results. 


Chart F 
Summer jobs have been relatively hard to find in the 1990s. 


% 

80 

Contribution 
to decline 


12% 
Participation rate of youths @ Falling participation, 
during the summer other youths 


30% 
Increased 
attendance, 
previous school year 


59% 
Falling participation, 
returning students 


68 | 3 eRe ] l 1 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Labour force 
participation 


Contribution to decline 


Labour force 
participation 


Part-time Full-time Part-time 
and non- school Full-time and non- 
students attendance students students 


% 


In these two provinces the participation rate for some groups of youths rose while that for others fell. This produces non- 


points between 1989 and 1997, 
accounting for 82% of the decline in 
labour force participation by young 
people. In Quebec, school attendance 
rates rose by 14 percentage points, 
the source of almost two-thirds of the 
drop in youth participation. 


By contrast, large drops in the par- 
ticipation rates of full-time students 
contributed most to the overall de- 
cline in youth participation in both 
Ontario and British Columbia (11 and 
10 percentage points, respectively). 


Effect of earlier retirement 


Persons aged 55 and over have been 
the second greatest contributor to the 
overall decline in the labour force par- 
ticipation rate in the 1990s. This 
group was also the source of the 
greatest difference between U.S. and 
Canadian rates in 1997, a gap that 
opened in the mid-1980s and has wid- 
ened since. 
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q Measuring discouragement : 


likely t o oe eek, or ena 
attached i in some way than are older and 


fend to be. greater in lareas 
nically high unemployment 
notably Newfoundland. 
Rates re also above the national aver- 
age in the other Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, and below average in uae: | 
and the: eke Provinces. 


a Discouraged workers by 
province, 1997 


Unem ployed 
_ Not in the labou 

Not able to work 
May be able to work 


4 Txoresscd as a percentage of the lobia a om: geen 
_ fotce, discouragement is relatively low, at Ce aha A ee 

0.7%. Wis most prevalent forthose aged Tot foles foros 

55 and over, and lowest for coreaged - 20 


‘Wanted a jobifcuitable = eee 7. 
~ work had been eieied 458 ise (25 to 54). . ‘This pattern also - oo 000 Le Yo : 

_Non-economic reasons Canada 108 0.7 1.3 
for not seeing | _ Nfld. 21. 9.9 
liness P.E.. 1 08 17 
Personal/family reaso _ N.S. 6 13 2.0. 
- School — 7 NB 6 15 22 
No reason/other US ol 08 1.4 

_ Economic reasons — ployed or srcmplaaaaye is used as the oOn—C OHS 0.9 
fornotlooking = 188 | senoouasion. the pe eee Since Man. 6 Ue 0.8 
Discouraged, believed / et 25 Sask. a 0.5 1.0 

no work available — 8c. : os ee 

Waiting for recall ie ves to particip me in 1 the labour Oe oo ; 
yee for replies © 7 7 7 


cl Marginal | sabour force 2 attachment, 1997 
_ Those who wasted @ yobs aid were _ 

_ available for work but did not look be- _ 
_ cause they believed no suitable work _ 


Not i in the labour force for. economic reasons * 


OTS oO 2) 
_was available are classified, in accord- _ ___Totalas% of Discouraged ie 
_ ance with international standards, as — — 9) Labour  -Non-labour_ Labour Non-labour 
discouraged. While notincludedinthe = _ force forme force force 
official estimates of the labour force and __ oo St ee 
unemployment, they are closely moni- = - a 
tored, since they represent potential la- 5+ Both sexes 1.2 2.3 0.7 1.3 
bour supply and provide abarometerof 15°24 = Men — As 2.6 0.9 1.5 
labour market conditions. Similarly, - Women Le 1.6 0.8 1 
a Ae a (25-54 Men 1.0 10.6 0.5 4.9 
those who wanted a job and were avail- : 
bie bun did not lank hev i Women 11 3.7 0.7 2.3 
able, but did not look ecause they were Bey - Men 19 69 12 06 
waiting for replies or recall from em- — >. Women. 2.3 0.5 1.7 0.3 
ployers, while not discouraged, are also . 
e waiting for replies or recall. 


on the margins of the labour force and *_‘/ncludes discouraged, and thos 
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The labour force participation rate 
of men aged 55 to 64 has been on a 
long-term decline, falling from 77% in 
1976 to 59% in 1995. (In 1996 and 1997, 
the rate actually edged up slightly for 
the first time in over 20 years.) In con- 
trast to older men, older women have 
been increasingly likely to participate 
in the labour force: their participation 
rates have risen from 32% in 1976 to 
36% in 1997. 


The decline in men’s participation 
in the 1970s and 1980s reflected the 
growing numbers who were retiring 
earlier, perhaps taking advantage of 
early retirement incentives (see Re- 
tirement). In the 1990s, the average 
age at retirement has continued to fall, 
although at a slower pace (Gower, 
1997) (Chart G). 


However, the continued decline in 
participation among older men has led 
to concern that this group may now 
face a greater risk of involuntary job 
loss than younger workers — in a 


Retirement 


Reasons for retirement are complex and 
diverse, so the continued drop in the 
average age of retirement is not solely 
the result of forced exits from the labour 
force. In fact, the reasons for retirement, 
as measured by Statistics Canada’s 
General Social Survey, changed only 
marginally between the expansion years 
of the 1980s and the recession-domi- 
nated years of the early 1990s. While 
the proportion of persons who retired 
because of early retirement incentives 
almost doubled, from 7% to 12%, the 
proportion reporting unemployment as 
their main reason for retirement rose 
only slightly, from 10% to 12%. Per- 
sonal choice and health remained the 
leading reasons in the early 1990s. 


Chart G 
People are retiring younger. 


Average age 
66 


60 
76m ge0 "84. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


labour market that increasingly values 
postsecondary education, techno- 
logical skill and flexibility. 


So, how much of this decline is due 
to voluntary retirement, and how 
much is a reflection of discourage- 
ment following involuntary job loss? 
The data suggest that both factors 
have contributed. 


Between the late 1970s and early 
1990s, the risk of permanent layoff 
changed very little for the overall 
working population (Picot, Lin and 
Pyper, 1997). But the risk actually in- 
creased slightly for older workers 
over this period. While least likely to 
experience an involuntary job loss in 
the late 1970s, older workers were 
more likely to be permanently laid off 
in the 1980s, and slightly more at risk 
than workers aged 35 to 54 by 1994. 
However, the increase has not been 
strong: the permanent layoff rate for 
older men rose from 6.9% in 1978 to 
8.6% in 1994. For women, the increase 
was even smaller, from 3.9% to 4.5%. 


Incentives may have spurred early retirement in the 1990s. 


Reasons for retirement 
Personal choice 

Health 

Other reasons 
Mandatory retirement 
Unemployment 

Early retirement package (um 


Family reasons |gummmms 


Source: General Social Survey, 1994 
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While the risk of layoff has risen 
only slightly, some groups of older 
workers have been especially vulner- 
able: those with relatively low levels 
of education, and those in the higher 
unemployment areas of the Atlantic 
provinces and Quebec. Once laid off, 
older workers, especially those who 
lack postsecondary qualifications, 
have had a much harder time finding a 
replacement job than younger adults 
(Statistics Canada, 1998). 


Job loss has affected older workers 
in different ways. For example, a con- 
siderable proportion who lost jobs in 
the 1990s were government workers, 
many of whom may have been eligible 
for early retirement packages that 
provided a bridge to their normal 
retirement benefits. Those who expe- 
rienced job loss without such 
compensation have been at a disad- 
vantage, at least until old enough to 
receive C/QPP benefits. In the interim, 
they have most likely faced serious 
barriers to re-employment. 


Conclusion 


The failure of the labour force partici- 
pation rate to match or exceed 1989 
levels has sparked a great deal of in- 
terest and debate. Many observers 
attribute the shortfall between the 
current participation rate and that of 
1989 as an indicator of the extent of 
labour market discouragement. How- 
ever, an examination of the age struc- 
ture of the decline suggests that other 
structural forces such as education 
and early retirement have played an 
important role. These findings are fur- 
ther supported by the direct measure 
of discouragement from the LFS, 
which, at 108,000 in 1997, is a great 
deal lower than an estimate based on 
the difference between the current 
and pre-recession participation 
rates. 


@ Note 


1 Another study (Jennings, 1998) reached 
a similar conclusion. 


Labour force participation in the 1990s 
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Looking for work 


Lee Grenon 


Cin: the past two decades, the 
unemployed have changed their 
approach to looking for work. Unem- 
ployed job seekers make greater use 
of job advertisements and personal 
networks, and less use of formal insti- 
tutions such as public employment 
agencies and unions. As well, they 
are increasingly engaged in either a 
comprehensive job search involving 
four or more methods over a typical 
four-week period, or a restricted job 
search using just one method. These 
changes have been most pronounced 
among the long-term unemployed 
(see Data source and definitions). 


Finding a job involves gathering 
information on jobs and employers, 
and offering to provide labour to an 
employer. Employers, employment 
agencies, friends or relatives, unions, 
and job advertisements are all poten- 
tial sources of information. Tapping 
into these sources can be an active 
and formal exercise, or a passive and 
informal one. Despite the trend away 
from using institutions (Chart), the 
annual average number of methods 
used by unemployed job seekers over 
a typical four-week period has been 
relatively stable since 1977: between 
1.9 and 2.1. 


Direct contact most common 


Contacting employers directly has, 
with few exceptions, remained the 
most common method of job search 
over the past 20 years (Table 1), 
regardless of job seekers’ duration of 
unemployment, age, sex or educa- 
tional attainment (Table 2). 


But the longer the period of unem- 
ployment, the less common is direct 
contact with an employer. Some 
people may begin to experience job 
search “burnout” as their list of 


Lee Grenon is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-5254. 
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. Labour Force Survey . 
The Labour Force Survey (LFS) i isa 


household survey carried out monthly 


_ by Statistics Canada. It divides the _ 


working-age population into three mu- 


tually exclusive classifications — em- 
_ ployed, unemployed, and not in the © 
labour force — and provides descriptive — 


and explanatory data on each of these 


_ categories. | 
- Duration of Seemed ee to. 


a continuous period of unemployment. 


- Unemployed job seekers are those | 


who, during the reference week, were 
without work, had actively looked for 


_ work in the past four weeks, and were _ 
available for work. Not all of the unem- 


ployed are job seekers; those on tempo- 


_ rary layoff, who had an expectation of — 
~ recall and were available for work, and _ 


those who had a new job to start within 


_ four weeks from the reference week and 
were available for work, are not required 


Chart 


Data s source and definitions : 


to lea ior ware i in n order i be classi- ; 
fied as unemployed. : - 
The long-term unemployed are per- 
sons continuously unemployed for 
more than a year. - 


Methods of ‘job search 


The LFS identifies eight methods of job- 
search undertaken. by unemployed per- 
sons in the previous four weeks. If more _ 

~ than one method was used, each one is _ 
recorded. Search methods are 


e checked with public employment — 
agency such as Canada Ee piow es / 
_ Centre; 
e checked with private employment 
heen 
checked with union; - 
contacted employers diucolys 
contacted friends or relatives;  — 
placed or answered advertisements; 
looked at advertisements; and 
other methods, such as checked with 
school placement offices. 


Use of public employment agencies has declined sharply. 


Centacted employers directly ERLE RRL EEE LEED AE j 


Public employment agency TIES EST ET SRS PS PSE SY ERS ARES RIO 


Looked at job ads 

Placed or answered job ads 

Contacted friends or relatives 
Private employment agency | 

Contacted union 


Other methods i 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


1977 
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Table 1 
Job search methods used by unemployed job seekers 


9S 7en 


Job seekers 

Employers directly 

Public employment agency 
Looked at job ads 

Placed or answered job ads 
Friends or relatives 

Private employment agency 
Union 

Other methods 


Job seekers 

Employers directly 

Public employment agency 
Looked at job ads 

Placed or answered job ads 
Friends or relatives 

Private employment agency 
Union 

Other methods 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


1982 1987 #992 
000 


Note: Numbers and percentages do not add to totals because of multiple responses. 


potential employers shrinks (Canada, 
1986). In 1997, some 71% of job seek- 
ers unemployed for 5 to 26 weeks con- 
tacted an employer at least once in the 
LFS four-week reference period, com- 
pared with 63% of those out of work 
for more than a year. 


Over the years, direct contact with 
employers has become more common 
among men and younger unemployed 
job seekers (aged 15 to 24). In contrast, 
women are now less likely to contact 
employers directly. 


(Most other job search methods 
precede direct contact with an em- 
ployer. Because respondents may not 
be reporting some intermediate activi- 
ties leading to this contact, these may 
be understated [Clemenson, 1987].) 


Use of public agencies down 


The most substantial change in job 
search patterns over the past 20 years 
has been the declining use of public 
employment agencies. In 1977, during 
a typical four-week period, 60% of all 
unemployed job seekers used a pub- 
lic employment agency. By 1987, this 
figure had dropped to 41%, and by 
1997, to 32%. The use of such agen- 
cies dropped from the second most 
common job search activity in 1977 to 
the third most common in 1984. Since 
then, job seekers have been more 
likely to look at job advertisements 
than to contact a public employment 
agency. 


This decline is striking, especially 
since many job seekers are legally 
required to contact a public employ- 
ment agency. Those who wish to 
claim Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits must register at a Canada Em- 
ployment Centre. On the other hand, 


Looking for work 


the number of EI regular beneficiaries 
without earnings has declined stead- 
ily since the early 1990s. The drop in 
beneficiaries and in the use of public 
employment agencies has occurred 
during a period of employment growth 
and substantial change to employ- 
ment services from all levels of gov- 
ernment.’ As well, not all unemployed 
job seekers are eligible for programs 
such as Employment Insurance, and 
not all EI claimants are necessarily 
unemployed job seekers.” 


During the first year of unemploy- 
ment, contact with a public employ- 
ment agency becomes more common 
as the duration of unemployment 
increases. However, as with other 
formal job search methods, use of 
these agencies declines after a year of 
continuous unemployment. Young 
people (aged 15 to 24) in particular 
have moved away from this source, 
from 62% in 1977 to 26% in 1997. Men 
have been more likely than women to 
contact a public agency, although 
this difference has diminished over 
time. 


Help wanted 


For many years employers have pub- 
licized their hiring intentions in news- 
papers and other publications. This 
practice now extends to the Internet. 


The percentage of unemployed job 
seekers who looked at job advertise- 
ments in a four-week period rose until 
recently. In 1977, 40% did so. The rate 
increased steadily for more than a 
decade, reaching 59% in 1993 before 
dropping back to 47% in 1997. 


Not surprisingly, this method 
becomes more common as other meth- 
ods are exhausted, and as the job 
seeker approaches “burnout.” In fact, 
the incidence of passive job search 
(only looking at job notices) has 
increased steadily over the past 20 
years, from 3% in 1977 to 8% in 1997.3 
This growth has been most evident 
among the long-term unemployed 
(increasing from 4% to 12%). 
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Looking for work 


Table 2 


Use of job search methods by selected characteristics, 1997 


SE SB LE TL I EE EE RS = TA IS TT EEE TOS TT SS PT 


Employers employment 


directly 


Both sexes 


Men 
Women 


Age 


25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 and over 


Education 


Less than Grade 9 

Some secondary 

High school graduation 

Some postsecondary 

Postsecondary certificate or 
diploma 

University degree 


Duration of unemployment 


4 weeks or less 

5 to 13 weeks 

14 to 26 weeks 
27 to 52 weeks 
53 weeks or more 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Percentages do not add to 100 because of multiple responses. 


Women are more likely than men to 
consult job advertisements. This 
could be because some jobs sought 
by women tend to be advertised more 
than those traditionally sought by 
men. As well, this approach may be 
more convenient for women with fam- 
ily responsibilities (Clemenson, 1987). 


Job seekers with limited educa- 
tional attainment (less than Grade 9) 
are the least likely to consult job 
advertisements. This may be partly a 
consequence of lower literacy skills, 
which are closely related to educa- 
tional attainment (Statistics Canada, 
1996). It may also reflect the types of 
job sought by this group. 


Public Placed or 
answered 


job ads 


Looked 
at job 
agency ads 


% 


Skills for hire 


Job advertisements can be used both 
to gather information and to declare 
one’s availability for work.* Offering 
to provide labour by placing or an- 
swering an advertisement has become 
more common in the 1990s. ° The pro- 
portion of job seekers who did so over 
a four-week period increased from 
15% in 1977 to 19% in 1997. This prac- 
tice was more common among women 
than men, and more likely among peo- 
ple with at least some postsecondary 
education. However, in contrast to 
the practice of looking at advertise- 
ments, the placing or answering of 
such notices actually declined among 
the long-term unemployed. 


Friends 
or 
relatives 


Private 
employment 
agency 


Other 


Union methods 


oOoRARAW 


of aw why 


PAA HOW 


Since 1977, for every 100 job seek- 
ers who have looked at advertise- 
ments, between 31 and 40 have placed 
or answered one. This ratio reached 
its highest level to date in 1997. 


Friends and relatives 
play a role 


Enlisting the help of friends and fam- 
ily doubled in frequency between 
1977 and 1994, from 13% to 26%. 
Despite a decrease in this method to 
22% in 1997, friends and family have 
continued to be a major source of in- 
formation and prospects for many job 
seekers. 
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Over the past 20 years, the pattern 
of using personal contacts has 
changed. In 1977, the rate declined 
after six months of unemployment. In 
1997, the likelihood of using this ap- 
proach increased during the first six 
months of unemployment, and there- 
after remained stable. The change 
may reflect the growing emphasis 
placed on networking. This job search 
method is used more commonly by 
university graduates and those aged 
25 to 34. 


Use of private agencies 
increases with education 


The declining use of public employ- 
ment agencies has not led to an in- 
creased use of private employment 
agencies. The latter has remained rela- 
tively low since 1977 (some 3% to 5% 
of job seekers). The proportion de- 
clines after a year of continuous un- 
employment. 


Contact with private agencies 
increases with educational attain- 
ment. Among unemployed job seek- 
ers, 10% of university graduates used 
a private employment agency, com- 
pared with 3% of those who had just 
some high school. Although some 
private employment agencies offer 
placements for manual and semi- or 
low-skilled work (International 
Labour Conference, 1994), most 
provide services to job seekers with 
technical or professional expertise 
requiring postsecondary education. 


Do unions help? 


Most unions do not offer a job place- 
ment service. So, even though one in 
three Canadian workers is a union 
member, only a small number of job 
seekers have traditionally sought 
help from this source. Over the past 20 
years, the percentage of unemployed 
job seekers who approached a union 
for help finding work has dropped 
from 4% to 2%. Workers in occupa- 
tions such as construction and 
processing have been among the few 
served in this manner. 


The number of job seekers served 
by unions fluctuates with the busi- 
ness cycle of each industry. People 
who contacted a union during a typi- 
cal four-week search period reached 
63,000 in 1983, dipping and then ris- 
ing to 45,000 by 1993. 


Contacting a union is almost solely 
an activity of men, reflecting their 
continuing predominance in trade, 
craft and manual occupations. This 
approach is also more common among 
older workers (aged 55 to 64), very 
likely because they enjoy seniority 
privileges. Job seekers with a postsec- 
ondary certificate or diploma, such as 
a trade certificate, also make more use 
of unions. 


How many methods 
are used? 


Overall, the number of job search 
methods used has been remarkably 
stable, despite changing patterns 
over the past two decades. In a typi- 
cal four-week period, unemployed job 
seekers used an average of two job 
search methods. 


The overall stability in the average 
masks the increasing percentage of 
job seekers using either only one 
method over a four-week period, or 
using four or more methods. The 
former increased from 36% in 1977 to 
45% in 1997, and the latter from 10% 
to 12%. The percentage of single- 
method job searches that were pas- 
sive (looking at notices only) doubled 
from 8% in 1977 to 17% in 1997. 


Summary 


Job seekers are relying less on organi- 
zations such as public employment 
agencies and unions and more on job 
advertisements and networking with 
friends and family. A growing propor- 
tion are using just one search method 
in a typical four-week period; others, 
in contrast, are employing many 
methods. 


Looking for work 


Several trends may be contributing 
to the changing patterns. The grow- 
ing incidence of long-term unemploy- 
ment has led to an overall increase in 
the use of advertisements. Changes 
to services and benefits provided by 
public employment agencies may be 
related to the declining use of organi- 
zations. And greater emphasis on 
networking in the job search literature 
may be linked to the increased use of 
family and friends. 


Overall, the evolving patterns may 
reflect broader changes in the labour 
force over the past two decades, such 
as the increased participation of 
women, persons with higher educa- 
tional attainment, and older age 
groups. As well, these shifts may be 
related to a higher proportion of 
managerial, administrative, profes- 
sional and technical occupations. O 


@ Notes 


1 For further information on changes to 
the Employment Insurance program and 
Canada Employment Centres see Human 
Resources Development Canada (1995). 


2 The LFS does not identify individual 
claimants of EI. As well, EI beneficiaries 
are not necessarily unemployed as defined 
by the LFS. A Statistics Canada study 
illustrates the statistical and conceptual 
differences between these two sources 
(Lévesque, 1989). 


3. Passive job seekers (that is, those who 
only looked at job advertisements) are 
classified as unemployed in Canada, but as 
not in the labour force in the United 
States. This difference affects the number 
of unemployed, particularly the number of 
long-term unemployed. For further infor- 
mation on the effect of passive job search 
on measures of unemployment see 
Macredie (1997). 


4 Information on using job advertise- 
ments is categorized into looking at, and 
placing or answering an advertisement. 


5 Placing and answering notices are cat- 
egorized together, since both are methods 
of offering labour, and because the number 
of persons placing job advertisements is 
relatively small. 
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Retirement patterns of 
working couples 


Dave Gower 


he trends have changed 
in the past couple of decades. 
The average Canadian now retires at 
age 62, compared with 65 in the 1970s. 
Behind these averages lies a more 
complex picture, however. For both 
men and women a much higher per- 
centage of workers are retiring in their 
fifties, while a substantial proportion 
are still working well past age 65. 


For working couples, one partner’s 
decision to retire often depends on 
the other’s situation. One person may 
postpone retirement until the other is 
ready to do so. Alternatively, one 
spouse may be able to leave work if 
the other continues to bring home a 
paycheque. 


A few U.S. studies have examined 
the relationship between women’s 
retirement patterns and their family 
and personal situations. Generally, 
women tend to delay their retirement 
while their husband is working, or 
when their own earning potential is 
strong. In the case of men, studies on 
retirement patterns pay little or no 
attention to the spouse’s status 
because it is not seen as a major influ- 
ence on their decision.' Rather, age, 
work history and pension entitlement 
are viewed as key factors. 


A restricted subset 


Retirement is not a simple concept to 
identify and measure. Some people 
come to the end of a lengthy career 
with one employer and retire. Some 
simply leave employment temporarily, 
while others transfer to part-time or 
intermittent work. 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 


Because the two partners in a cou- 
ple may retire at different dates, this 
study looks at both retirement events 
(see Many measurements). The data 
set captures only the date last worked. 
Though not the ideal measure of “date 
of retirement,” it is the best available. 
In the future, the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) may be able 
to produce more complete informa- 
tion. 


In April 1997, about 2 million mar- 
ried people in Canada aged 55 to 74 
were neither working nor looking for 
work, and had not worked in the past 
year. This study is restricted to cou- 
ples in which both partners meet 
these criteria. An additional require- 
ment is that both partners must have 
worked past the age of 50. This is in- 
tended to help eliminate cases in 
which one spouse had not worked 
late enough in life to “retire.” Some 
312,000 retired working couples, or 
over 624,000 individuals, make up this 
data set (see The data set: A back- 
ward look). 


Retirement patterns vary 


In one-third of couples (103,000) sur- 
veyed in April 1997, spouses had 
retired “together,” that is, less than a 
year apart. Partners in about one-third 
(38,000) of these had left within the 
same month (Table 1). One U.S. study 
found that older couples had a greater 
tendency to retire together (Henratta 
and O’Rand, 1983), although the Ca- 
nadian data offer no evidence of this. 
Those who retired together did so at 
ages similar to those of all retiring 
couples: 60.7 versus 60.9 for hus- 
bands, and 58.5 versus 58.4 for wives. 


Two-thirds of couples retired a 
year or more apart. Among these, 
wives were somewhat more likely 
to stop working first. In 37% of cou- 
ples (116,000) wives retired at least 
one year ahead of their husbands. In 
30% of couples (93,000) the husband 
preceded the wife. In 47,000 couples 
(15%) wives retired five or more years 
ahead of husbands. In 33,000 couples 
(11%) husbands left work five or more 
years ahead of wives. 
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The data set: A backward look 


This study considers couples in which 
both partners were aged 55 to 74,” had 
not worked in the past year, and were 


not currently looking for work. The 


1997 Survey of Consumer Finances 
provides income data for 1996. 


Because of these age cut-offs, the 


sample is biased against couples whose 


ages are very different. (The greater the 


age difference, the smaller the chance of 
both partners’ falling within the speci- 
fied range.) Therefore, these data should 
not be taken as a full measure of the dis- 
tribution of age among couples. | 


As well, couples are measured at the 


date of the survey rather than at the date 
of retirement. Some people may have 
married after they retired, and well 
after they made their decision to do so. 


Not surprisingly, wives who retired 
first tended to do so at a relatively 
young age (56.4), four years younger 
than women who retired after their 
husbands (60.7). Men who retired 
before their wives did so at age 
59.6 on average — only two-and-a-half 


In 1995, about 2,800 marriages took place 
in which both the bride and groom were 
aged 55 to 74 (Statistics Canada, 1996). 
With 2 million people in this age range, 
however, this represents a marriage rate 
of well under 1%, and sone not 
distort the analysis. _ 


The month and year when last worked 
is taken as the date of retirement. This 
may miss possible future work episodes 
for a few people, but such employment 
tends to be short- term or per -time 


(Gower, 1998). 


The methodology chosen for this 


_ study produces results that differ from 
those noted in an earlier Perspectives ar- _ 


ticle (Gower, 1997). In that study, the 


age. retirement age was 62. 4 for men 


years younger than those who retired 
later than their spouses (62.2). 


Age difference a major factor 


Among all retired working couples, 
wives were an average two years 
younger than their husbands. In spite 


Table 1 


Retirement sequence and average retirement age of 


working couples 


Total 


Wife retired first (1 year or more) 
60 months or more before husband 
24 to 59 months before husband 
12 to 23 months before husband 


Retired together 

Wife 1 to 11 months before husband 
Same month 

Husband 1 to 11 months before wife 


Husband retired first (1 year or more) 


12 to 23 months before wife 
24 to 59 months before wife 
60 months or more before wife 


Average 
retirement age 


Husband Wife 


Couples 


60.9 


62.2 
63.0 
61.7 
61.5 


60.7 
60.5 
61.1 
60.4 


59.6 
60.3 
60.2 
58.4 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, April 1997 


and 61.8 for women, compared with — 
60.9 and 58.4 in the current analysis. 


At least two possible explanations 
exist for this difference. First, this sam- 
ple is biased against people who retire 
late. (The closer these people are to 75, 
the less likely their chance of being cap- 
tured by the survey.) Second, the ear- 
lier study was able to select people who 
gave “retirement” as the reason for leav- 
ing their last job, which tended to limit 
the data set to people with longer 


careers, who often retire later. 


For technical reasons, the data set in 
the earlier article, though more reliable 
as a source of information on retirement 
age, could not capture the retirement 
events of couples that this one provides. © 


of this, wives tended to retire first. 
Their average retirement age was two- 
and-a-half years lower than hus- 
bands’ (58.4 versus 60.9). 


Among the 116,000 couples in 
which the wife retired first, wives were 
an average Six years younger at retire- 
ment than husbands (56.4 versus 
62.2). This was the result of two fac- 
tors: wives left work an average five 
years earlier, and they were an aver- 
age one year younger than their mates 
(Table 2). 


Among the 93,000 couples in 
which the husband retired first, hus- 
bands’ average retirement age was 
slightly lower than wives’, but by a 
much smaller margin (59.6 versus 
60.7). In such cases, husbands retired 
almost four-and-a-half years sooner 
than their wives, but were an average 
three years older. 


How does age difference 
affect retirement sequence? 


Simple averages hide many sub- 
groups of interest. For example, do 
couples in which the wife is older have 
distinctive retirement patterns? At the 
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Table 2 
Difference in retirement dates and ages of working couples, by 
retirement sequence 


Average difference Average age 
in retirement dates difference 


years 


Total 


~ 
° 


Wife retired first (1 year or more) 
60 months or more before husband 
24 to 59 months before husband 
12 to 23 months before husband 


a 
COWe 


Retired together 

Wife 1 to 11 months before husband 
Same month 

Husband 1 to 11 months before wife 


NN 
(1 © = 


Husband retired first (1 year or more) 
12 to 23 months before wife 

24 to 59 months before wife 

60 months or more before wife 


cee ae 
CMAN 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, April 1997 


Table 3 
Retirement sequence of working couples, by age difference 


Retirement sequence 


Wife Husband 
first Together first 


"000 


Total 


Wife older 
Same age 


Husband older 
1 to 2 years 
3 to 4 years 
5 years or more 


Total 


Wife older 
Same age 


Husband older 
1 to 2 years 
3 to 4 years 
5 years or more 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, April 1997 


Retirement patterns of working couples 


other extreme, when the husband is 
much older, do decisions to retire 
differ radically from those of other 
couples? 


Some 65,000 wives were older than 
their husbands at the time of the sur- 
vey, and of these, 55% had retired 
first. This compares with 38% of the 
44,000 wives who were the same age 
as their husbands. Of the 204,000 
retired couples in which the husband 
was older, only 31% of wives had 
retired first, a proportion that dimin- 
ished as the age difference grew. 
It fell to only 24% when the age differ- 
ence was five years or more (Table 3). 


The propensity of spouses to retire 
within a year of each other varied only 
moderately with age difference. The 
likelihood was lowest when the wife 
was older (28%), or when the husband 
was five or more years older than his 
wife (30%). Retiring together was 
most common when the husband was 
one to two years older. 


Wives wait longer 


If the husband retires first, how soon 
does his wife join him? How does 
this compare with cases in which the 
wife retires first? 


Table 4 
Average difference in 
retirement dates 


Retirement sequence 


Wife Husband 
first first 


years 
Wife older 5.3 
Same age IS). /5) 


Husband older 4. 
1 to 2 years 4. 
3 to 4 years 5: 
5 years or more 3.5 


Source: Survey of Consumer 
Finances, April 1997 
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Among the 16,000 same-age cou- 
ples in which the wife retired first, 
wives waited an average five-and-a- 
half years for their partners to join 
them. In contrast, among the 14,000 
cases in which the husband retired 
first, wives retired only three-and-a- 
half years later (Table 4). This sug- 
gests that, as in the United States, 
wives are more likely than husbands 
to base their retirement decision on 
their spouses’ employment situation. 


Sequence not tied to income 
or education 


Who is most able to take early retire- 
ment? According to a related study 
published last year, individuals with 
higher education often retire at rela- 
tively young ages (Gower, 1997). Can 
the same be seen in the retirement 
patterns of couples? 


Table 5 
Retirement sequence of working couples, by education and 
post-retirement income 


Total 


Education of wife 

Less than Grade 9 

Some secondary 

High school graduation / 
some postsecondary 

Postsecondary certificate or 
diploma / university degree 


Education of husband 

Less than Grade 9 

Some secondary 

High school graduation / 
some postsecondary 

Postsecondary certificate or 
diploma / university degree 


Combined income 
Under $25,000 
$25,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


The association is not clear cut. In 
couples with lower educational attain- 
ment and low income, wives are 
somewhat more likely to leave first 
(Table 5). In other income or educa- 
tion groups, however, there seems to 
be less correlation. This does not 
mean that such measures are com- 
pletely unrelated to family retirement 
decisions, merely that other factors 
may be more dominant. 


Conclusion 


Wives appear more likely than hus- 
bands to take their spouses’ career 
and retirement into account when 
making their own decision to retire. 


Economic status and retirement 
patterns of couples are not strongly 
linked. It is quite possible, however, 
that a more in-depth study could re- 
veal significant patterns. 


Wife To- 
first gether 


% 
37 33 


45 35 
31 33 


38 30 


34 34 


42 32 
29 40 


34 31 


32 


34 
30 
35 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, April 1997 


The population examined here var- 
ies in some important ways from the 
generation to follow. Women now 
approaching retirement age are more 
likely to have had long-term careers 
than those of a generation ago. This 
creates sources of post-retirement in- 
come not available to their predeces- 
sors. Recent strong growth in equity 
values may also allow couples retiring 
in the next few years a freedom of 
choice not enjoyed by this study 
group. Changes in family decision- 
making processes may also change 
the dynamics. O 


@ Notes 


1 See, for example, Henratta and O’Rand 
(1983). 


2 Choosing a cutoff age of 55 offers a 
reasonable guarantee that the person will 
stay out of the workforce. Age 74 is used 
as the upper limit to protect against 
natural attrition of the sample. This age 
limit does miss many retired people over 
age 74, and biases the sample against those 
who work later in life. For these and other 
reasons the average retirement dates in 
this article may differ from those pub- 
lished in other studies (see The data set: A 
backward look). 
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Home-based entrepreneurs 


Dominique Pérusse 


Me: and more Canadians are 
going into business for them- 
selves. Fully two-thirds of employ- 
ment growth since the beginning of 
the 1990s is attributable to persons 
who have created their own business. 
According to the Labour Force Sur- 
vey, the self-employed grew from 10% 
of employment in 1976 to 14% in 1995. 
In November 1995, more than half 
(1,126,000) operated their business 
from home (see Data sources and 
definitions). (In contrast, just 9% of 
employees worked some of their 
hours at home.') 


Pros and cons 


A home office presents both advan- 
tages and disadvantages to someone 
launching a business (Codére, 1995). 
Home-based entrepreneurs incur 
lower fixed costs to start up a busi- 
ness, which decreases financial risk. 
The home can also be an ideal choice 
for those who often work outside the 
office. As is the case for employees 
working from home, home-based 
entrepreneurs are able to reduce the 
time and expense of commuting, and 
may save money on clothing and 
meals. The time saved and the flexibil- 
ity in work schedule often make 
it easier to balance work and family 
life. On the other hand, working 
at home can create a sense of personal 
and professional isolation. In re- 
sponse, some home-based entrepre- 
neurs have formed associations to 
maintain visibility and deal with com- 
mon concerns. 


Who operates home-based 
businesses? 


The 1995 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments (SWA) found that 60% of self- 
employed workers aged 55 or over 


Dominique Pérusse is with the Labour 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-4064. 


Data sources and definitions 


‘The Labour Force Survey, amonthly | 


survey involving about 55,000 house- 
holds, yields statistics on ee 
: and unemployment. — _ 


The Survey of Work Apiaase. 


"ments: (SWA), sponsored by Human 


Resources Development Canada, was 
_ conducted in November 1995 as a sup- 
_ plement to the Labour Force Survey. It 
_asked self-employed workers whether 


they operated their business from home. _ 


(Employees were asked whether they 
_ performed part or au of their work at 
pce _ 


: "Most SWA questions concerned the _ 
were s main job, that is, the one to — 


which most hours were devoted during 
the week of the survey, in cases in 
which a respondent held more than one 


_ job. In addition, all workers (paid or — 
self-employed) who held more than one — 


job, and who were self-employed i in the 
second, were asked if this business was 
conducted from home. 


were based at home, compared with 
52% of those 25 to 54. 


Of those aged 25 to 44, home was 
the place of work for 58% of women 
and 49% of men. Women in this age 
group are more likely to be raising 
children and hence may prefer to work 
from home. 


Family status can make it possible 
— or necessary — to work at home. 
Self-employed single parents were 
most likely to operate a business at 
home in November 1995, fathers more 
so than mothers (69% versus 52%) 
(Table 1). Some 54% of business 
owners with a working spouse (dual- 
earner families) were home-based. A 
wide gap separated men and women: 
51% of men and 61% of women were 
home-based, although the latter rose 
to 77% when a preschool-aged child 
was present. 


The Home-based Business Sur- 


vey, conducted in April 1997, covered 


300 Ontario companies that began 
operations in the first quarter of 1996. 


The self-employed are working 
owners of a business, farm or profes- 
sional practice, incorporated or not, 
with or without paid help. Also in- 


cluded are those who do not have a 


business (for example, babysitters and 
newspaper carriers) and persons who 
work without pay on a farm or in a 
business or professional practice owned 
and operated by another family mem- 
ber living in the same dwelling. 


Home-based self-employed work- 
ers include, among others, entrepre- 
neurs in trucking or construction who 
use their home as a place of business 
while working outside it, as well as 


those (such as family daycare opera- 


tors) who work only at home. 


Self-employed workers with a uni- 
versity degree were less likely to op- 
erate their business from home. Just 
40% did so, compared with 60% of 
those with only some high school or 
less. (In contrast, among employees, 
more university graduates worked at 
home.) 


Some jobs more likely to be 
home-based 


In November 1995, one-third of the 
self-employed worked in goods- 
producing industries, primarily in 
agriculture and construction, and 
they generally operated their busi- 
nesses from home. Not surprisingly, 
some 91% of self-employed agricul- 
tural workers and 68% of construction 
entrepreneurs were home-based 
(Table 2). 
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Table 1 
Self-employed workers based at home, by sex and family type 


All self-employed workers 
Youngest child under 6 

Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


In a couple 

Youngest child under 6 

Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


Single-earner couples 
Youngest child under 6 

Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


Dual-earner couples 

Youngest child under 6 

Youngest child between 6 and 15 
No children under 16 


Lone parents 


Unattached individuals 


Both sexes Men Women 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


Services accounted for the other 
two-thirds of self-employed workers; 
44% of these businesses were oper- 
ated from home. Trade accounted for 
12% of all home-based businesses; 
business services 11%; and personal 
services 9%. While they were fewer 
in number, self-employed workers in 
education, and membership organiza- 
tion and other services were more 
likely to use their home as a work- 
place. 


Some occupations do not seem to 
lend themselves as readily to home- 
based work. Unlike workers in farm- 
ing, horticulture and animal breeding, 
of whom 91% called home their place 
of work, only one-third of directors, 
managers and administrators oper- 
ated their business from home. (By 
definition, they often had more than a 
few employees, thus making a home 
office less feasible.) As well, only 38% 
of those in sales operated a business 
from home, while about half of clerical 
and service workers did so. 
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With or without employees? 


Entrepreneurs with one or no employ- 
ees were more likely than those who 
had several, to operate their business 
from home. In fact, 82% of those who 
operated a business in their home had 
no employees (Table 2), compared 
with 48% of those who were based 
outside the home. Self-employed 
workers in services (86%) and agricul- 
ture (82%) were less likely to have 
employees; by contrast, only 64% of 
those in manufacturing had no 
employees. 


Main reason 


Being able to work at home is appar- 
ently not the main reason for becom- 
ing self-employed. According to the 
1995 SWA, only one home-based 
business owner in 10 said the main 
reason was a desire to work at home. 
Home-based business owners with at 
least one child under six were more 
likely to start a business for this rea- 
son (18%). 


The SWA did not ask home-based 
self-employed workers why they op- 
erated their business from home. The 
findings of another survey are more 
revealing. The Home-based Business 
Survey asked Ontario entrepreneurs 
who had recently started their busi- 
ness why they had chosen to operate 
from home. Half said they had done 
so to reduce business operating 
costs (Taylor, 1997). 


Self-employed workers with more 
than one job were more likely than 
others to work at home in either their 
main or second job. Among these 
128,000 multiple jobholders, 66% were 
home-based in their main job. In addi- 
tion, among the 30,000 self-employed 
workers whose primary job was based 
at home and who also had a second 
business, 86% ran that business from 
home. 


Operating a business from home is 
no easy matter. Although home- 
based entrepreneurs put in fewer 
hours per week on average than other 
self-employed workers, one-quarter 
worked between 40 and 49 hours per 
week and one-third put in 50 hours or 
more (Table 3). They were also more 
likely to have work weeks that varied 
in length, or work weeks of six or 
seven days. One home-based worker 
in three worked both Saturday and 
Sunday, compared with one in five 
who worked away from home. 


More prevalent in rural areas 


For several reasons business owners 
who live in urban areas are less likely 
than those in rural areas to operate 
their business from home. In the city, 
homes may be too small to accommo- 
date an office, commercial space for 
lease is easier to find, and zoning 
regulations regarding mixed land use 
are stricter. So, while less than half of 
business owners (46%) who lived in 
urban areas operated their business 
from home in November 1995, some 
72% in rural or remote areas did so. 
Even excluding farmers, the gap was 
still significant: 44% of urban entre- 
preneurs were based at home, 
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Home-based entrepreneurs 


Table 2 
Self-employed workers based at home, by industry and occupation 


Self-employed 
Work at home 


Number Distribution Proportion 


000 % % 


All industries 1,126 
Goods-producing * 


Agriculture 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Service-producing 


Transportation, storage and communication 
Trade 

Finance, insurance and real estate 

Business services 

Educational services 

Health and social services 

Accommodation, food and beverage services 
Recreational services 

Personal services 

Miscellaneous services ** 


4 
2 
iS) 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
9 
6 


All occupations 


Directors, managers and administrators 
Professionals t 
Natural sciences, engineering and mathematics 
Teaching 
Artistic, literary and recreational 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Farming, horticulture and animal breeding 
Processing, machining and fabricating 
Construction trades; transport equipment operating; 
material handling; and other skilled workers 


Number of employees 


None tt 

{ 

2 to 4 

5 or more 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 

* Includes utilities. 

** Membership organization and other services. 

t Includes social sciences, religion, medicine and health. 

tt Refers to own-account workers or employers with no employees at the time of the survey. 
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Home-based entrepreneurs 


Table 3 


Self-employed workers’ place of business, by work hours and 


schedule 
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Usual work hours 


Part-time 
1 to 19 
20 to 29 
Full-time 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 or more 


Schedule 


Variable days 
Regular days 
1 to 4 per week 
5 per week 
6 or 7 per week 
Weekdays only 
Monday to Friday 
Some weekdays 
Including weekends/weekends only 
Saturday but not Sunday 
Saturday and Sunday 


Self-employed 
At home Elsewhere 


% 


Source: Survey of Work Arrangements, November 1995 


compared with 59% of those in rural 
or remote areas. This also explains 
why business owners in the Prairie 
provinces and Prince Edward Island 
were more often home-based (Chart). 


Summary 


Self-employed workers are a growing 
segment of the workforce. More than 
half of these workers have chosen to 
run a business from home, especially 
if they are older or have young chil- 
dren. 


In November 1995, self-employed 
single parents were more likely to have 
a home-based business, especially if 
the parent was a father. And women 
in dual-earner families were more likely 
to operate a business from home, par- 
ticularly if they had preschool-aged 
children. 


Home-based entrepreneurship 
was lower among university gradu- 
ates than among those with less edu- 
cation. 


One-third of the self-employed 
worked in goods-producing indus- 
tries (mainly in agriculture and con- 
struction) and tended to run their 
business from home. The other two- 
thirds were involved in service- 
producing industries. Of these, work- 
ers who ran a home-based business 
were concentrated in trade, business 
services and personal services. Most 
operated their business without the 
help of an employee. O 


Chart 


Many entrepreneurs are 
home-based on the Prairies 
and in Prince Edward Island. 


Canada 


30. 4008550 60 OS 180 
% of home-based entrepreneurs 


Source: Survey of Work 
Arrangements, November 1995 


# Note 


1 Employees working at home are dis- 
cussed in a previous Perspectives article 
(Pérusse, 1998). 
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What’s new? 


lm JUST RELEASED 


= Family income after tax, 1996 


After-tax family income remained _ essentially 
unchanged in 1996 for a second consecutive year, 
after adjusting for inflation (as measured by changes 
in the Consumer Price Index). Apart from a modest 
increase in 1994, average income declined throughout 
the early 1990s. 


Average after-tax family income in 1996 (based on 
estimates derived from the annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances) was $45,000, about 5% less than in 1989, 
the peak year for income. Transfer payments averaged 
$6,600, down 7% from the peak in 1993, while income 
tax was $11,600, 1% above the previous peak in 1990. 


The combination of personal income taxes and 
government transfer payments narrows the after-tax 
income gap between those at the top and those at 
the bottom of the income scale. Before taxes and 
transfers, families in the highest quintile (the top 20%) 
had $22 for every $1 received by those in the lowest. 
After taxes and transfers, the gap was reduced to $5 
for every $1. Although the pre-transfer income ratio 
has grown substantially since 1980, the after-tax and 
transfer ratio has remained stable. 


Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 
1996 (Catalogue no. 13-210-XPB, $31) presents 
statistics for families of two or more persons, for 
unattached individuals, for all units (families and 
unattached individuals combined) and for persons 
with income. Custom tabulations of the data are also 
available. To order, or for further information on 
this release, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division at (613) 951-7355; 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 
951-3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. O 


@ Latest news for market researchers 


The 1998 edition of the Market Research Handbook 
(Catalogue no. 63-224-XPB, $125) is now available. 
Since 1975, this handbook has provided socioeconomic 
information reflecting key characteristics of local and 
national markets in Canada. 


The 1998 edition contains the latest data from the 
1996 Census and a wide range of other surveys. 
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Features include a user’s guide, annotated charts, 
helplines for each of the data sources, and references 
to CANSIM (Statistics Canada’s Canadian Socio- 
economic Information Management System, accessible 
online at http://www.statcan.ca). 


To order the Market Research Handbook contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre or call 1 800 700-1033; fax (613) 951-1584 or 
1 800 889-9734; e-mail: order@statcan.ca. For general 
information about this publication, contact Jenny 
Grenier at (613) 951-1020; fax (613) 951-1572; e-mail: 
grenjen@statcan.ca. O 


@ Labour turnover, 1978 to 1995 


Worker turnover continues to be high. Roughly one 
in five workers separates from his or her company 
each year. 


The overall rate at which workers permanently 
separate from their employers (including quits, layoffs 
and other separations) has been generally stable since 
1978, although it tends to fall in recessions, as quits 
drop off more than permanent layoffs increase. 


Quit and layoff rates have varied considerably by 
industry. Goods-producing industries generally have 
had higher temporary layoff rates than service 
industries. Over the period covered (1978 to 1995), 
permanent layoff rates were highest in primary and 
construction industries, while quit rates were highest 
in low-wage consumer services. 


Worker turnover, especially permanent layoffs, was 
higher in small firms. The permanent layoff rate in 
large firms was one-quarter that of small firms in 1994. 
However, the hiring rate was almost three times higher 
in small firms that year. 


Although affected by cyclical variations in the 
economy, permanent layoffs remained relatively high 
in both recessions and expansions. They were also 
unrelated to an industry’s overall job creation. 


Permanent Layoffs, Quits and Hirings in the 
Canadian Economy, 1978 to 1995 (Catalogue no. 
71-539-XPB, $35; or 71-539-XIB, $26) is now available. 
To order this publication, contact your nearest 
Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre or call 
1 800 700-1033; fax (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734; 
e-mail: order@statcan.ca. For further information, 
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contact Richard Dupuy at (613) 951-361; e-mail: 
dupuy@statcan.ca. or Garnett Picot, Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8214; 
e-mail: picogar@statcan.ca. O 


@ Latest on the labour force 


The sixth issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB, $29) looks at employee wages. 
Following are highlights: 


@ In 1997, Canadian employees earned, on average, 
$15.60 per hour. Women earned $13.93 and men, 
$17.10. About 61% of employees were paid on an 
hourly basis. 


@ With an average weekly wage of $614 in 1997, 
employees in British Columbia tended to make 
more than workers in other parts of the country. 
At $605, Ontario was the only other province to 
exceed the national average ($574). Wages were 
lowest in Prince Edward Island ($441) and relatively 
low in the other three Atlantic provinces. 


m In the first quarter of 1998, 545,000 Canadian 
workers, or 5% of the total, worked at or below 
the minimum wage. More than half (58% or 316,000) 
of those employees were youths (aged 15 to 24). 
Among 25 to 54 year-olds, two-thirds of minimum 
wage workers were women. 


For additional information on this publication, 
contact Geoff Bowlby at (613) 951-3325; e-mail: 
bowlgeo@statcan.ca or Martin Tabi at (613) 951-3010; 
e-mail: tabimar@statcan.ca; fax: (613) 951-2869. O 


m@ New report on small business 


The latest issue of Western Economic Diversification’s 
Western Canada Small Business Overview is now 
available on its website. This chart package offers 
information on job numbers and many other key 
performance indicators on western small business. 
It also contains an overview of the services offered 
by the Western Canada Business Service Network. 


For further information, contact John Young at (403) 
495-6882; e-mail: john.young@wd.gc.ca; website: 
http://www.wd.gc.ca/eng/content/toolkit/smallbus/ 
xcontent.html. O 
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= Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 


Unemployment is predicted to decline very slowly in 
OECD countries through 1999 to about 7%, or more 
than 35 million job-seekers. 


The June 1998 issue of Employment Outlook looks 
at short-term prospects for these countries and 
outlines measures that should help increase jobs and 
reduce unemployment in the long run. This publication 
covers the following topics: 


= Recent developments highlight the problems faced 
by the jobless in working-age households (almost 
20% of which have no employed adults). This 
proportion has increased in almost all OECD 
countries over the last decade. 


= Minimum wages help reduce inequalities in wages 
and incomes but, if set too high, can also cause 
employment losses among teenagers. They are 
neither the sole solution to overall family poverty 
nor the general scourge on jobs that some believe. 


= Youth labour market problems are in the forefront 
of employment policies, as people’s initial foray 
into the world of work is, for many, a harbinger of 
their future. While many factors influence the 
transition from school to work, countries with 
strong apprenticeship systems tend to be most 
successful in integrating youths into employment. 


= Ageing workforces raise major economic 
challenges that can be turned into opportunities. 
“Active ageing” will become a reality only if labour 
markets, enterprises and workers are able to adapt 
and make the most of older workers’ skills while 
guaranteeing them adequate standards of living. 


m Trends in work time reflect developments such 
as the recent reversal of the downward trend in 
hours of full-time workers in some countries, a 
widespread increase in part-time work, but slower 
growth in other forms of flexible schedule. Analysis 
concludes that legislated reduction in work 
hours alone cannot be counted on to reduce 
unemployment. 


For further information on Employment Outlook 
(Catalogue no. 81 98 06 1 P; ISBN: 92-64-16077-9 — 
No. 50073 1998), contact OECD Publications, 2, rue 
André-Pascal, 75775 Paris Cedex 16, France. O 
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M@ WHAT’S NEW WITH SLID? 


About 21% of Canadians who had a low-paying job 
in 1993 had managed to improve their situation by 
1995, according to a study based on new data from 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. They 
were able to do so by changing jobs, working longer 
hours or receiving a pay increase. 


Men were more likely than women to escape a low- 
paying job. Moreover, female lone parents had an 
especially hard time moving up to jobs that paid more. 


This study covered about 2,200 paid workers who 
were employed in both December 1993 and December 
1995, and who had low earnings in December 1993. 
They ranged in age from 16 to 60, and were not 
enrolled in school full time in either 1993 or 1995. 


Workers were considered to have low-paying jobs 
if their weekly earnings in 1993 were less than $404.16. 
This amount was roughly equivalent to Statistics 
Canada’s low income cutoff for a family of two living 
in an urban area of at least half a million people. A 
low earner in 1993 was said to have “moved up” in 
1995 if weekly earnings were at least $455.25, that is, 
at least 10% greater than $413.86, the low income 
cutoff for 1995 weekly earnings. 


The Upward Mobility of Low-paid Canadians, 1993 
to 1995 (Product no. 75FOO002MPE, 98-07, $10 for a 
paper copy, or free on the Internet) is now available. 
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The third wave of data f 
and Income Dynamics (for the-. 
has also been released. Data can be av 
custom retrievals or remote access. But 1. 
allow for an earlier release of the next wave ote 
no public-use microdata file will be produced for the 
current wave until the end of 1998. 


For further information on data products, or to 
order the study, contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; 
fax (613) 951-3012; e-mail: dynamics@statcan.ca. O 


@ UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


m@ 1998 CSLS Conference on the State of 
Living Standards and Quality of Life in 
Canada 


October 30-31, 1998, Ottawa 


The Centre for the Study of Living Standards (CSLS) 
has organized a major conference on the state of living 
standards and quality of life in Canada. The 
conference, to be held at the Chateau Laurier hotel, 
will look at trends in consumption flows, stocks of 
wealth, inequality, and economic security. Thirty 
papers will be presented. 


For further information, contact Andrew Sharpe at 
(613) 233-8891; fax (613) 233-8250; e-mail: csls@esls.ca. 
The program is posted on the CSLS website at 
www.csls.ca. O 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; e-mail: 
bourjoa@statcan.ca or Marie-Paule Robert at (613) 951-4628; e-mail: robemar@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 


Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income Statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Family Expenditure Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Jennifer Hubbard 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


Labour force participation rates by sex, 1995 


i Canada 


Both sexes 


United States 


i] Mexico 


Women 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Note: For Canada and Mexico, figures are for workers 15 years and over. For the United States, figures are for workers 


16 years and over. 


Women’s labour force participation is lower 
in Mexico 


In 1995, labour force participation of the working-age 
population (15 or 16 years and over) was similar in Canada 
and the United States (65% and 67%, respectively). In 
Mexico, where a smaller proportion of women participated, 
the rate was lower (60%). 


Women’s participation has increased greatly in all three 
countries in recent years, with Mexico showing the fastest 
rate of increase. Nevertheless, that country’s female 
participation rate in 1995 (37%) remained substantially 
lower than that of Canada (58%) and the United States 
(59%). Accordingly, women made up 45% of the labour 
force in Canada, and 46% in the United States, but just 
32% in Mexico. 


Charts and text for this section of “Key labour and income 
facts” were adapted from North American Labor Markets: 
A Comparative Profile, 1997 (Secretariat for the Commission 
for Labor Cooperation). For more information, contact the 
Secretariat at (214) 754-1100; fax (214) 754-1199; website: 
http//www.naalc.org. 
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Labour force participation rates by age, 1995 


He Canada 


15-19 20-24 25-44 


United States 


Key labour and income facts 


| Mexico 


45-54 55-64 65 + 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Note: For the United States, figures are for workers 16 years and over. 


Fewer older workers in Canada 


From 1984 to 1995, the most rapid growth in labour force 
participation in Canada and the United States occurred 
in the 45-to-54 age group, reflecting the baby boom 
generation and the increased participation of women in this 
age group. In contrast, Mexico’s most rapid growth was 
among those aged 55 to 64. 


Nevertheless, labour force participation in all three 
countries in 1995 was highest for those aged 25 to 44. Rates 
in Canada and the United States were similar for adults 
between 20 and 54, while those in Mexico were lower for all 
age groups except workers 55 and over. 


The United States had the highest participation rate for 
young workers (aged 16 to 24) in 1995, with rates having 
risen slightly since 1984. In contrast, rates for young 
Canadian workers (aged 15 to 24) dropped during the 
period, particularly during the 1990-91 recession, because 


of difficult economic conditions and rising school 
enrolment. Participation rates for young Mexican workers 
increased substantially during the 1984-to-1995 period. 


In 1995, labour force participation among 55 to 64 
year-olds was highest in the United States: 57%. Mexico 
reported 53% and Canada, 47%. Participation rates for this 
age group have risen in the United States as more workers 
postpone retirement. In Canada, however, rates have 
dropped as a result of fewer job prospects and early 
retirement. 


Mexico reported by far the highest labour force 
participation rate for workers aged 65 and over (33%), 
suggesting that many in this group did not have sufficient 
income to retire. In contrast, the participation rate for this 
age group was 12% in the United States and just 6% in 
Canada. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment by age and sex, 1995 


Men 
% of total employment 
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Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Employment Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Note: For the United States, figures are for workers 16 years and over. 


Young men make up 19% of the labour force 
in Mexico 


Young men (15 to 24) accounted for a disproportionate 
share of employment in Mexico (19%, compared with 
8% in Canada and the United States). On the other 
hand, Mexican women aged 25 to 44 were under- 
represented: they accounted for just 16% of employment, 
compared with 25% in Canada and 24% in the United 
States. 


Employment growth during the 1984-to-1995 period was 
strongly influenced by the increasing participation of 
women in the labour force in all three countries. In Canada, 
women’s employment grew 28%, compared with 12% for 
men. In the United States, employment rose by almost 25% 
for women but only 14% for men. In Mexico, women’s 
employment grew 72%, while men’s increased by 39%. 
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Employment by industry, 1995 


Personal services 


Manufacturing 


Retail trade 


Finance, insurance, 

real estate; Business services 
Transportation, communication, 
other utilities 


Government services 
Construction 

Wholesale trade 

Agriculture; Forestry; Fishing 


Mining 


25 


bed Canada 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Note: For Canada and Mexico, figures are for workers 15 years and over. For the United States, figures are for workers 
16 years and over. 


United States i Mexico 


Mexico’s primary sector a major employer On the other hand, employment in service industries 
, : : : ee (particularly finance, insurance and real estate; business 
wr ae Caren ae war ea in Se distribution services; and personal services) was much higher in 
of employment by industry.. For example, in Mexico, Canada and the United States (nearly three-quarters of total 


employment is heavily reliant on primary industries employment for both countries in 1995) than in Mexico 
(agriculture, forestry, and fishing). In spite of a (54%). 


substantial decline in recent years, these industries still 
accounted for almost one-quarter of total employment in 
1995, compared with less than 5% in Canada and the United 
States. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment by occupation, 1995 


Managerial, professional 
and technical 


Processing 
Clerical 
Service 


Sales 


Transportation and 
material handling 


Primary 


10 


ae Canada 


25 


United States ea Mexico 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Note: For Canada and Mexico, figures are for workers 15 years and over. For the United States, figures are for workers 


16 years and over. 


Professional occupations are much more 
common in Canada and the United States 


In 1995, employment in managerial, professional and 
technical occupations was much higher in Canada and the 
United States than in Mexico. Reflecting the industry 
pattern, employment in primary occupations was 
substantially greater in Mexico. 
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In all three countries, clerical and service occupations 
were filled mainly by women, while primary; processing; 
and transportation and material handling jobs went to 
men. In Canada and in the United States, managerial, 
professional and technical positions were held by men 
and women in similar proportions; in Mexico, these 
occupations were dominated by men. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Employment by hours of work, 1995 


% MB canada 
50 


United States El Mexico 


15-34 35-39 40-48 
hours 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 


Note: For Canada and Mexico, figures are for workers 15 years and over. For the United States, figures are for workers 
16 years and over. 


Most North Americans work 40 or more 
hours per week 


Less than half of North American workers had a standard 
40-to-48 hour work week in 1995. Some 28% of those in 
Mexico put in more than 48 hours; this compares with 20% 
in the United States and 15% in Canada. The United States 
reported the highest proportion of workers with standard 
hours; Canada, the highest with a 35-to-39 hour week. (In 
much of the Canadian public sector, a 37.5-hour work week 
is standard.) 
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In all three countries, men worked much longer hours 
than women. The percentage who worked 40 or more 
hours per week ranged from 73% in Mexico to 76% in the 
United States. In contrast, 57% of women in the United 
States worked 40 or more hours per week, compared with 
51% and 37% of those in Mexico and Canada. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Unemployment rates by age and sex, 1995 


% of labour force 


PAVE Ie 


45-54 15-24 25-44 


Pe Canada 


Sources: Canada, Labour Force Survey; United States, Current Population Survey; Mexico, National Employment Survey 
Notes: Figures span to second quarter 1995 for Canada and to third quarter 1995 for the United States. 
For the United States, figures are for workers 16 years and over. 


United States [I Mexico 


Unemployment is highest among In all three countries, workers 45 years and over had the 
young people lowest rates of unemployment in 1995. With the exception 

of men aged 45 to 54, the rates for all ages and both sexes 
In 1995, unemployment rates in Canada, the United States followed a pattern: they were highest in Canada, followed 
and Mexico were highest for young men and women under by the United States and Mexico. 


25 years of age. In fact, unemployment for this age group 
was more than double that of any other age group in North 
America. 
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Real average weekly earnings * 


Index 1984=100 
sie) 
United States 


Canada 


Mexico 


“A | | | | | 


Key labour and income facts 


ui | | | 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Sources: Canada, Survey of Employment, Payroll and Hours; United States, Current Employment Statistics Program; 


Mexico, Mexican Institute of Social Security 


* National currency basis. For Canada, data are for all employees in the private sector, excluding those in agriculture, fishing and 
trapping. For Mexico, data are for employees in the private formal sector. For the United States, data are median earnings for 


full-time employees. 


Mexico’s weekly earnings have varied more 


Weekly earnings from 1984 to 1995 fluctuated more in 
Mexico than in either Canada or the United States. 


After a period of moderate decline, Canadian earnings 
for all employees in the private sector began to recover in 
1992, thanks to a large drop in inflation and improved 
labour productivity (output per hour). By 1995, real 
average weekly earnings remained slightly (0.4%) below 
1984 levels, while labour productivity in the business 
sector had grown by almost 10%. 


In the United States, real median weekly earnings of 
full-time employees in the private sector increased by 4% 
from 1984 to 1988. After 1988, real earnings declined. By 


1995, levels of real earnings matched those of 1984. In 
contrast, labour productivity (output per hour) in all 
private industries (business sector) increased by almost 
12% between 1984 and 1995. 


In Mexico, real average weekly earnings for 
employees in the private formal sector decreased 
substantially (21%) from 1984 to 1988. After 1989, with 
lower inflation and higher labour productivity (output per 
employee), earnings began to recover, exceeding 1984 
levels by 1994. In 1995, a strict monetary policy was 
implemented to stabilize the economy. Real earnings fell 
once again and moderate wage growth was more than 
offset by a high inflation rate. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Components of income 


1970 


| Earnings 


a Transfers 


Source: Census of Canada 


Transfer payments’ share has doubled 
since 1970 : 


Earnings in Canada continued to decline as a proportion 
of total income between 1990 and 1995. In 1995, 
employment income accounted for 75 cents of every dollar 
of income, down from 78 cents in 1990 and 86 cents in 1970. 


The share of government transfer payments, such as old 
age pensions, employment (unemployment) insurance 
benefits, child tax credits/benefits and Goods and Services 
Tax credits, doubled over the past quarter century. In 1995, 
these transfers accounted for 14 cents of every dollar of 
income, compared with 11 cents in 1990 and less than 7 
cents in 1970. 


This increase resulted from changes in social security 
programs and in the demographic composition of the 
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Other 


population. Between 1971 and 1996, the total population 
increased 34%, while the population aged 65 and over, 
which received many of these transfer payments, more than 
doubled. 


In 1990, almost identical numbers of people (2.8 million) 
received Old Age Security pensions and Canada/Quebec 
Pensions. By 1995, the number of OAS recipients had 
increased by 320,000 (11%), while the number of recipients 
of C/QPP benefits had grown by over one million (39%). 
The number of recipients of employment (unemployment) 
insurance benefits had declined 6%, and the number of 
recipients of child tax credits/benefits, 8%. 


The remaining 11 cents of every dollar of income in 1995 
came from sources such as investment income and 
retirement pensions. This amount increased from about 
7 cents in 1970. 


Charts and text for this section of “Key labour and income 
facts” were adapted from Statistics Canada’s The Daily, 
Census Release, May 12, 1998. For more information, 
contact Bruce Rogers of the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division at (613) 951-2883; e-mail: 
rogebru@statcan.ca. S : 
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Average total income (1995 $) of individuals 


[]1980 [1985 


Both sexes 


Source: Census of Canada 


Average total income has changed very little 
in 15 years 


In 1995, nearly 21 million individuals had an average total 
income of $25,200, down 6% from 1990 after adjustment for 
inflation. This decrease wiped out gains made during the 
second half of the 1980s. As a result, average total income 
was almost identical to that of 1985, and slightly below the 
level of 1980. 


Note: effect of inflation 


AML income data i in this ‘report are pean im 1995 dollars. 
Incomes from previous censuses have been adjusted fos changes 


in the prices of goods and services. 


For example, the actual average income cote a census 1s family : 


_ in 1995 was $54,600, compared with $51,300 in 1990. This is 
~ an increase of 6% before adjustment. When changes in prices 


are taken into account, real (constant-dollar) family income 


declined by 5%. 


Definitions 


A census family is a now-married couple (with or without 


never-married sons or daughters), a couple living common law 


Key labour and income facts 


[_]1990 [1995 


The average income of men ($31,100) was about 8% 
below that of 1990. In 1995, women accounted for almost 
half of all income recipients. Their average income was 
$19,200, down 2% from 1990. 


Despite the recession of the early 1980s, women 
increased their purchasing power by almost 5% between 
1980 and 1985, and gained another 12% between 1985 and 
1990. Thus, unlike men, whose average income declined 
between 1980 and 1995, women enjoyed a 15% increase. 


. “(with or  ihiout levee dnamied sons or danchists), or a lone 
_ parent: with at least one never-married son or daughter living 


in the same dwelling. Families of now-married and common- 
law couples together constitute husband-wife families. 


- Total income comprises wages and salaries, net earnings 


- from farm and non-farm self-employment, government 


transfer payments, investment income, retirement pensions 
and other money income. 


_ The total income of a census family is all income 
received by all family members aged 15 and over during the 
calendar year preceding the census. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Average earnings (1995 $) of men and women 


[]1980 [1985 


All women Women working 


full year full time 


Source: Census of Canada 


Average earnings of men declined while 
women’s increased 


In 1995, men reported average earnings of $31,900, down 
5% from a high of $33,500 in 1980. Average earnings of 
men fluctuated with the economic cycles over the 15-year 
period. In contrast, earnings of women steadily increased. 
Women reported earnings of $20,200 in 1995, up 16% from 
$17,400 in 1980. 


Time spent on work is closely related to earnings. In 
1995, men who worked full year full time reported earnings 
of $42,500, down 2% from 1990. Those who worked part 
year or part time earned $18,400, down 7% during this 
5-year period. In contrast, the average earnings of women 
who worked full year full time increased 4% to $30,100. 
Earnings of women who worked part year or part time 
increased 1% to $12,600. (A full year is defined as 49 weeks 
or more; full time as 30 or more hours per week.) 
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[]1990 [1995 


All men Men working 


full year full time 


About one-half of all earners worked full year full time 
in 1995. Among men, the proportion declined from 58% in 
1990 to 56% in 1995. Among women, it declined from 44% 
to 43%. Without these changes in the amount of time 
worked, average earnings of men would have declined 3% 
instead of 4%, and those of women would have increased 
3% instead of 2%. 


The female/male earnings ratio has risen steadily during 
the past 15 years. Overall comparisons show that in 1995, 
women who worked full year full time earned on average 71 
cents for each dollar earned by their male counterparts, 
compared with 67 cents in 1990, 66 cents in 1985 and 64 
cents in 1980. 
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Average earnings by age and education, 1995 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


Shifts in age profile of earners moderated 
overall decline in earnings 


In general, individual earnings increase with age and work 
experience. In 1995, average earnings were lowest at $8,200 
for those aged 15 to 24. They increased to $35,300 for those 
45 to 54, then declined to $20,400 for those 65 and over. 
This pattern was consistent for both men and women. 


Although the overall number of earners was virtually 
unchanged between 1990 and 1995, their age distribution 
changed substantially. Shifts in the age profile of earners 
mitigated the general drop in earnings. For example, the 
number of people in the highest earnings group (aged 45 
to 54) increased 23% between 1990 and 1995, while the 
number in the next group (35 to 44) increased almost 8%. 
All other things being equal, without these demographic 
shifts, overall average earnings would have declined 
almost 6%, instead of 3%. 


Key labour and income facts 


Overall average $26,500 


Less Some High Some 

than secondary school post- 
Grade 9 gradu- secondary 
ation or certificate 


University 
degree 


More mature, better-educated workforce 
offset decline in earnings 


The negative effect of the recession of the early 1990s was 
considerably offset by a more mature and better-educated 
workforce. 


In 1995, persons with a university degree reported 
average earnings of $42,100, compared with about $19,000 
for those who had not completed high school. High school 
graduates reported average earnings of $22,800. 


However, average earnings declined in all education 
categories between 1990 and 1995. People with less than a 
Grade 9 education incurred the largest decline in average 
earnings: 8%. Average earnings for high school graduates 
declined 3%, while those for university graduates declined 
almost 6%. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Ten highest-paying occupations for women, 1995 Ten highest-paying occupations for men, 1995 


Average earnings 


Judges 


Specialist physicians 


General practitioners 
and family physicians 


Dentists 


Senior managers - A * 


Lawyers and 
Quebec notaries 
School principals 

and administrators 


Senior managers - B * 


Chiropractors 


Petroleum engineers 


$000 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 

*A Finance, communications carriers and other business services. 
B Goods production, utilities, transportation and construction. 

C Trade, broadcasting and other services. 


Women have made inroads in high-paying 
occupations... 


In 1995, more than 7.5 million Canadians worked full year 
full time in 514 occupations for which employment income 
data are available. Almost 200,000 worked in the 10 
highest-paying occupations. 


Earnings in these occupations varied considerably. 
Judges recorded the highest average earnings ($126,200), 
followed by specialist physicians and surgeons ($124,000), 
general practitioners and family physicians ($107,600) and 
dentists ($102,400). 


Average earnings 


Specialist physicians 
Judges 


General practitioners 
and family physicians 


Dentists 


Senior managers - A 


Senior managers - B 


Securities agents, investment 
dealers and traders 


Lawyers and 
Quebec notaries | 


Senior managers - C * 


Primary production managers 
(except agriculture 


Securities agents, investment dealers and traders 
experienced the largest increases, both in number (33%) 
and average earnings (23%), between 1990 and 1995. The 
number of dentists increased 21%, but their average 
earnings declined 2%. 


Women increased their representation among the 10 
highest-paying occupations from 1990 to 1995. The largest 
growth occurred in two groups: lawyers and Quebec 
notaries, and elementary and secondary school principals 
and administrators. In each, the number of women who 
worked full year full time increased by 3,000. The number 
of female dentists nearly doubled from 800 to 1,500. 
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Ten lowest-paying occupations for women, 1995 


Average earnings 


Babysitters, nannies and 
parents’ helpers 


Artisans and craftspersons 
General farm workers 
Food and beverage servers 


Harvesting labourers 


Food service counter 
attendants and food preparers 


Bartenders 


Service station attendants 


Painters, sculptors and other 
visual artists 


Tailors, dressmakers, 
furriers and milliners 


attendants and food preparers | 


Food and beverage servers 


Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


but remain the majority in the lowest-paying 
occupations 


About 200,000 individuals worked full year full time in the 
10 lowest-paying occupations. As in 1990, the majority, 
more than three out of every five, were women. 


The lowest-paying category in 1995 for both women 
and men was babysitters, nannies and parents’ helpers. 
Other low-paying jobs for women included artisans and 
craftspersons; painters and sculptors; and tailors, 
dressmakers and furriers. 


Key labour and income facts 


Ten lowest-paying occupations for men, 1995 


Average earnings 


Babysitters, nannies and 
parents' helpers 


Service station attendant 


Kitchen and food | 
service helpers 


Food service counter / 


Harvesting labourers 


Bartender: 


Ironing, pressing and | 
finishing occupation 


Taxi and limousine drivers | 
and chauffeur: 


General farm worker: 


Low-paying occupations for men included kitchen 
helpers; ironing, pressing and finishing occupations; and 
taxi and limousine drivers and chauffeurs. 


Average employment income in the 10 lowest-paying 
occupations in 1995 ranged from $12,700 to $16,000 for 
women and from $15,100 to $20,000 for men. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Average family income by province or territory 
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Source: Census of Canada 


Family income declined across Canada 


Average family income (in 1995 dollars) declined between 
1990 and 1995 in all provinces and territories except 
Saskatchewan, where it increased slightly. The greatest 
decrease occurred in Ontario, where the average family 
income dropped by about $4,000. 


The national average was $57,300 in 1990. By 1995, this 
had declined to $54,600, a drop of 5%. Average family 
income in Ontario remained above the national average, as 
it did in Alberta, British Columbia and the two territories. 
In contrast, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces recorded figures below the national 
average. These patterns were consistent with those of 
1990. 
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Average family income by census metropolitan area 


Key labour and income facts 


Ottawa-Hull 


Toronto 


Calgary 


Windsor 


Oshawa 


Hamilton 


Vancouver 


Kitchener 


Victoria 


Thunder Bay 


London 


Sudbury 


Regina 


Edmonton 


Halifax 


Winnipeg 


St. Catharines-Niagara 


Saskatoon 


Montréal 


Québec 


St. John's 
Saint John 


Trois-Riviéres 
Sherbrooke 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 


Source: Census of Canada 


Family income declined in most census 
metropolitan areas 


Average family income declined between 1990 and 1995 in 
all census metropolitan areas except two. In Windsor, it 
increased 5%, and in Victoria, it increased slightly. 


The declines ranged from 2% in Saskatoon to 10% in 
Toronto. Eleven census metropolitan areas registered 
decreases greater than the national average of 4.8%. In the 
remaining 12, the declines were below the national average. 
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The census metropolitan area with the highest average 
family income in 1995 was Ottawa-Hull. Toronto moved 
from first to second place. Calgary replaced Oshawa in 
third place. In both 1990 and 1995, the lowest income 
figures were reported in Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Sherbrooke 
and Trois-Riviéres. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ High school may not be enough 


How does education influence employment? The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey helps answer 
this question, by supplying data on unemployment rates, earnings, and job-related training. 


M@ Factors underlying job stability 


Has job stability changed over the last 20 years? This article examines trends in job duration by sex, age, 
education, and full- or part-time employment status. 


M@ Raising the stakes 
This article updates “A sure bet industry” (published in the Autumn 1996 issue), which looked at 


employment growth and characteristics of workers and jobs, amounts spent per household, and revenue 
generated by lotteries, casinos and video lottery terminals. 


M™ The rise of unionization among women 


This profile of unionized women covers demographic and labour characteristics, wages, benefits and 
work arrangements. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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hen you’re working to stay on top of the volatile business 
environment, and dealing with increased client expectations 
and escalating competition, you know success boils down to 
one thing. Performance. 


Inter-Corporate Ownership 1998 helps you meet your 
standards of excellence by providing you with accurate, timely 
and comprehensive business ownership information, while 
saving you valuable research time. Use this definitive guide to 
learn at a glance who owns and controls which companies, 
where their head offices are located, how they fit into the 
corporate hierarchy, and much more. 


Knowledge = Power 


Inter-Corporate Ownership 
1998 provides you with 
value-added features you simply 
cannot get anywhere else, including: 


> 89,000 comprehensive company 
listings, with approximately 
11,000 foreign parent companies 


> tens of thousands more listings 
than any comparable resource 


> meticulously organized data, fully 
indexed for quick searches and easy 
cross referencing 


> achoice of formats to better meet 
your particular information needs: 


* CD-ROM 


* hard-cover book 


Inter-Corp 


Ownership / 
to work for you 


——— . 


An indispensable 
resource for lawyers, 
analysts, investors, 
lobbyists, researchers 
and corporate executives, 
Inter-Corporate Ownership 
1998 will help you to: 


> identify corporate pyramids and explore investment 
opportunities 


> pinpoint marketing opportunities and target the right 
decision makers 


> locate potential customers and learn about competitors 


> trace changes in foreign control and uncover export 
opportunities 


> fulfill due diligence 
requirements 


Research business ownership 
questions more quickly, reliably 
and easily with Inter-Corporate 
Ownership 1998. Put its powerful 
contents to work for you! 


To order, CALL toll-free at 1 800 267-6677, 
FAX your VISA, MasterCard order to 

1 800 889-9734 or MAIL your order to 
Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. 

Or contact your nearest Statistics Canada 
Regional Reference Centre listed 

in this publication. 

You may also order via E-MAIL: 
order@statcan.ca. 
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At Your Service... 


Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, 
diskette, computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tape. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct online access to 
aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 
Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside 
the local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference 
Centres. 


National enquiries line 1 800 263-1136 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 1 800 267-6677 
National telecommunications device 


for the hearing impaired 1 800 363-7629 


Ordering/Subscription information 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0T6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 
Facsimile: 1 (613) 951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734 
Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


Statistics Canada is committed to serving its clients in a 
prompt, reliable and courteous manner and in the official 
language of their choice. To this end, the agency has developed 
standards of service which its employees observe in serving its 
clients. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre. 
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—@ Articles 


7 The gambling industry: Raising the stakes 
Katherine Marshall 


Since the introduction of casinos and video lottery terminals in the 
1990s, growth in gambling has outstripped that of most other 
industries. This article updates an earlier examination of 
employment and government revenue for this industry, 

as well as average household spending on games of chance. 


12 Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


Abdul Rashid 


Income inequality among families increased between 1970 and 
1995 as a result of the recessions of the early eighties and 
nineties. This article looks at the extent of, and changes in, family 
income inequality over the period. It also demonstrates the role of 
government transfer payments and personal income taxes in 
reducing inequality. 


Income transition upon retirement 
Dave Gower 


This article examines the situation of people who retired in the 
first half of the 1990s to see how well their retirement income has 
replaced their former income. 
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24 Job stability 
Andrew Heisz and Sylvain Coté 


ON LABOUR AND INCOME This article investigates the common claim that jobs are less 


stable in the service sector. It also contests the view that overall 
job stability has declined as the economy has shifted toward 
employment in services. (Adapted from an article in Canadian 

Editor-in-Chief Economic Observer published in May 1998.) 

Ian Macredie 

(613) 951-9456 

macrian@statcan.ca 


Managing Editor 30 The rise of unionization among women 

Henry Pold Ernest B. Akyeampong 
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Forum 


Letter from the Managing Editor 


Mi With this issue we wrap up our 10" year of 
publication. This also marks the last in-house 
contribution by one of our most prolific analysts. Dave 
Gower broke new ground in our premiere issue with his 
study on the unemployment mosaic in Canada. 
Appropriately, his final article explores a new approach 
for the study of income after retirement. (Perhaps we can 
expect a field report next year on how well reality 
compares with theory!) 


Also on the subject of income, we feature a look at 
family income inequality from 1970 to 1995, prepared by 
census income expert, Abdul Rashid. 


Labour issues covered in this issue include job 
stability in the 1990s, by Andrew Heisz and Sylvain Coté 
of the Business and Labour Market Analysis Division. 
Our publication adapts an earlier version of their article 
published in Canadian Economic Observer. 


And, in response to continued interest in the subject, 
Katherine Marshall updates her widely read study on the 
fast-growing gambling industry. 


Rounding out the issue is Ernest B. Akyeampong’s 
portrait of unionization in Canada; in particular, the 
growing rate among women. 


Finally, “Key labour and income facts” reproduces 
some material from a major study of the transition from 
school to work (the School Leavers Follow-up Survey). 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publication, 
“communications should be factual and analytical. We 
encourage readers to inform us about their current research 
projects, new publications, data sources, and upcoming 
events relating to labour and income. 


On another note, in the summer issue we mentioned a 
new hyperlink being developed for Statistics Canada’s 
website. The “In depth” link, which provides access to 
the Agency’s analytic periodicals, is now available. A 
downloadable copy of either an article or an abstract from 
the latest issue will be available for each featured 
publication. The link for Perspectives will also lead to 
online versions of back issues. 


As always, we welcome your comments. 
Henry Pold 


Managing Editor 
E-mail: poldhen@statcan.ca O 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit items 
for publication. Correspondence, in either official language, 
should be addressed to: Bruce Rogers, “What’s new?” 


__ Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D Jean Talon Building, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa KIA OT6. Telephone (613) 
951-2883; fax (613) 951-4179; e-mail: rogebru@statcan.ca. 
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anada: A Portrait 


A Memorable Journey Through Canada 


i) ‘book to captivate everyone, 
_— ~”-« Canada: A Portrait is a compelling 
ord in words and pictures of the excitement 
and diversity of present-day Canada. This all- 
new edition of Statistics Canada’s proven 
bestseller features a striking full-colour 
dustjacket reproduction of Sweetgrass, the rich 
impressionistic painting by Canadian artist Frank 
Mayrs. Once you open its appealing cover, you 
will discover that Canada: A Portrait not only 
delights the eye, it stimulates the imagination. 
Each page is brimming with lively and intriguing 
facts, bringing to life the personality and 
charisma of Canada in a clear, easy-to-read and 
entertaining narrative. 


From the important to the whimsical... 

Canada: A Portrait presents you with the perfect opportunity to explore Canada at your 
leisure with just the turn of a page. Investigate the diverse regions of Canada from Mount 
Logan in the Yukon to the St. John River in New Brunswick. Delve into the heartbeat of 
Canada’s society: Who are we? Where do we live? What do we believe in? See how the 
economy is evolving and what makes it tick. Learn about the activities enjoyed by today’s 
Canadians, such as opera and hockey and home computers. Canada: A Portrait offers a 
complete examination of this unique country and reflects many interesting perspectives. 


The Land, The People, The Society, Arts and Leisure, 

The Economy and Canada in the World 

Six chapters provide a guided tour of both the physical and the human landscape of 
Canada. Each chapter is enriched with personal insights on “being Canadian,” shared with 
you by such eminent people as Myriam Bédard, Gerhard Herzberg and Joe Schlesinger and 
is adorned with a gallery of imaginative pictorial images. 


Share the Canada: A Portraif experience with your family, 
friends and colleagues 

Its charming format, rich design, intriguing content and attractive price make this a 
keepsake volume, ideal both to give and to receive. 


Canada: A Portrait is available for only $39.95 in Canada (plus GST/HST, applicable PST and shipping and 
handling), US $51.95 in the United States and US $59.95 in other countries. 


To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre listed in this publication. Call toll-free: 1-800-267-6677 and use your Visa and MasterCard or fax 
your order to 1-800-889-9734. 


Highlights 


@ The gambling industry: 


Raising the stakes ape 


Casinos and video lottery terminals spurred economic 
and employment growth in the gambling industry in 
the 1990s. Accounting for 10% of the $2.7 billion in 
revenue in 1992, they pulled in 59% of the $6.8 billion 
in 1997. 


Gambling profits to provincial governments have 
increased — rising from $1.7 billion in 1992 to $3.8 
billion in 1997. These profits represented less than 
3% of total government revenue in all provinces in 
1992. By 1997, half of all provinces had reached at 
least 3%, two having surpassed 4%. 


Between 1992 and 1997, employment in the gambling 
industry increased by almost 200%, from 12,000 jobs 
to 35,000. This net increase of 23,000 jobs accounted 
for 2% of total employment growth in the five-year 
period. 


Compared with those in other industries, workers in 
the gambling industry were more likely to be women 
(55% versus 45%); under the age of 35 (61% versus 
40%); high school graduates at most (57% versus 
48%); and employees rather than self-employed (98% 
versus 82%). In addition, full-time workers tended to 
have lower average hourly earnings than those in other 
industries ($13.32 versus $16.55). 


Average annual expenditures on government-run 
lotteries, casinos and video lottery terminals ranged 
from $75 in the two Territories to $348 in Quebec — 
with a national average of $294. 


M@ Family income inequality, 


1970-1995 dy Ua 


While the purchasing power of families increased by 
32% between 1970 and 1995, overall family income 
inequality also grew slightly. 


The recessions of the early 1980s and 1990s accounted 
for most of the increase in income inequality. 


Demographic and structural changes such as the 
increases in female lone-parent families, dual-earner 
families and elderly families also affected the relative 
shares of total income for different groups. 


Both government transfer payments and personal 
income taxes played a crucial role in reducing family 
income inequality. Without these measures, inequality 
would have been more than 50% higher. 


Income transition upon 
retirement w.. p. 18 


MM Job stability 


Overall, Canadians who retired between 1992 and 1995 
maintained 58% of the income level they enjoyed 
before retirement, after allowing for inflation. 


This differed by pre-retirement income. Those who 
had less than $10,000 a year actually saw an increase, 
and men in this group more than doubled their income. 


At the other end of the scale, people with $70,000 or 
more before retirement kept less than half of it, on 
average. 


In spite of these averages, about one-third of retirees 
— even those with low pre-retirement amounts — kept 
less than half their income. Many of these people 
had very low incomes. 


Since many of the people in this study were not yet 
65, their financial situation can be expected to improve 
once they become old enough to collect Old Age 
Security benefits. 


. p. 24 


The trend toward more employment in the service 
sector has not substantially affected overall job 
stability. However, average job length rose in most 
industries through the first half of the 1990s, contrary 
to expectations. 


Job stability is neither uniformly higher nor lower in 
the service sector than in the goods sector. The 
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average new job lasted 67 months in public services, 
56 in distributive services, 52 in business services, 50 
in manufacturing, 32 in consumer services, and 22 in 
primary industries and construction. 


Rising average job duration is not necessarily a good 
thing (just as falling average job duration is not 
necessarily bad). It depends on the cause. For example, 
lower quit rates, which are associated with a lower 
hiring rate, had much to do with the increase in job 
duration. In an uncertain economic environment, 
workers tend to quit less often, thus lengthening their 
job tenure. 


Quit rates dropped in business services and public 
services, both of which underwent substantial 
restructuring in the 1990s. In contrast, rising job 
duration in manufacturing was caused equally by 
drops in the rates for both quits and permanent layoffs. 
Rising job duration in consumer services was 
associated with a drop in the permanent layoff rate in 
that industry. 


The rise of unionization 
among women ... p. 30 


From the mid-1960s to the early 1990s, unionization 
among female workers rose considerably: membership 
climbed from 320,000 in 1966 to 1.6 million in 1992, 
and union membership rate or density, from 16% to 
30%. Since then these numbers have remained fairly 
steady. 


In contrast, over the same period union membership 
among men rose slowly, from 1.6 million to 2.2 million, 
and density fell slightly, from 38% to 36%. Both levels 
have fallen somewhat since then. 


As a result of the above-noted movements, almost 
one in two union members today is a woman, compared 
with one in six three decades ago. 


The rise in unionization among female workers is the 
result of many factors, the most important of which is 
their increasing presence in the heavily unionized 
public sector, which had been growing until recently. 


Other contributing factors include a change in the 
reporting of membership figures, the growing 
movement of women into other male-dominated 
industries or occupations, greater unionization among 
part-time workers, and increased union presence in 
certain service industries. 


™ What’s new? wp. 45 


@ Just released 


1999 Canada Year Book 
Labour Force Update 


Labour Markets, Social Institutions and the Future 
of Canada’s Children 


“Can I help you?: The rise in household spending on 
services, 1986-1996,” Services Indicators 


Characteristics of Dual-earner Families, 1996 


Industrial Organization and Concentration in the 
Manufacturing, Logging and Mining Industries 


An Explanation of the Increasing Age Premium 

What is Happening to Earnings Inequality and Youth 
Wages in the 1990s? 

Upcoming conference 


Statistics Canada, Economic Conference 799: 
Probing the New Economic Realities O 
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The gambling 
Raising the stakes 


Katherine Marshall 


industry: 


ae Perspectives first examined 
the gambling industry two years 
ago (Marshall, 1996), growth in this 
field has continued to outstrip that 
of most other industries. Gambling 
has brought both increased revenue 
and fuller employment to many areas 
— the result of an ever-increasing 
number of lottery games, casinos and 
video lottery terminals (VLTs) in most 
provinces. And while not every com- 
munity has embraced the arrival of 
casinos and VLTs — choosing instead 
to hold referendums, plebiscites or 
moratoriums on the issue — most 
households in Canada participate in 
and spend money on some form of 
gambling activity (see Definitions and 
Industry information). 


This article presents an updated 
statistical portrait of the gambling 
industry in Canada. It examines eco- 
nomic output, jobs and government 
revenue, and provides provincial 
comparisons. 


The “wheeling dealing” 1990s 


Gambling has been legal for three 
decades, but only in the 1990s has it 
undergone a major surge in growth. 
Although some provinces’? have 
granted charity casino licences for 
some time, it was not until the eve of 
1990 that the first government casino 
opened in Winnipeg, followed by one 
in Montréal three years later. By 1997, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, all provinces had legalized per- 
manent charity and/or commercial 
casinos. This expansion is one rea- 
son that one in five households 
reported spending some money at a 
casino in 1996. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 
marskat@statcan.ca. 


Definitions 


Gambling operation: Any establish- 
_ ment primarily engaged in legal gambling 
Operations, such as casinos, lotteries 

and bingos. Horse racing is classified as 

a commercial spectator sport. 


_ Video lottery terminal (V L1): Acoin- 


operated, free-standing electronic game 
of chance. Winnings are paid out 
through a computer-receipt system, as 
_ opposed to cash payments from slot 
machines. Such terminals are regulated 
by provincial lottery corporations. _ 


Government casino: A government- — 7 _ - 
_ Gambling profit: The net income from 


regulated commercial casino. Permits, 
licences and regulations for casinos, 
both charity and government, vary by 


province. Government casinos, now _ 
_ permitted in several provinces, also — 


vary by the degree of public and private 
involvement in their operations and 


The first legal VLTs began operat- 
ing in New Brunswick in 1990. By 
1993, every province except Ontario 
and British Columbia had either open 
(non-liquor licensed/non-age con- 
trolled locations) or restricted access 
to VLTs. 


Canadians like to play games 


Even though the odds of winning are 
low, most Canadians, to judge from 
the participation rates, appear to 
enjoy risking a little money on the 
chance of winning prizes or jackpots. 
According to the 1996 Family Expendi- 
ture Survey? (FAMEX), 82% of 
households spent some money on at 
least one gaming activity: the average 
annual gaming expenditure for partici- 
pating households was $423 (Table 1). 
Among the four gambling activities 
for which households were asked to 
report their spending, government lot- 
teries were the most popular (74%), 
followed by non-government lotteries 


management. Some government casinos 


are run entirely as crown corporations, 
_ while others contract out certain opera- 
tions — for example, construction, man- 


ee or services — to the private 
sector.’ 


Gsabline revenue: Consists of all : 


revenue from provincial and territorial 
government-run lotteries, casinos and 


_ VLTs, less prizes and winnings. Gam- 


bling revenue generated by and for 
charities, and on Indian reserves, is ex- 
cluded. 


provincial and territorial government- 
run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 


: deducting prizes and winnings, operat- 


ing expenses including wages and 
salaries, payments to the federal govern- 
ment and other overhead costs. 


and raffles (39%), casinos and slot 
machines (17%) and bingos (12%). 
Average expenditures, however, were 
somewhat the reverse.*- Among par- 
ticipating households, the highest av- 
erage expenditure was on bingo 
($677); the lowest, on non-govern- 
ment lotteries and raffles ($70). 


Men living alone were more likely 
than women on their own to spend 
money on those activities (75%, com- 
pared with 69%), and spent more 
on average ($416, compared with 
$270). As well, men had higher par- 
ticipation rates than women in every 
game except bingo (4%, compared 
with women’s 12%). Also among one- 
person households, those with a uni- 
versity degree reported the lowest 
participation rate (62%) and the low- 
est average expenditure ($245). 
Those with a non-university certifi- 
cate or diploma had the highest rate 
(79%) and those with less than a high 
school education had the highest 
average expenditure ($410). 
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Table 1 


Household expenditure on gaming activities 


At least Gov- 
one ernment 
activity lotteries 


Proportion of households 
with gaming expenditures 


All households 


Income group ($) 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 39,999 
40,000 to 59,999 
60,000 to 79,999 
80,000 and over 


One-person households * 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Education 
Less than high school 
High school graduation ** 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 
University degree 


Average expenditure per 
spending household 


All households 


Income group ($) 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 39,999 370 216 
40,000 to 59,999 444 264 
60,000 to 79,999 484 266 
80,000 and over 536 285 


One-person households * 334 193 


Sex 
Men 416 264 
Women 270 138 


Education 
Less than high school 410 208 
High school graduation ** 319 216 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma Zoi 156 
University degree 245 126 


Source: Family Expenditure Survey, 1996 

* Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. 
Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal gambling age in most 
provinces. 
May include postsecondary education not completed. 
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Other 
lotteries/ 


raffles machines 


% 


79 
47 


05 


65 


63 
59 


Casinos 
and slot 


247 
315 
467 
391 


451 


710 
PANT 


648 
375 


275 
398 


Bingos 


The participation rate for gambling 
increased with household income 
until the $40,000 or more range, where 
it levelled off to just under 90%. The 
trend held for the purchase of govern- 
ment and non-government lottery and 
raffle tickets, and for spending 
at casinos or slot machines. For 
example, 18% of households with an 
average income of less than $20,000 
spent money on non-government lot- 
teries and 8%, on casinos or slot 
machines. Three times the proportion 
of households with $80,000 or more 
did so: 54% and 24%, respectively. 
Playing bingo was the only activity to 
have a negative correlation with 
income. This percentage decreased 
as household income increased: 13% 
of households with less than $20,000 
spent money on bingo in 1996, com- 
pared with 9% of households with 
$80,000 or more. 


Household expenditure on gam- 
bling also increased with household 
income, although participants with 
higher incomes spent proportionally 
less than those with lower incomes. 
For example, among game-playing 
households, those with incomes of 
less than $20,000 spent an annual 
average of $296 on these pursuits, 
representing 2.2% of total household 
income, while those with $80,000 or 
more spent $536, only 0.5% of total 
income. 


Revenue, GDP and jobs 
have grown 


For 20 years lotteries were the sole 
source of legal gaming in Canada,° 
bringing in close to $2 billion in total 
revenue by the late 1980s. Growth in 
lottery revenue levelled off in the 
early 1990s and then declined, shift- 
ing to casinos and VLTs. From 1992 
to 1997, total revenue from gambling 
went from $2.7 billion to $6.8 billion. 
Casinos and VLTs represented 10% of 
all gambling revenue at the beginning 
of the period, but accounted for a full 
59% of it by 1997 (Chart A). As rev- 
enue increased, so too did profits to 
provincial governments — rising from 
$1.7 billion in 1992 to $3.8 billion in 
1997. 
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The growth in gambling revenue is 
reflected in the steep increase in eco- 
nomic output and employment in the 
industry. Between 1992 and 1997, 
GDP?® in the gambling industry in- 
creased by 125%, compared with just 
14% in all other industries (Chart B). 
Although this industry still represents 
a small proportion of the overall eco- 
nomic activity in Canada (0.1% of 
GDP in 1997), its representation has 
been increasing. For example, gam- 
bling activity accounted for 0.5% of 
the total increase in GDP between 
1992 and 1997. 


During the same period, employ- 
ment in this industry increased by 
almost 200%, up from 12,000 jobs 
to 35,000 (Chart B). By contrast, 
a further one million jobs in all other 
industries between 1992 and 1997 rep- 
resented just an 8% increase. And 
although gambling-related jobs repre- 
sented only 0.3% of all jobs in 1997, 
their net increase since 1992 (23,000) 
accounted for 2% of all employment 


Chart A 
Gambling revenue * and government profits ** more than 
doubled between 1992 and 1997. 


$ billions 


|_| Casinos 


@ Lotteries 


1992 1993 1994 


Source: National Accounts 


growth in the five-year period. Fur- 
thermore, the growth between 1996 
and 1997 (10,000 jobs) accounted for 
4% of all job growth that year. 


Most are hourly paid, 
permanent jobs 


The majority of workers in the gam- 
bling industry in 1997 were women 
(55%), persons under 35 (61%), and 
those with high school graduation or 
less (57%) — groups whose represen- 
tation in non-gambling industries was 
lower (Table 2). Full-time employment 
increased from 69% in 1995 to 77% in 
1997, slightly less than the rate in non- 
gambling industries (81%). And 50% 
of jobs in this industry were in 
Ontario, which in 1997 accounted for 
39% of all jobs in Canada. This over- 
representation owes much to the 
three large government casinos oper- 
ating in the province, as well as to its 
300 roving Monte Carlo charity casi- 


Eee 


1995 1996 


* Refers to total wagers on lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 
** Refers to net income of provincial governments from total gambling revenue, less 
operating and other expenses (see Definitions). 
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Chart B 
Gambling outpaced other 
industries. 


1992=100 


290 


270 
250 Gambling industry 


230 


Employment 
210 


190 
170 
Wo Non-gambling 
130 industries 


GDP * 
110 


Employment 
1 i J 


90 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; 
National Accounts 
* The price, at factor cost, of the 
goods and services produced. 


Most workers in the gambling 
industry were paid employees (98%), 
as opposed to owners of such opera- 
tions. This compared with 82% of 
workers in other industries. Some 
28% were unionized and 92% were in 
permanent jobs, compared with 34% 
and 89%, respectively, for those in 
non-gambling industries. A full 28% 
said they usually received tips, 
whereas only 7% of workers in other 
industries did so. This reflects the 
service orientation of most jobs in 
gambling. Even with tips included, 
the average hourly wage rate of full- 
time workers was less than that in 
other industries. For example, men in 
full-time gambling jobs earned on 
average $13.75 an hour while women 
earned $12.87. Workers in non- 
gambling industries earned $17.83 
and $14.77, respectively. The wages 
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Table 2 

Characteristics of workers 
and jobs in gambling and 
non-gambling industries, 1997 


Gam- Non- 
bling gambling 


% 
Sex 
Men 
Women 


Age 
15 to 34 
35 and over 


Education 
High school 
graduation 
or less * 
Postsecondary 
certificate or 
diploma 
University degree 


Work status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Province/region 
Atlantic provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie provinces 
British Columbia 


| Class of worker 
Self-employed 
Paid employee 


Employees 


Union status 
Unionized ** 
Non-unionized 


Job status 
Permanent 
Non-permanent 


Usually receive 
tips 

Yes 

No 


Paid by the hour 
Yes 
No 


Average full-time 

earnings $/hour 
Men Ure eras 
Women 12.87 


17.83 
14.77 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
May include postsecondary 
education not completed. 
Includes both union members and 
non-union members covered by a 
collective agreement. 


Industry information 


The Annual Sue of Arts, Entertain: 


ment and Recreation has begun to sur- 


vey the gambling industry separately. 
In April 1998, the first survey, whose 


reference year was 1997, covered a sam- 
_ple of gambling establishments drawn 
from Statistics Canada’s Business Reg- 
ister (BR). The survey collected infor- 
_ mation on revenue, operating expenses, 
employment, inventories and other | 
Preliminary data 


business practices. 
will be available in early 1999. 


The sample for the survey was based 


on the North American Industrial Clas- 


- sification System (NAICS). This cod- 


_ ing system will soon replace the 1980 
_ Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 


_ currently used by Statistics Canada, and 


in gambling jobs reflect, in part, the 
lower average age and education 
levels of workers in the industry. 


Provincial profits vary 


Profits from gambling increased 
in every province and territory from 
1992 to 1997 (Table 3).° Alberta expe- 
rienced the largest percentage 
increase (414%), as gambling profits 
rose from $125 million to $643 million; 
Saskatchewan posted the second 
highest percentage increase (up 
253%). Ontario had the largest dollar 
increase ($712 million), from $530 
million in 1992 to $1.2 billion in 1997. 
Quebec also experienced a gain 
of more than half a billion dollars in 
five years ($581 million). -At 10%, 
British Columbia had the smallest 
percentage increase in provincial 
gambling profits since 1992, largely 
because this province, along with 
the two Territories, still had not 
permitted government casinos and 
VLTs by 1997. 


Furthermore, with the exception of 
British Columbia, gambling profits as 
a proportion of all government rev- 
enue increased across the country. In 
1992, gambling profits represented 


"will be implemented i in stages through- | 


out the Agency. The BR, as well as the 
annual business surveys, began convert- 
ing to NAICS in 1997; most monthly 
and quarterly surveys will begin in 
2000, and the census will incorporate 
NAICS in 2001. Although NAICS will 
include the main gambling codes in the 


SIC, it will also allow for a more detailed — 


analysis of the gambling industry as it 
is broken out into sub-groups (for ex- — 
ample, casinos, lotteries and other gam- 
bling). Furthermore, the new coding 


system will allow for comparisons with 
the United States. 

_ system in the United States does not 
code ceanine separately. 


Currently, the SIC | 


less than 3% of total government rev- 
enue in all provinces. By 1997, half of 
all provinces had reached at least 3%, 
two having surpassed 4% (Alberta 
and Manitoba). 


As both gambling revenue and 
profits have increased, so too has the 
annual average expenditure’? on gam- 
bling in all provinces except British 
Columbia. Quebec adults spent more, 
on average, than those in other prov- 
inces in 1997 ($348). Prince Edward 
Island had the second highest 
average ($340), followed by New 
Brunswick and Alberta (both at $328). 
Alberta had the largest increase 
(from $99 in 1992 to $328 in 1997), 
whereas British Columbia experienced 
the only decline, from $157 to $153. 


Summary 


A previous article in Perspectives 
showed that with the legalization of 
gambling and the introduction of 
government lotteries, this industry 
registered steady growth throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s. This update 
demonstrates that even steeper gains 
in employment, revenue and profits 
have occurred since the advent of 
casinos and VLTs inthe 1990s. O 
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Table 3 


Provincial profits * from gambling 


Availability in 1997 


Govern- 
ment 


Lotteries casinos 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 


Expenditure 
per capita (18 ** 
and over) 


Other 
casinos 


1992 1997 


PALES 
328 
153 
72 19 


SNe SS SS 


1992 


The gambling industry: Raising the stakes 


Gambling profits 


Share of total 


Total revenuet 


1997 Change Hoge UR 


$ millions % 


43 

8 
69 
48 


473 
530 
105 


40 


125 
239 


a et st [DS | | NWN — PO 
1 O2ACRWHODAW 


SY Sve Ny ee 
WNHYNMN=-DO=AKOD 


Sources: National Accounts; Public Institutions (Financial management statistics); post-censal population estimates 


* 


Total gambling revenue less operating and other expenses (see Definitions). 


** Persons 18 and over were selected as the denominator as this is the legal age of gambling in most provinces; 


the numerator is total gambling revenue. 


T Refers to the fiscal year, and excludes transfer payments from the federal and local governments. 


@ Notes 


1 For more information on the owner- 
ship and operations of casinos, see 
Eadington (1994). 


2 Since an agreement was signed in 1979 
between the federal government and the 
provinces, legal gambling has been provin- 
cially controlled and regulated. 


3 Starting in 1996, FAMEX introduced 
four additional questions to its gaming 
activity section, which already included a 
question on government-run lotteries. 
Annual data on household expenditure will 
now be available for casinos and slot 
machines, bingos, non-government lotter- 
ies and raffles, and winnings from games of 
chance. For a more detailed analysis of 
the 1996 data see Marshall (1998). 


4 For whatever reason, households con- 
sistently under-report the amount of 
money they spend on government lottery 
tickets per year. For example, according 
to the 1995-96 annual reports produced by 
provincial and regional lottery corpora- 
tions, sales figures for all government 
lottery tickets equalled $5.5 billion for 
this period. This total is almost triple the 
$1.9 billion reported by all households on 
lottery ticket expenditures in 1996. How- 
ever, FAMEX excludes lottery spending 
by residents of institutions, reserves, pris- 
ons, and the two Territories, as well as 


from businesses and tourists, although it 
does include money spent by Canadians 
outside the country. In any case, the gap 
still shows a considerable under-reportage. 


5 Besides the specified lottery schemes 
listed in the criminal code, horse racing is 
the only other legal form of gambling in 
the country. Revenue from this govern- 
ment-regulated activity peaked in 1989 at 
$563 million, and has fallen steadily since, 
reaching an 18-year low of $348 million 
in 1997. 


6 Gross domestic product (GDP) for the 
gambling industry refers strictly to wager- 
ing activities, such as lottery ticket sales, 
VLT receipt sales and betting at casinos. 
Other economic spin-offs related to the 
industry, such as hotel and restaurant 
business, security services, or building and 
equipment maintenance, are not included. 


7 In the spring of 1998 Ontario stopped 
allowing roving charity casinos as the 
government took steps to permit and 
license up to 44 permanent charity casi- 
nos in the province. 


8 Although the apportioning of gam- 
bling profits varies, most provinces report 
spending millions on, for example, hospi- 
tals, voluntary social service organiza- 
tions, and/or sport, recreational and cul- 
tural projects. 


9 The average gambling expenditure per 
adult 18 years or over by province includes 
money spent by tourists living outside the 
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host province; conversely, this calcula- 
tion does not include money spent on 
gambling activities outside a province. 
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Family income inequali 
1970-1995 sami 


Abdul Rashid 


ncome is related to a number of 

factors, among them, education, 
work experience and asset holdings. 
As these are not distributed uniformly 
across the population, an equal distri- 
bution of income cannot be expected. 
Even so, the degree of inequality in 
income distribution concerns many 
researchers, policy makers and inter- 
est groups. This article examines the 
extent of, and changes in, family 
income inequality between 1970 and 
1995 (see Definitions). 


Family structure 


Husband-wife families in which the 
wife reports employment income 
(dual-earner families)' have higher 
incomes than others. A small propor- 
tion of these families have very low 
incomes and a significant proportion 
have very high incomes. In 1995, only 
about 5% had a total income of less 
than $20,000, while 14% had a total 
income of at least $100,000. In con- 
trast, husband-wife families in which 
the wife has no earned income have, 
in general, smaller incomes. In 1995, 
while less than 5% had a total income 
of $100,000 or more, 21% had less 
than $20,000. 


These different income distribu- 
tions are evident in the Lorenz curves 
for the two groups (Chart A). The 
curve representing dual-earner fami- 
lies lies closest to the diagonal; hence, 
these families experienced the least 
income inequality. The curve for fami- 
lies in which the wife had no earned 
income lies farther away, displaying a 
greater degree of inequality of income 
distribution. 


The Lorenz curve for female 
lone-parent families shows the most 
inequality of income distribution.’ 


Abdul Rashid is with the Income Statistics 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-6897 or rashabd@statcan.ca. 


Chart A 


The Lorenz curve reveals income inequality among families. 


Cumulative distribution of family income (%) 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


The Lorenz curve provides a simple 
visual picture of income inequality. 
The horizontal axis represents the 
cumulative percentage of income 
units (families) arranged in order of 
income size, while the vertical axis 
represents the cumulative share of 


This is to be expected, since these 
families consist not only of those 
headed by young mothers (under 45 
years of age) with small children, but 


these units in the aggregate income. If 
all families received the same income, 
their Lorenz curve would coincide 
with the diagonal. The farther the 
curve from the diagonal, the more 
unequal the income distribution. 


also of those headed by older lone 
mothers (45 years and over) with 
grown-up children. The first group’s 
average total family income in 1995 
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was $21,200. The second group’s 
was $37,600 (77% higher), enhanced 
substantially by the income of adult 
children. 


Transfers and taxes 


Government transfer payments aug- 
ment, in general, the incomes of fami- 
lies at the lower end of the income 
spectrum, thus reducing the gap 
between their incomes and those 
of families at the upper end. Personal 
income taxes have a similar effect on 
income distribution, since the average 
rate of such taxes is significantly 
higher for families in the upper income 
brackets. Both these measures 
change income distributions. 


Without government transfer 
payments and income taxes, inequal- 
ity of income distribution among all 
families would be greater (Chart B). 
Expressed visually, the effect of gov- 
ernment transfer payments is clear: 
the Lorenz curve excluding govern- 
ment transfer payments from total 
family income lies below the curve for 
total income and farthest from the in- 
come equality line — indicating the 
most income inequality. Without 
transfer payments, the very small 
share of lower income families in the 
aggregate income becomes even 
smaller, while that of families in the 
upper income groups increases. 


In contrast, the Lorenz curve for 
the distribution of family income after 
taxes lies above the total income 
curve.’ By reducing the gap between 
the shares of the lowest and highest 
income groups, taxes shift the Lorenz 
curve closer to the income equality 
line. 


Changes in inequality 


The Lorenz curve enables compari- 
son of income inequality among a lim- 
ited number of groups, especially 
if the differences are substantial. 
However, when the curves not only lie 
close to each other but also cross 
each other, their interpretation 
becomes difficult.* Therefore, a quan- 
titative measure is needed to provide 


Chart B 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


over saenag the esfendat year preceding 
the census. It includes wages and sala- 
ries, income from farm and non-farm 
_ self-employment, government transfer 
payments, investment income, retire- 
ment pensions and other money income. — 


Earnings (or employment income) 
consist of wages and salaries and farm - 
. and non-farm self-employment i income. 


Government transfers and income taxes reduce inequality. 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1996 


an estimate of differences in income 
inequality among several groups, or 
changes in inequality over time. The 
most widely known and used measure 
for this purpose is the Gini coeffi- 
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cient.> (This number lies between zero 
and one, denoting, respectively, total 
equality [all families receive equal 
income] and total inequality [one fam- 
ily receives all income].) 
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Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


Over 25 years, inequality in overall 
family income increased by 2 percent- 
age points, the Gini coefficient 
rising from .352 in 1970 to .373 in 
1995 (Table). On the whole, income 
inequality changed little during times 
of economic stability — 1970 to 1980 
and 1985 to 1990. Most of the increase 
occurred following the two reces- 
sions — in the early 1980s and again in 
the early 1990s (see Using the Gini 


coefficient). 


During the period under review, 
changes in social attitudes, family 
laws and social security provisions 
led to significant changes in the 
structural composition of families. 
Between the 1971 and 1996 Censuses, 
the total population increased by 34% 
while the number of census families 
increased by 55%. The fast growth of 
female lone-parent families contrib- 
uted considerably to this difference in 
growth rates. And the aging of the 
population led to an increase in the 
proportion of elderly families. 


Irrespective of changes in income 
levels, these changes resulted in a 
greater proportion of families at the 
lower rungs of the income ladder and, 
therefore, greater overall inequality. 
The sharp increase in the participa- 
tion of wives in the labour market was 
another major development during the 
period under review. The structural 
changes, coupled with changes in 
economic activity, have had strong, 
sometimes conflicting influences on 
income distributions. 


Income inequality among families 
of different characteristics followed 
the overall pattern; that 1s, it increased 
following recessionary periods and 
remained stable otherwise. However, 
the degree of inequality and the 
changes within various groups over 
the period were greater than the total 
change. 


Income inequality among dual- 
earner families increased consistently 
from 1970 to 1995. At the beginning of 
the period, the Gini coefficient for the 
income distribution of these families 


was lowest, at .270. Although still 
lowest in 1995, it had increased by 4 
percentage points. Compared with an 
overall growth of 55%, families with 
earning wives increased by 132% 
over the period. Because a group 
loses some of its homogeneity as it 
grows, the increase in income inequal- 
ity among these families is not 
surprising. 


In the case of families in which the 
wife had no earned income, inequality 
declined somewhat in 1980, but moved 
back to the 1970 level (.376) in 1990 
and then increased to .383 in 1995. 
Inequality among husband-wife fami- 
lies overall was identical in 1970 and 
1990 (.338), in spite of a significant 
increase in the inequality among 
dual-earner families. This was prima- 
rily the effect of the growing propor- 
tion of the latter families, whose 
income distribution displayed the 


Using the Gini coefficient | 


It would be useful to note some features - 


of Gini ratios before proceeding further. 
First, the Gini coefficient never reaches 
its limits of 0 and 1. It usually ranges 
_ between .2 (low inequality) and .5 (high 
inequality). 


Second, changes in the index take 
place only when the relative shares of 
total income change for different 
groups. For instance, assuming two 
equal groups of families, if one group 
receives 20% of all income and the other 
group, the remaining 80%, the Gini 
coefficient will be .300. If the share of 
the first group increases by one percent- 
age point to 21%, the Gini coefficient 
will decline by one percentage point, to 
.290. The coefficient will increase to 
.310 if the group’s share in total 
income declines to 19%. 


Third, changes in income inequality 
take place at a very slow pace. A change 
of one percentage point, for example, 
from .345 to .355 or .335, would be con- 
sidered significant. 


Fourth, a change in the general level 
of income would not necessarily result 
in a change in inequality. For example, 


lowest Gini coefficient in 1995. How- 
ever, income inequality among all 
husband-wife families had moved up 
over a percentage point by then. 


Inequality of income distribution 
among male lone-parent families 
moved with the business cycle. It 
declined between 1970 and 1980 and 
between 1985 and 1990, and increased 
between 1980 and 1985 and between 
1990 and 1995, reflecting both reces- 
sions. The Gini coefficient for their 
income distribution in 1995 (.383) was 
about the same as in 1970 and identi- 
cal to that of husband-wife families in 
which the wife had no employment 
income. 


The largest decline in income 
inequality occurred among female 
lone-parent families. Beginning at 
.440 in 1970, the Gini coefficient for 
their income distribution dropped 


_ other things being equal, an increase or 
decrease of 10% in income shared 


equally by all income units will not 


_ change the Gini ratio. The ratio will 


change only if income changes have not 
been uniform across different groups, 
thus leading to a change in their relative 
shares in total income. 


Fifth, even if income levels do not 
change, demographic and structural 


_ changes will alter the shares of different 


groups, thus affecting the overall 
income distribution. This will result in 
changes to Gini ratios. 


Finally, these changes take place 
concurrently. Some of these may rein- 
force each other and affect overall 
inequality; others may cancel the effect 
of each other, leaving the inequality 
measure unchanged. 


In view of these factors, caution has 
to be exercised in the interpretation of 
changes in Gini coefficients over time. 
To help keep the ratios in perspective, 
demographic and structural changes and 
changes in average real incomes of fami- 
lies between 1970 and 1995 are noted 
for different groups® (Table). 
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Table 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


Gini coefficients for the income distribution of families by selected characteristics 


All families 


Family structure 
Husband-wife families 
Wife with employment income 
Wife without employment income 
Male lone-parent families 
Female lone-parent families 
Under age 45 
45 and over 


Age of husband/lone parent 
15 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 to 64 

65 and over 


Province/territory 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 


Government transfer payments 
and personal income taxes 

Total income 

Income before transfers 

Income after taxes * 


Number of 
families 


Change: 1970 to 1995 


Real family 
income 


Sources: Census of Canada; Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* 


steadily over the years. The large 
reduction in the 1980s can be attrib- 
uted to the growth in their incomes in 
the second half of that decade. Al- 
though the recession of the early 
1990s had a negative effect on the 
incomes of these families, income 
inequality among them remained vir- 
tually unchanged between 1990 and 
1995, at .406. 


The degree of income inequality 
among families headed by female lone 
parents under age 45 was high over 
the period. In 1970, the Gini coeffi- 
cient for their income distribution 
exceeded that of other families, at .438. 
Although still highest, it dropped 
between 1980 and 1990 to .393, where 
it remained in 1995. Families headed 
by female lone parents aged 45 or 
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Gini coefficient 


1985 1990 


0.359 


0.339 
0.294 
0.371 
0.386 
0.425 
0.417 
0.380 


0.371 
0.315 
0.326 
0.343 
0.384 
0.367 


0.360 
0.340 
0.350 
0.352 
0.357 
0.349 
0.354 
0.372 
0.364 
0.357 
0.345 
0.380 


0.359 
0.425 
0.304 


The coefficients for income after tax are derived from the data collected by the SCF. See notes 3 and 8. 


over experienced a decline of about 
5 percentage points in income 
inequality. The Gini coefficient for 
their income distribution decreased 
from .405 in 1970 to .358 in 1990, with 
no further change in 1995. 


By age of husband or lone parent, 
all families except the elderly saw an 
increase in income inequality between 
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Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


1970 and 1995. Young families (hus- 
band or parent aged 15 to 24) experi- 
enced the largest increase over the 
period. The Gini coefficient for their 
income distribution increased by 
nearly 10 percentage points, from .309 
in 1970 to .406 in 1995. Like husband- 
wife families in which wives had no 
earned income, the number of young 
families also decreased. However, 
this is the only group whose average 
real family income declined between 
1970 and 1995. The earnings of 
young persons have been more 
adversely affected by economic 
recessions than have those of other 
age groups.’ This is reflected in the 
increasing Gini coefficients for their 
income distribution. 


Families in the next age group (25 
to 34 years) also experienced sizeable 
increases in income inequality, 
although their Gini coefficient 
remained the lowest of all age groups. 


The Gini coefficient for elderly 
families was highest, at .427, in 1970. 
It declined by 5 percentage points 
between 1970 and 1980, and by 
another point between 1980 and 1985, 
to .367. Although it increased 
between 1985 and 1990, it decreased 
to .358 in 1995. The large drop in the 
1970s was the result primarily of 
major improvements in social security. 
That inequality among these families 
is still greater than among other age 
groups is not surprising. Families in 
the older group are not as homogene- 
ous as the label “65 years and over” 
might suggest. While the main 
sources of income for many are old 
age pensions and other transfer pay- 
ments, the group also includes many 
families that may be active in the la- 
bour market or that may be enjoying 
large retirement benefits and invest- 
ment income. 


Provincial picture 


Between 1970 and 1995, real income 
of all families increased, on average, 
by 32%. Provincially, these increases 
ranged from 24% in Quebec to 70% in 


the Northwest Territories. Family 
income inequality increased, to vary- 
ing degrees, in the areas that experi- 
enced below average increases. 


Throughout the period, the two 
Territories showed extreme positions. 
The Gini coefficient for families in the 
Yukon was second lowest at .337 in 
1995, while that in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories was highest at .393 (Table). 


The experience of the four prov- 
inces in the Atlantic region was mixed. 
Family income inequality declined 
between 1970 and 1995 in Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island, while 
it eventually returned to 1970 levels in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick after 
the last recession. The only other 
province experiencing a significant 
drop in income inequality was 
Saskatchewan, where the Gini coeffi- 
cient decreased from .406 to .357. 


Quebec’s position remained virtu- 
ally unchanged between 1970 and 
1990. Then the Gini coefficient 
increased from .351 to .367 in 1995. In 
contrast, income inequality in Ontario 
grew consistently over the years, with 
the Gini coefficient rising from .332 in 
1970 to .374 in 1995. The only other 
province experiencing an increase of 
that magnitude was British Columbia, 
where the Gini coefficient rose from 
.336 to .373. 


Role of transfer payments 
and taxes 


The effect of government transfer 
payments and personal income taxes 
is evident in the Gini coefficients 
(Table). The coefficient for total 
income remained below .360 between 
1970 and 1990, and then increased to 
.373 between 1990 and 1995. 


The inequality of income distribu- 
tion would have been significantly 
greater in each year considered had it 
not been for government transfer pay- 
ments. The Gini coefficient would 
have been .458 as opposed to .373, a 
difference of over 8 percentage 
points. More important, inequality 


would have increased significantly 
over the period. The Gini coefficient 
(and, therefore, inequality of income) 
would have risen by 7 percentage 
points without government transfer 
payments, instead of 2 points. 


Personal taxes further reduced 
income inequality. In 1971, the Gini 
coefficient for the distribution of 
income after tax was .316.° Although 
small increases followed the two 
recessions, the index dropped to .300 
in 1995, over 7 percentage points 
below the Gini coefficient for total 
income. Furthermore, while inequality 
in the distribution of total income 
increased over the period, that of 
income after tax declined. 


The combined effect of these two 
measures — government transfer pay- 
ments and personal income taxes — 
has not only substantially reduced 
income inequality, it has done so to an 
increasing degree over the years. In 
1995, the difference in the Gini coeffi- 
cients for income before transfers 
(.458) and after taxes (.300) was nearly 
16 percentage points. 


Summary 


During the period under review, sig- 
nificant demographic and structural 
changes took place. The number 
of dual-earner, female lone-parent and 
elderly families increased substan- 
tially. Although average family 
income increased, two recessions also 
occurred. These developments had 
both positive and negative effects on 
income inequality. Income inequality 
among families increased between 
1970 and 1995 as a result of the reces- 
sions of the early eighties and nine- 
ties. It increased significantly among 
dual-earner families, young families 
and families in Ontario and British 
Columbia. It declined among female 
lone-parent families, elderly families 
and families in Saskatchewan and the 
Northwest Territories. Both govern- 
ment transfer payments and personal 
income taxes have played a major role 
in reducing income inequality. O 
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# Notes 


1 In 1995, only 8% of families with 
earning wives had husbands with no 
employment income; in the remaining 
92%, both spouses were earners. 


2 The Lorenz curve for male lone- 
parent families was almost identical to 
that of husband-wife families in which the 
wife had no employment income. 


3 The census does not collect informa- 
tion on personal taxes. The curve for 
income after tax is derived from the data 
collected in the annual Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances. While the income and 
family concepts are identical in the census 
and the survey, the latter does not cover 
the two Territories. However, this differ- 
ence is not significant at the national 
level. The survey publishes data on differ- 
ent income concepts in its annual publica- 
tions. (See, for example, text Table VI in 
Statistics Canada, 1998.) 


4 For example, income inequality is 
clearly greater among female lone-parent 
families than among husband-wife families 


in which the wife had no earnings (Chart 
A). However, the two curves cross at a 
point that indicates a greater concentra- 
tion of income at high levels among the 
latter families. 


5 The Gini coefficient is associated with 
the Lorenz curve. It expresses the area 
between the diagonal and the Lorenz curve 
as a proportion of the area under the 
diagonal. 


6 An upcoming article in Perspectives 
will examine the changes in the total 
income shares of different family groups 
between 1970 and 1995, along with 
changes in the composition of these groups 
by different family characteristics. 


7 See The Daily (Statistics Canada, Cata- 
logue no. 11-001-XPE) May 12, 1995 for 
details. 


8 The coefficient relates to 1971 
incomes. The Survey of Consumer 
Finances was not undertaken to collect 
1970 incomes. (See also note 3.) 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
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Income transition upon 


retirement 


Dave Gower 


\ \ Jith the aging of the population, 
the number of Canadians who 


have retired from work and are receiv- 
ing pensions is rising steadily. Recipi- 
ents of Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan (C/QPP) benefits alone rose from 
3.0 million in 1990 to 3.9 million in 1995 
(Revenue Canada, 1997). 


Finance Canada has stated that 
“between 60% and 70% of pre-retire- 
ment earnings is generally considered 
to be sufficient to avoid serious dis- 
ruption of living standards,” although 
the figure need not be as great for 
those with higher incomes (Depart- 
ment of Finance, 1995).' 


This article examines the situation 
of people who retired in the first half 
of the 1990s to see how well their 
retirement income has replaced their 
former income.” 


An elusive concept 


Not every worker experiences a 
straightforward transition from work 
to leisurely retirement. For example, 
one person might retire and draw a 
pension, then supplement that source 
with earnings from a part-time job. 
Another might become increasingly 
unable to meet the physical demands 
of a job and gradually reduce activity 
without ever officially retiring. Some- 
one else might lose a long-term posi- 
tion before pensionable age and 
begin searching for another. Given 
the variety of possible scenarios, any 
study of retirement will necessarily 
reflect the focus and scope of its data 
source — in this case, Statistics Cana- 
da’s Longitudinal Administrative 
Databank (see Data source and con- 
cepts). 


Dave Gower was with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 489-3614 or 
davegow@magma.ca. 


Slightly under 200,000 retirees met 
the criteria to be included in this 
study. About one-third declared 
$40,000 or more in 1992 (their “pre- 
retirement income”), and one-quarter 
under $20,000. Since earnings typi- 
cally peak during the latter part of 
one’s career (Saint-Pierre, 1996), it is 
not surprising that retirees are better 
off than taxfilers as a whole, only 18% 
of whom declared total 1992 income 
of $40,000 or more (Revenue Canada, 
1994). 


Men outnumbered women (113,000 
versus 81,000). This reflects men’s 
more frequent involvement in the 
labour force prior to the 1990s. 


Low pre-retirement incomes were 
much more common among women 
than men (Table 1). In fact, 41% 
reported less than $20,000 in 1992, 
two-and-a-half times the proportion 
for men (16%). The majority of retirees 
in this category had from $10,000 to 
$19,999 per year. 


At the other end of the scale, 
almost half the men in the study 
reported an income of $40,000 or more 
in 1992, compared with 16% of women. 
Some 9% of men and 2% of women 
had $70,000 or more. 


Income drops at retirement 


Overall, the adjusted’ 1995 income 
of retirees was 58% of their pre-retire- 
ment income (Table 2). Retirees with 
low 1992 incomes (under $20,000) 
did proportionately better — with a 
replacement ratio of 81% — than those 
whose pre-retirement incomes were 
$20,000 to $39,999 or $40,000 and over 
(61% and 54%, respectively). How- 
ever, in spite of the higher ratios, 
people with low pre-retirement 
incomes were still considerably worse 
off after retirement, with an average 
1995 income of just $9,400 (compared 
with $18,100 and $32,300) (Table 3). 


Table 1 
Retirees by sex and 1992 (pre-retirement) income 


Both 
sexes 


7000 
Total 


Under $20,000 * 
Under $10,000 * 
$10,000 to $19,999 


$20,000 to $39,999 
$20,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $39,999 


$40,000 and over 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $69,999 
$70,000 and over 


Men Women 


Both 


sexes Men Women 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 


* 


Includes loss. 
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Table 2 
Average pre-retirement income and percentage of income after 
retirement in 1995, by sex and 1992 income 


Pre-retirement 
income 


Both 


sexes Men 


$ 


41,500 


11,300 
4,400 
15,300 


30,600 
25,200 
34,800 


61,800 
44,700 
58,100 
99,200 


Total 


Under $20,000 * 
Under $10,000 * 
$10,000 to $19,999 


$20,000 to $39,999 
$20,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $39,999 


$40,000 and over 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $69,999 
$70,000 and over 


35,100 


11,600 
5,200 
15,100 


29,900 
25,100 
34,700 


60,200 
44,700 
58,200 
98,900 


Income 
replacement ratio 


Both 


sexes Men Women 


26,100 


11,800 
5,700 
15,000 


28,900 
24,900 
34,500 


54,200 
44,500 
57,400 
88,700 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 


* 


Includes loss. 


Workers with pre-retirement 
incomes under $10,000 tended to gain 
financially when they retired. This is 
partly because Old Age Security 
(OAS) is payable regardless of 
previous employment; another reason 
may be that some people may experi- 
ence a sharp drop-off in earnings just 
prior to retirement. This may lower the 
pre-retirement earnings recorded in 
this study, without proportionately 
reducing the pension entitlement 
(see Income stream). 


Conversely, replacement ratios for 
those with $70,000 and over in 1992 
averaged less than 50%. However, 
their post-retirement incomes were 
still well above those of workers with 
less generous incomes prior to retire- 
ment. 


Slightly over one-quarter of 
retirees had replacement ratios of 75% 
or more (Table 4). Not surprisingly, 
such high ratios were concentrated 
among those with low pre-retirement 
incomes (under $20,000). Only one 
in six retirees with a pre-retirement 
income of $40,000 or more had a 
replacement ratio of 75% or more. 


About one-third of retirees in each 
income group had replacement ratios 
of less than 50%. Indeed, many 
retirees’ ratios were well below 50%: 
for them, the average ratio was 35%. 


Income transition upon retirement 


Of particular concern are the one- 
third of retirees with pre-retirement 
incomes below $20,000 who failed to 
maintain half after retirement. This 
subset, accounting for just under 
10% of retirees, recorded an average 
1995 income of only $4,100.’ Many of 
them will see a marked improvement 
after they begin receiving OAS 
benefits (at age 65). 


Age of retirement makes 
some difference 


Retirees aged 60 or over had slightly 
higher replacement ratios than those 
under 60 (60% versus 57%). This glo- 
bal figure, however, hides substantial 
differences among the various sub- 
groups examined. For example, 
younger retirees at the low end of the 
income scale received only 69% 
of their pre-retirement income, in 
contrast to the older group’s 90% 
(Table 5). 


On the other hand, retirees with 
incomes of $40,000 or over were actu- 
ally a little better off retiring younger 
(replacing 55% of their income, com- 
pared with 53% for those older). As 


Table 3 


Average post-retirement income in 1995 (1992 dollars) by sex 


and 1992 income 


sexes 


Pre-retirement income 
Total 


Under $20,000 * 
Under $10,000 * 
$10,000 to $19,999 


$20,000 to $39,999 
$20,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $39,999 


$40,000 and over 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $69,999 
$70,000 and over 


23,800 


10,800 
9,500 
11,500 


18,700 
16,100 
20,800 


32,800 
26,400 
32,800 
44,100 


15,900 


8,700 
6,600 
9,800 


17,300 
14,800 
20,700 


30,200 
26,000 
32,300 
42,800 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 
* Includes loss. 
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Income transition upon retirement 


Table 4 
Distribution of retirees by sex, 1992 income and income 
replacement ratio in 1995 


Income replacement ratio 


Retirees Total <50% 50%-74.9% 75 %+ 


000 %o 


Pre-retirement 
income 


Both sexes 100 
Under $20,000 * 100 
$20,000 to $39,999 100 
$40,000 and over 100 


Men 100 
Under $20,000 * 100 
$20,000 to $39,999 100 
$40,000 and over 100 


Women 100 
Under $20,000 * 100 
$20,000 to $39,999 100 
$40,000 and over 100 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 
* Includes loss. 


Table 5 
Age of retirement and income replacement ratio in 1995, 
by sex and 1992 income 


Retirees Income replacement ratio 


Under 60 and Under 60 and 
Total age 60 over Total age 60 over 


000 % 


Pre-retirement 
income 


Both sexes 
Under $20,000 * 


$20,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


Men 

Under $20,000* 
$20,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


Women 

Under $20,000 * 
$20,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 
* Includes loss. 


noted elsewhere (Gower, 1997), retire- 
ment before age 60 tends to be much 
more common in certain industries 
(utilities and government services, for 
example).* Many employers in these 
industries provide relatively high 
salaries as well as an opportunity to 
retire early with reasonable pension 
benefits. 


Women’s retirement income 
reflects career patterns 


Overall, women’s retirement income 
replacement ratio was slightly higher 
than men’s (61% versus 57%; Table 
2). This does not mean that women 
were better off after retirement. On the 
contrary, they were much more likely 
to be in the lower income groups, 
which had higher replacement ratios. 


The situation is more complex if 
considered by income group. Women 
with less than $20,000 in 1992 had 
average income replacement ratios 
much lower than men in that category. 
Those with less than $10,000 revealed 
the greatest difference: 115%, com- 
pared with 217% for men (Table 2). 
Perhaps this is because more men 
perform sometimes dangerous blue- 
collar work, incurring higher injury 
rates. This may in turn have reduced 
their measured pre-retirement earn- 
ings relative to income after retire- 
ment. 


Women in the intermediate and 
higher ranges had average replace- 
ment ratios similar to men’s, a finding 
somewhat surprising in light of the 
career interruptions experienced by 
many with children. Such a reduction 
in lifetime employment history would 
be expected to reduce pension entitle- 
ments, since benefit levels in many 
plans (including C/QPP) are deter- 
mined by lifetime contribution history, 
rather than earnings immediately 
before retirement. One compensating 
factor may be that women tend to be 
concentrated in such fields as health, 
education and government services, 
which offer relatively generous pen- 
sion benefits. 
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Data source and concepts: 


This study uses data. from the Sinall o 
Area and Administrative Data Divi- 
sion’s Longitudinal Administrative — 
Databank (LAD), a random sample of 
10% ofall taxfilers in Revenue Canada’s _ 
records. The LAD contains longitudinal | 
information on income from various _ 
sources, but does not measure work - 
activity directly. Therefore, the defini- 
tion of retirement is based on the type 


of income reported by taxfilers. 


The data set covers persons who > 


filed tax returns from 1992 to 1995.3 


Although the data cannot answer a 


number of questions about future pen- 


- sion receipts, they do provide a start- 


‘ing point for future data series. Most 


people who filed in 1992 can be © 
followed over the next several years, 


regardless of their financial circum- 
stances. (After 1990, the GST rebate 


encouraged people to file even if their : 


income was minimal. ) 


In order to be included in this atady, 


taxfilers had to be at least 55 in 1992, 
and at least half of their 1992 income had 
to be from employment (Figure). 
(In fact, an average 85% came from 
employment.) Their pre-retirement 
income is measured as of 1992. 


The study population has been 
divided into two age groups: those born 


before 1933 (who were at least age 62 _ 
by 1995), and those born between 1933 


and 1937 (who were no younger than 55 
in 1992). This split approximates the 
average age of retirement derived from 
the Labour Force Survey, which was 
62.4 for men and 61.8 for women 
(Gower, 1997). 


Women without a spouse present? 
had higher pre-retirement incomes 
and higher income replacement ratios 
than women who were living with a 
spouse. For example, almost one- 
quarter had pre-retirement incomes of 
$40,000 and over, almost twice the per- 
centage of other women (Table 6). 
Furthermore, their average income re- 
placement ratio was between 6 and 12 
percentage points higher, depending 
on income group. Survivor’s benefits 


(and hence would have received pay for 


only part of the year) and keep any © 
_ departure pay (for example, severance 
_ benefits) from pene t included i in the 1992 
meome, = : 


Since the Revenie Canaaa tax file 
contains no information on work activi- 


ties, it is not known when each person 
_ last worked. By definition, those in the 
_ study population will have some employ- 
ment income in 1993 but none in 1995. | 
From this, it follows that they last 
_ worked in either 1993 or 1994. People © 
born in 1933 who last worked in 1993 
would be age 60 at retirement; if ey left 


work i in 1994, they would be 61. 


‘Finally, by 1995 retirees’ Bier 
ment income had to be zero.‘ This _ 
- removes from the study persons who en- 
ter partial retirement, that is, continue to _ 
_ work part time or intermittently. Among 
other differences, such people tend to be | 


younger than those ype roars Mee 


Study population . 


1992 1993 1994 19?) 


Taxfiler ye ves Yes Yes 
Earnings Atleast . 
| 50% of Not 

total zero® 3 =... Zero 


Age : At least 55_ 


* Could be negative. 


and late husbands’ estates may 
increase incomes and/or replacement 
ratios for widows. Information on 
source of income would be needed to 
separate this.!° 


Provincial patterns 


Because people sometimes move after 
retirement, their province of residence 
in 1995 may not be the same as in 1992, 
when they earned their final pre-retire- 
ment income. In fact, relatively few 
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Taxfilers « must Ane have had some oo 
employment income in 1993. This should 
_ exclude people who retired during 1992 


Income transition upon retirement 


Because of the restrictions imposed 
on the study population, the number of 
retirees measured should not be taken 


as a measure of the number of people 


retiring between 1992 and 1995. For an 


estimate of this, see Gower (1997). 


Tax data impose limitations 


Revenue Canada categorizes various 


income sources according to legal 


requirements, which are not always op- 
- timum for statistical purposes. For 
example, RRSP cash-ins are included in 
- income, even though they are a combi- 
nation of accumulated interest plus 


liquidation of principal. Liquidation of 


other assets (for example, proceeds 


from the sale of the primary residence), 


is not included in the measure because 
it is not taxable. 


Persons with total 1995 (that is, 


post-retirement) income exceeding 


$100,000 were excluded from the 
study. Even though they numbered only 
a few hundred, their incomes are large 


enough to distort averages. 


- Another necessary limitation of the 
data source is its lack of family income 


_information. If retirees have other fam- 


ily members with income (for example, 
working spouses), their economic 
circumstances after retirement may well 
be better than their personal income 
statistics indicate. 


people in this study (6%) lived in a 
different province after their retire- 
ment. On average, their pre-retirement 
income was slightly higher than that 
of people who stayed put ($39,800 
versus $34,800), and their income 
replacement ratio a little lower (52% 
versus 59%). As a result, their post- 
retirement income was about the same 
as that of retirees who did not change 
province ($20,800, compared with 
$20,500). 
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Income transition upon retirement 


Table 6 
Pre-retirement income and income replacement ratio in 1995, 
by presence of spouse 


Women 


With spouse 
000 


Pre-retirement income 


Total 

Under $20,000 * 
$20,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


Average replacement ratio 


replacement ratios (more than 100%, 
in some cases). Second, most retirees 
observed in this study are too young 
to qualify for Old Age Security. Once 
this source is added to their income, 
their situation can be expected to 


Without spouse improve. 


Many others are not well off, espe- 
cially in the first couple of years of 
retirement. Those with low pre-retire- 
ment incomes may experience diffi- 
culty before they begin collecting 
OAS cheques. Some have replace- 
ment ratios well below the average; in 
fact, one-third with pre-retirement 
incomes under $20,000 have replace- 
ment ratios under 50%. Such people 
may need to rely on savings or the 


Total ; support of family members in the 
Under $20,000* i i 

interim. O 
$20,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 and over 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 
* Includes loss. 


As noted earlier, retirees’ income 
replacement ratio varied with pre- Chart 
retirement income. The more income Income replacement ratios tend to be inversely related to 
before retirement, the lower the per- pre-retirement income. 
centage kept after. This relationship 
also held across provinces and terri- 
tories. Average pre-retirement in- 
come was lowest in regions with the 39 
highest income replacement ratios. 
Average replacement ratios varied 
from just over 50% in the Territories 
and 55% in British Columbia to 65% in 
Saskatchewan and 67% in Prince 
Edward Island (Chart). 


Pre-retirement income ($’000) 


@ Y.T. and N.W.T. 


Summary 


Finance Canada has proposed the 
60%-to-70% range as a goal of income 
replacement after retirement. This 
study shows that, on average, retirees 
fall moderately short of that (58%). 
This finding has two mitigating fac- BG 

tors, however. First, people with low 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 64 66 68 
incomes immediately prior to retire- 
ment have much higher percentage 


Nfld. @® Sask. 


Replacement ratio (%) 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1992 and 1995 
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: Income ceed 


: This stidy uses 1992 to! ‘measure . pre- 
retirement income. As with any year 
_ Selected for study, it may or may not 
oe a “typical” earnings year for 


“typical” retiree. For example, 


approached retirement. 


Measuring poscrebrenient income - 

is an even more complex problem, 

because people retire from age 55 (the _ 
d 


‘minimum in this study) to 70 a 


beyond. The Canada and Quebec Pen- _ 
_ sion Plans (C/QPP) do not pay benefits _ 
(except disability and survivor’s) before 


_ age 60, and impose a reduction on claims 
made before age 65. Even full benefits 
_ vary widely, depending | on 
_ employment and contrib i 


@ Notes 


1 Although the Finance Canada defini- 
tion mentions pre-retirement earnings, 
the focus of this study is on income from 
all sources before and after retirement. 
This is partly because of the limitations of 
the tax file, but also because income from 
all sources is a more meaningful measure. 
Future work would be needed to identify 
the type of income sources before and 
after retirement. 


2 This study makes no attempt to de- 
scribe the full economic picture of seniors 
(that is, their total assets, including in- 
come from other family members, mort- 
gage-free homes and so on). Obviously, 
such matters as not needing to make 
mortgage or rent payments will affect 
one’s approach to retirement. 


3 To ensure confidentiality, names, 
addresses and other personal information 
are removed from the data, which are then 
combined with other observations into 
estimates prior to release. 


Old Age Security (OAS), available to _ 
most Canadians aged 65 and over regard- _ 
less of employment history, provided — 
about $400 a month in 1995.5 Because _ 

some retirees in the study had not yet 
hécsine of poor health or few prospects _ 
in their field, some workers may have 
been forced to reduce their hours or to” 
move to a lower-paying job as hae _ 


Ifa retiree is not currently, receiving 


C/QPP- and/or OAS, one possible 
- approach would be to add the expected : fe 


4 Because of this requirement, rela- 
tively few self-employed are included in 
the analysis. Self-employed people appear 


to “wind down” their work rather than 
stop abruptly. A substantial proportion of 
older taxfilers reporting self-employment 
income claimed losses. 


5 Income is adjusted for inflation 
between 1992 and 1995 (4.2%). 


6 For more information on income 
security programs for seniors, see Statis- 
tics Canada (1996). 


7 Social assistance, Unemployment 
Insurance and Worker’s Compensation 
are all included in the post-retirement 
income measure. 


8 The LAD file does not include data on 
the industry and occupation of the job held 
prior to retirement. The Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics should eventually 
be able to fill this gap. 


9 This group comprises the never- 
married, widowed, divorced and separated. 


10 Survivor’s benefits are not easily sepa- 
rated from other retirement income in the 
tax file. 


_ Source 


Income transition upon retirement 


. their) income | in anticipation: of. future 
. public pensions; therefore, it is not 
known to what extent these other 


income sources may drop with the : 


: arrival oF Hees ilee - 
begun to receive C/QPP benefits and were _ 
not old enough to receive OAS, their 1995 
income does not necessarily represent — 
their expected i income stream for the bal- 
ance of their lives. However, in order to _ 
_ study persons who have retired relatively 
recently, the analysis must rely on infor- 
mation available now. ‘Any longitudinal 
tracing of retirees must come later. 


_ Additional information : 


The Succes, of babour aad. thous : 


_ Dynamics (SLID) has. now accumulated 
_ three years of longitudinal data, and will _ 
soon be adding more. Although the sam- 


ple is much smaller than the LAD file, © 


SLID will have many advantages. In 


particular, it will provide a direct meas- 


ure of work at the end of a person’s 
career, which will help to address such - 
_ questions as partial retirement, the 
_ precise date of retirement, and the 
nature and duration oF work prior to 
_ fcfaement: — 
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Job stability 


Andrew Heisz and Sylvain Coté 


QO the last few decades, the 
service sector has continued to 
lead as a source of jobs in Canada. In 
fact, from 1976 to 1996, service- 
producing industries grew from 67% 
of employment to 75%, mostly in con- 
sumer services and business services 
(Chart A).! 


Some observers equate the service 
sector with less desirable, non-stand- 
ard jobs (part-time, contingent, short- 
term, or unstable). Similarly, some 
believe that traditional long-term, 
stable employment has declined as the 
composition of Canadian industry has 
shifted further away from a manufac- 
turing base. 


Empirical work has shown, how- 
ever, that rising employment in serv- 
ice-producing industries explains 
only part of the growth in non-stand- 
ard jobs. According to the Economic 
Council of Canada (1991), non-stand- 
ard employment increased through- 
out the 1970s and 1980s in virtually 
all segments of the labour market. The 
same study noted that changes in 
both goods- and service-producing 
industries had polarized jobs into 
those demanding highly skilled work- 
ers (“good jobs”) and those requiring 
low-skilled workers (“bad jobs”). And 
an increased demand for workforce 
flexibility in all industries has been 
linked to the gain in temporary 
employment (Schellenberg and Clark, 
1996). 


Has overall job stability declined 
as the economy has shifted toward 
employment in the service sector? 
Recent research suggests otherwise: 
aggregate job stability was as high in 


Adapted from an article in Canadian 
Economic Observer (Catalogue no. 
11-010-XPB) 11, no. 5 (May 1998): 
3.1-3.11. Andrew Heisz and Sylvain Coté 
are with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. They can be reached at 
(613) 951-3748 or heisand@statcan.ca. 


Chart A 


The shift to service employment has been led by consumer 


and business services. 
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the early 1990s as in any comparable 
economic period during the past 20 
years (Picot and Lin, 1997; Heisz, 
1996a and 1996b; Green and Riddell, 
1996). One recent study found that 
the permanent layoff rate from 1978 to 
1993 was lower in services than in 
manufacturing (Picot and Lin, 1997). 


This article uses data from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) and the 
Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) to 
answer two questions: Are jobs less 
stable in the service sector? Has the 
ongoing shift toward employment in 
services changed aggregate job sta- 
bility in Canada? (See Data sources 
and definitions.) 


Overview of job stability 


Job stability, as measured by average 
job duration, varies widely, and is 
neither uniformly higher nor lower in 
the service-producing industries than 


1988 1992 


in goods-producing industries. From 
1981 to 1996, average job duration 
was highest in public services (67 
months), followed by distributive 
services (56 months), business serv- 
ices (52 months), manufacturing 
(50 months), consumer services (32 
months) and the primary and con- 
struction industries (22 months). The 
relatively short tenure in consumer 
services may have sparked the con- 
cern about job stability in the service 
sector (Chart B). 


Job duration in goods-producing 
industries tends to vary more with the 
business cycle. For example, in manu- 
facturing it dropped in 1990 and did 
not recover to pre-recession levels 
until 1993. In the primary and con- 
struction industries it dropped in 1991 
and took two full years to recover. In 
contrast, job stability in each of the 
service-producing industries dropped 
only for a single year before recover- 
ing, though the year differed by 
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Chart B 
New jobs in public services have had the longest duration. 
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industry: 1991 for distributive serv- 
ices and consumer services, 1992 
for business services and 1993 for 
public services. 


For most industries, job duration 
during the 1993-96 recovery” was 
higher than it had been during the 
recovery of 1983 to 1986: it increased 
24% in manufacturing, 21% in busi- 
ness services, 15% in consumer 
services, and 6% in primary and 
construction. Job duration in public 
services and distributive services, 
already comparatively high, changed 
little. 


Given the shift in employment 
toward consumer services, where job 
duration has been relatively low, a 
downward shift in aggregate job sta- 
bility might be expected.® However, 
this has not happened (Chart C), in 
part because of a recent rise in job 
duration in this industry. Further- 
more, aggregate job stability has been 
enhanced by the shift in employment 
toward industries with high job dura- 
tion, such as business services and 
public services, and away from pri- 
mary and construction industries. 


But if job stability is not declining, 
why is there so much concern? Per- 
haps workers are responding not to 
an actual drop in job stability, but tc 


Chart C 
Industrial composition has 
little effect on job duration. 
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Job stability 


the difficulty of finding a new job 
when one is lost (Picot and Lin, 1997). 
Although job duration has risen 
remarkably since 1991, hiring rates 
have been on a steady decline since 
1987 (Chart D). 


The source of employment gains 
in the recovery period of the 1980s 
differs from that of the 1990s recovery. 
An increasing hiring rate spurred 
growth following the 1981-82 reces- 
sion, while rising average job duration 
accounted for the gains following the 
1990-92 recession. This suggests that 
the labour market is shifting from a 
norm of short job tenure and high 
turnover to one of longer job tenure 
and lower turnover. This is happening 
across all industries. 


Why is job duration rising? 


Job duration represents the balance 
between decisions made by the em- 
ployee (whether to quit) and decisions 
made by the employer (whether to 
continue offering employment). When 


Chart D 

Following the 1990-92 
recession, job duration grew 
but the hiring rate fell. 
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the economy is expanding, employ- 
ment opportunities are plentiful and 
workers more prone to quit. At the 
same time, employers are less likely to 
lay off workers. Thus, an increase in 
job stability due to a drop in perma- 
nent layoffs tends to signal good eco- 
nomic times, whereas one arising from 
a decline in quits tends to reflect a 
lack of opportunity for workers. 


During the period 1978 to 1994, the 
aggregate quit rate varied more than 
the permanent layoff rate. The quit 
rate dropped sharply in 1982 and 1983 
and again from 1991 to 1993, when 
opportunities for workers to change 
jobs were scarce. It rose sharply 
during the economic recovery of the 


1980s, when opportunities improved 
(Chart E). 


However, quit rates in 1994 (two 
years after the recession ended) 
remained at comparatively low levels. 
From 1983 to 1984 (the first two full 
years following the 1981-82 reces- 
sion), the aggregate quit rate rose from 


Chart E 
Lower layoff and quit rates 
have raised job stability. 
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Chart F 
Hiring and quit rates are 
highly correlated. 
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5.1% to 6.5% and continued to rise 
each year through 1988. In contrast, 
from 1993 to 1994, it rose from 5.2% to 
6.0%. Data for 1995 suggest that this 
low rate persisted.’ 


Permanent layoff rates were com- 
paratively low in the more recent 
recovery. In 1983 and 1984, the aggre- 
gate rate stood at 7.7% and 7.9%, 
respectively. In contrast, in 1993 and 
1994 it was 7.2% and 6.9%. So the 
lower rates for both permanent layoffs 
and quits have raised job stability. 


Among those industries with large 
increases in job stability — manufac- 
turing, business services and con- 
sumer services — different scenarios 
underlie the gains. For the manufac- 
turing industry, heightened job stabil- 
ity stemmed equally from drops in the 
rates for both permanent layoffs and 
quits. In business services, the in- 
crease in job stability reflected a con- 
siderable fall in the quit rate. The 
permanent layoff rate declined in this 
industry as well, but to a lesser degree. 
In contrast, job stability in consumer 
services rose because the permanent 
layoff rate dropped and the quit rate 
rose only slightly (Chart G). 


Why are quit and layoff 
rates so low? 


Understanding the forces that influ- 
ence job duration raises a further 
question: why are rates for quits and 


Chart G 


Both quit and layoff rates increased in distributive services. 
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Data sources and definitions — 


This study uses two data sources: the 


Labour Force Survey (LFS) for the — 


period 1976 through 1996, and the Lon- 
gitudinal Worker File (LWE), which 


covers 1978 through 1995. Each source 
offers a unique perspective on job 


‘stability. © 


| ine Lisa indthiy bolischeld sur- 
vey, offers the advantages of a current 
time series and a wide variety of poten- 
tial variables for all workers.” Its data 


allowed the average complete duration — 


of a new job’ to be computed for each 


of the following industry groups: pri- — : 


mary and construction, manufacturing, 


distributive services, business services, | 


consumer services and public services. 


The average complete duration of a , 


new job gives the expected amount of 
time a worker in a new job can expect to 
remain with that employer. 4 Changes in 


occupation or location, and periods of © 


_ temporary layoff with recall were not 
considered interruptions in a job. If a 


person had worked for the same em-_ 


ployer over different periods of time, 


_job duration was measured starting with 


the most recent period of work. 


- The LWF offers a irae longitudinal 
sample of workers (1.8 million); it gives - 


the reason for job separations, but is not 


as current as the LFS, and excludes some - 


permanent layoffs so low? Some pos- 
sible explanations follow: 


Changing demographics: The shift 
toward longer job duration could sim- 
ply reflect changes in the demo- 
graphic composition of employment. 
The workforce has changed over the 
study period: it has shifted toward 
older workers and highly educated 
workers. Older workers tend to 
change jobs less often, perhaps 
because they have already found a 
good match. And highly educated 
workers may have more stable employ- 
ment because they are able to find 
better jobs.’ This being said, demo- 
graphic change has occurred slowly 
over the past decades, whereas job 
stability seems to have risen soon 
after the 1990-92 recession. 


workers. The LWE is constructed from 


the Record of Employment (completed 
for each departing employee) and the T4 
supplementary files. This means that 


only persons working in insurable 
employment are included. Thus, self- 


employed workers, workers aged 65 or 


over, workers earning less than the mini- 


mum weekly insurable earnings ($113 in 
1988), and workers employed less than 15 
hours per week are not covered in the 


LWFE. (Recent changes in legislation 


dropped the pa for employees.) _ 


— Quits can occur for job- related rea- 


sons, because workers seek more pay, — 
greater opportunities for promotion and_ 

_ training, better working conditions, or 
other features of the job. They can also — 
~ occur for personal reasons, as a result of — 
illness, a return to school or a pregnancy. | 
_ Generally, quits do not entail permanent 


job loss, except perhaps when firms take 


_ advantage of them to downsize or when 
they occur in — oF an even ial 
layoff. 


Layoffs are ddven by a diterent set 
of events from those associated with 
- quits. Layoffs are often associated with 
permanent job loss as a result of a 
- decline in business activity, firm closures, 
technological changes, redundancies cre- 
ated by i cost- oe measures 


Policy changes: Changes in legisla- 
tion may also have affected job 
duration and reduced the need for 
replacement hiring.’ Quit rates have 
declined sharply in the 1990s, owing 
in part to disincentives imposed 
on potential quitters (Lin, 1998). 
Although studies on the effect of the 
changes have been inconclusive 
(Jones, 1995), the timing of such 
changes corresponds to the rise in job 
stability. 


Changing workplace environment: 
Changes in workplace management 
may have boosted job stability. For 
example, new management systems 
such as “Total Quality Management” 
and “lean production” — which em- 
phasize high performance and func- 
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and other reasons related to the eco- 
nomic situation of the firm. On the 


other hand, layoffs may mean only 


temporary job loss, as they often do in 


seasonal industries, as a result of tem- 


porary declines in business activity or 
shortages of materials or equipment. 
Other firm-initiated separations include 
those from temporary jobs, when the 
layoff occurs at the end of a specified 
term or when a particular task is com- 
pleted. 


_ Hirings represent the other side of 


_ the turnover phenomenon. Hirings can 
_ fill either new jobs or jobs vacated or 


freed up by a quit or a retirement. In 


_ practice, the distinction between a new 


job and an existing one is difficult to 


_ make. Hirings may also fill permanent 


or temporary jobs, a distinction that is 


_ of special interest, as it can reveal, in 


connection with data on full- and part- 


_ time hiring and contracted-out activi- 


ties, how firms and industries manage 


_ their labour needs. Hiring data can also 


present a picture of what the labour 


_ market looks like to potential job seek- 


ers. Hirings represent the job vacancies 
filled during the year, and thus could be 
used to establish a “profile” of the 


_ labour market, although this profile 
: would not include unfilled vacancies. 


tional flexibility — place a premium on 
job stability, especially for certain key 
workers (Marsden, 1996). It is not 
known, however, how widely these 
practices have been adopted. 


Slower economic growth: The 1993-96 
recovery was characterized by slower 
growth and higher unemployment 
rates than those of the 1983-86 recov- 
ery. Low hiring in the 1990s, therefore, 
may have been motivated partly by 
employers’ fear of not being able to 
respond as well as their competitors to 
another drop in demand. Accordingly, 
they may have preferred to concen- 
trate effort on their existing workforce, 
which would lead to longer tenure. 
This approach results in stagnant 
labour demand, which is, in turn, 
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Chart H 
Labour demand was weak 
after the 1990-92 recession. 
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reflected in the hiring rate. The Help- 
wanted Index, another indicator of hir- 
ing, shows the same pattern (Chart 


H). 


In addition to the change in hiring, 
lacklustre labour demand may have 
led to a situation in which workers, 
perceiving that job opportunities 
were scarce, or concerned that their 
skills were insufficient to land a new 
job, may have been hesitant to leave 
their jobs. This in turn would raise job 
duration and reduce the need to hire 
replacements. Industries like business 
services and public services, which 
have undergone considerable restruc- 
turing in the 1990s, fit this scenario. 


Although increases in job duration 
may be desirable for many workers, 
they may also point to changes in the 
economy that are less benign. For in- 
stance, lessening job security or tight- 
ened policy regimes may have 
decreased mobility in the labour mar- 
ket, requiring workers to remain longer 
in poor job matches. 


Summary 


Job stability varies widely between 
the service- and goods-producing 
industries and within the service sec- 
tor. For example, jobs are stable in 
business services, distributive serv- 
ices and manufacturing, but much 
less so in consumer services and pri- 
mary and construction industries. Job 
stability is highest in public services. 


Even with the shift toward employ- 
ment in industries like consumer serv- 
ices, aggregate job stability in Canada 
remains robust. Rising job stability 
in that industry, as well as employment 
gains in business services and 
public services, underlies this finding. 


Job stability in service-producing 
industries tends to vary less with 
business cycles, and recovers more 
quickly from recession than that in 
goods-producing industries. And, 
contrary to popular perception, job 
stability in most industries is as high 
as or higher than it has been at any 
time since 1981. 


This last finding forces a closer 
look into the factors that underlie 
changes in job stability; specifically, 
changes in permanent layoff rates 
and quit rates. The recent rise in job 
stability was caused partly by a drop 
in the quit rate, especially in business 
services and public services. But 
since a rising quit rate is characteris- 
tic of an improving economy, the re- 
cent development is not, therefore, an 
unqualified sign of recovery. Drops in 
both permanent layoff and quit rates 
contributed to the growth in job sta- 
bility in manufacturing. And a drop in 
the permanent layoff rate explains the 
increase for consumer services. O 


@ Notes 


1 Business services comprise finance, 
insurance and real estate, and services to 
business management. Consumer services 
comprise retail trade; amusement and rec- 
reation services; personal services; and 
accommodation, food and miscellaneous 
services. Public services comprise educa- 
tion; health and social services; religious 


organizations; and federal, provincial and 
local administration. Distributive services 
comprise transportation and storage, com- 
munications and other utilities, and whole- 
sale trade. Primary and construction in- 
dustries comprise agriculture; fishing and 
trapping; logging and forestry; mines, 
quarries and oil wells; and general and 
special trade contractors. 


2 This study excluded from the LFS all 
self-employed workers, students and (dur- 
ing the summer months) returning stu- 
dents. The self-employed were excluded 
because job tenure for these workers (as 
defined in the LFS) is conceptually differ- 
ent from that for others. Students were 
excluded because they are not considered 
to be fully integrated into the labour force. 


3 Job stability among new jobs “is an 
obvious measure of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing or re-establishing a fairly long- 
term match between the worker and the 
firm, and thus is one important indicator 
in the debate on job security” (OECD, 
1997). 


4 This study calculates the statistic 
as outlined in Heisz (1996b), not as 
performed by the LFS. 


5 In this study, recession periods are 
from the third quarter of 1981 to the end 
of 1982, and from the second quarter of 
1990 to the third quarter of 1992. 


6 The aggregate average duration was 
computed as follows: aggregate duration 
equalled the sum of industry specific dura- 
tion weighted by the share of all hires 
accounted for by that industry. Industry 
shares held constant at their 1981 levels 
generated an aggregate duration statistic 
that was free of changes due to shifts in 
industrial composition. If this statistic was 
higher than the actual aggregate duration, 
then it could be assumed that the 
compositional shift among industries was 
placing downward pressure on job stability. 


7 Because many new hires are intended 
to replace workers who quit, the hiring 
rate tends to be highly correlated with the 
quit rate (Chart F). Both the quit rate and 
the hiring rate rose between 1993 and 
1994. However, the hiring rate dropped in 
1995, suggesting that the quit rate also 
remained low that year. 


8 Additional analysis has shown that if 
age, firm size and province are held con- 
stant, the probability of permanently sepa- 
rating from a job declined from 10% to 5% 
between the 1983-86 period and 1993. 
This suggests that at least some of the 
observed change was caused by the chang- 
ing demographic composition of the 
workforce. 
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9 Among recent changes to the Em- 
ployment Insurance (EI) system affecting 
quitters, the penalty period increased from 
1 to 6 weeks, to 7 to 12 weeks, and the 
benefit rate dropped to 50% in 1990. 
Since 1993, quitters without a “justifiable 
reason” (for example, persons fired for 
misconduct or those who refused to accept 
other employment) have been ineligible 
for EI benefits. 
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The rise of unionization 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


among women 


QO." the past three decades 
unionization among female work- 
ers has risen considerably. In line 
with their growing presence in the 
workforce, an increasing number of 
women have become union members: 
from 320,000 in 1966 to 1.6 million in 
1992, a five-fold increase. Over the 
same period, the proportion of female 
employees belonging to a union, that 
is, their union membership rate or den- 
sity, almost doubled from 16% to 
30%. Since 1992, both their union 
membership and density appear to 
have changed little. 


In contrast, union membership 
among men rose slowly — from 1.6 mil- 
lion in 1966 to 2.3 million in 1989 — 
then decreased to 2.2 million in 1992. 
Union density declined over the pe- 
riod, from 38% to 36%, and appears to 
have eroded slightly since then. 


As a result of these movements, 
the presence of women in unions rose 
from just 17% in 1966 to 42% in 1992, 
with little subsequent change. 


Why has unionization risen among 
female workers? Where has growth 
been fastest? What accounts for the 
stability in recent years? And which 
characteristics are associated with 
current membership levels and den- 
sity (see Data sources)? The first 
three questions are addressed in this 
study. Answers to the last question 
are provided in the accompanying 
union statistics (Appendix). 


Contributing factors 


The rise of unionization among female 
workers is the result of many, often 
interacting, factors, the most impor- 
tant of which has been the increasing 
presence of women in the heavily 


Ernest B. Akveampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624 or 
akyeern@statcan.ca. 


Data sources 


- Most of the data in this study are pro- 
vided under the Corporations and La- 
_ bour Unions Returns Act (CALURA). 
For about three decades CALURA was 
the only continuous source of union 
_ membership data by sex, Suu and 
province. 


The Act requires each natonal : and 
international union with 100 or more 
members resident in Canada to submit 
annual financial and membership infor- 
mation to the government. Statistics 

_ Canada is charged with administering the 
Act. Since the reference period for the 
CALURA count is December 31, this 
study calculates estimates of union 
density with December Labour Force 


Survey (LFS) numbers for aoe work- 


ers (employees). 
(The latest published CALURA data 


relate to 1992; work is under way to — 


compile and publish the 1993, 1994 and 
1995 data shortly.) 


In January 1997, the redesigned LFS 
began to collect and publish estimates 
of union membership and coverage, that 
is, both union members and persons 

- who are not members but whose terms 
of employment are covered by collec- 
tive agreements. A comparison of the 
CALURA data and those from the LFS 
and other household-based surveys is 
under way. This study is not yet com- 
plete, but initial results suggest that 
overall density ratios and trends from 
the various sources are similar 
(Galarneau, 1996). 


unionized public sector, which had 
been growing until recently. Other 
factors include 


@ a 1981 amendment to reporting 
rules under CALURA that affected 
primarily workers in the public 
sector; 


M the increasing movement of 
women into other “non-traditional,” 


Care should be exercised, however, — 
when comparing LFS and CALURA 
data. Slightly different results emerge - 
for a number of reasons, some OF mo 
are listed below: 


7 For CALURA, the reference period 
is December 31 of each year, whereas 
for the LFS it is usually the week that 
includes the 15th of the month. This - 
_ difference is probably of little con- 
sequence. 


@ CALURA is an enumeration of 
unions with 100 or more members; — 
the LFS is based on a sample of 
households and imposes no restric- 
tions on union size. 


@ Multiple jobholders who belong to 
different unions in each job can be 
counted twice in CALURA, but 
only once in the LFS. 


The first two questions raised in this 
article can be addressed by CALURA. 
Indications from many sources, includ- 
ing preliminary post-1992 CALURA 
data, suggest 1992 as the most likely 
peak for both female union membership 
and density. Explanations for their sta- 
bility in recent years are inferred mainly 
from post-1992 Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) and other data. Recent union sta- 
tistics are taken from the redesigned LFS 
database (see Appendix). 


This article updates one originally 
released on the eve of Labour Day, 
1998. 


male-dominated and often heavily 
unionized industries or occupa- 
tions; 


@ rising unionization among part-time 
workers; and 


@ the expansion of union activity 
into traditionally female-dominated, 
non- or less-unionized workplaces, 
especially in service industries. 
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While some interactions have been 
noted, data limitations (such as the 
lack of consistent detailed industry 
data throughout the period and a 
change in reporting arrangement) 
have precluded the use of a 
multivariate or a shift-share analysis 
to isolate the influence of each factor 
on overall growth in female union 
membership and density. Data limita- 
tions have also constrained the 
analysis mostly to the post-1976 
period. 


Women’s presence in the 
public sector has grown 


Labour market analysts often point to 
the public sector when explaining the 
difference between Canadian and 
American trends in union density in 
the last two decades.' In the United 
States, overall density declined 
sharply from 20% in 1983 to 14% in 
1997, while in Canada it stabilized 
around 31% to 33% over the same 
period. Had it not been for employ- 
ment growth (at least until the last 
several years) in this heavily union- 
ized sector, both union membership 
and density in Canada would have 
fallen. For example, in 1997 union 
density in the U.S. public sector stood 
at 37.2%, about half the comparable 
rate in Canada (73.0%). Had the Ca- 
nadian rate matched the American, 
Canada’s overall union density in 
1997 would have been 24.5% instead 
of 30.9%.* Among female employees, 
the public sector played more than a 
stabilizing role in union membership 
and density: it was the main catalyst 
for growth, at least until the beginning 
of the 1990s. 


Because CALURA does not distin- 
guish between public and private sec- 
tor employees or union members, data 
from the LFS better illustrate the effect 
of the public sector on women’s 
union membership and density.’ 
Information from the LFS suggests 
that five major industries (govern- 
ment services; transportation and 
storage; communication and other 
utilities; education; and health and 
social services) account for almost all 


female public sector employees (over 
95% in 1976 and 1992) and a good pro- 
portion of female employees overall 
(about 40% in 1976 and 42% in 1992).* 
In 1989, women’s union density in 
these five industries combined was 
56%, compared with only 11% for all 
other industries. 


Over the period 1976 to 1992, em- 
ployment increased by 294,000 in 
the public sector. Women gained 
370,000 jobs; men lost 76,000. Even if 
women’s density in this sector had re- 
mained unchanged, the increase in the 
number of female employees would 
have caused union membership to 
rise. But other factors appear to have 
influenced public sector density 
as well. Between 1989 and 1992, 
women’s union density in each of 
these five industries rose, implying 
that many more women were occupy- 
ing unionized positions in the public 
sector. 


Because public sector industries 
accounted for such a large proportion 
of female unionized workers (the 
aforementioned five industries made 
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Reported union density has risen among women. 
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The rise of unionization among women 


up 78% in 1989), growing unionization 
in that sector also meant a rise in all- 
industry women’s union membership 
and density over the 1976-92 period. 


Amendment changed reported 
figures 


The 1983 implementation of an 
amendment to the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act resulted 
in an upward shift in reported union 
membership and density. This amend- 
ment required some professional 
associations such as teachers federa- 
tions and nurses organizations (most 
of which are in the public sector) to 
begin filing membership and financial 
reports under the Act (further boost- 
ing overall union growth). The result- 
ing increases in union membership 
and density were somewhat larger for 
women because of their predomi- 
nance in these federations and 
organizations. Their reported union 
membership grew by 169,000 in 1983, 
and their union density increased 
from 24.6% under the old reporting 
system to 27.5% (Chart). 


Men 


Women a 
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Sources: CALURA (1966 to 1992) and Labour Force Survey (1997) 
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Women have shifted into 
male-dominated industries 


The steady movement of women into 
“non-traditional,” male-dominated 
and often heavily unionized indus- 
tries and occupations has contrib- 
uted to the increases in women’s 
union membership and density noted 
earlier. Events in the construction in- 
dustry are a case in point. (Because 
CALURA does not collect occupa- 
tional data, this analysis is restricted 
to industry shifts.) 


The construction industry has 
persistently posted a higher-than- 
average concentration of men, as well 
as higher-than-average union density. 
In 1976, for example, about 92% of 
employees in this industry were men, 
compared with 61% in all industries; 
similarly, union density in construc- 
tion was 58%, compared with an all- 
industry density of 32%. Over the 
years, however, the number of women 
in this industry has increased while 
that of men has fluctuated. The 
number of women almost doubled be- 
tween 1976 and 1992, from 36,000 to 
68,000, and their employee share more 
than doubled, from 7.6% to 15.4%. 
More importantly, women’s union 
density in the industry tripled (from 
4% to 12%), implying that in 1992 
many more female employees occu- 
pied unionized positions: indeed, 
about one in 8 did, compared with less 
than one in 30 in 1976. The opposite 
occurred in other male-dominated 
industries such as manufacturing 
(in which women’s employment and 
union density both declined), though 
not enough to curb women’s overall 
union density. 


More unionized part-time 
workers 


A small proportion of the growth in 
women’s union membership over the 
years can be traced to gains made 
among part-time workers. Some of 
these gains may be the result of ef- 
forts by previously non-unionized 
workers to have working conditions 
improved. Others are the result of 


unionists’ attempts to discourage 
certain hiring practices; in particular, 
a perceived preference for non-union- 
ized, less costly part-time labour. 


Because CALURA makes no dis- 
tinction between full- and part-time 
unionized workers, this study uses 
data from household-based sources, 
specifically the Labour Market Activ- 
ity Survey (an LFS supplement) and 
the redesigned LFS. According to 
these sources, union membership and 
density increased among part-time 
employees aged 16 to 69 between 1987 
and 1997: membership rose from 
418,000 to 462,000 while density in- 
creased from 20.0% to 21.8%. Further- 
more, all of the growth occurred 
among female part-time employees. 
Union density among women rose 
from 21.7% to 23.9%. 


Expansion into non-unionized 
workplaces 


Of the factors contributing to the rise 
of unionization among women, the 
most difficult to verify are inroads 
made into certain areas of the 
economy, in particular, the service 
industries.° Such workplaces tend to 
employ disproportionately large 
shares of young people and women. 
Typical are retail outlets, banks, and 
accommodation, food and beverage 
establishments. 


Table 1 


Effective organization of these 
workers is often hampered, financially 
and logistically, by their relatively 
small and geographically scattered 
workplaces. High worker turnover in 
many cases also makes organizing dif- 
ficult. 


Data from CALURA, albeit highly 
aggregated, suggest that women’s 
union activity may be growing slowly 
in some of these workplaces. For ex- 
ample, in retail trade and in finance, 
insurance and real estate (both char- 
acterized by a large female presence), 
union membership and density rose 
between 1976 and 1989 (Table 1). Fur- 
thermore, despite the effects of the 
1990-92 recession on employment, 
density remained unaffected in trade, 
and actually rose in finance, insurance 
and real estate. In accommodation, 
food and beverage services (charac- 
terized by high youth employment), 
some marginal increases occurred 
between 1989 and 1992. 


Growth uneven 


Because the level of industry detail 
under CALURA changed during the 
period under study, it is not possible 
to determine precisely where growth 
was fastest. But for the 1989-to-1992 
period, during which data for most 
major industries are known, growth in 
women’s union membership and 


Women’s union membership and density in selected service 


industries 


Membership 


1976 


Retail trade 


Finance, insurance and 
real estate 


Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 


Source: CALURA 


Density 


1989 oe OSS Boga 
000 


% 


87 ; 11.0 


1S : 3.3 
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density occurred everywhere except 
in manufacturing, where it fell. The 
fastest growth occurred in education; 
health and social services; and gov- 
ernment services. 


Among the provinces, increases in 
women’s union membership and den- 
sity were universal between 1976 and 
1992 (Table 2). Membership actually 
tripled in Newfoundland and more 
than doubled in all other provinces 
except Manitoba and Quebec. In 
1976, these two latter provinces to- 
gether with British Columbia already 
had densities exceeding the national 
average. Indeed, Quebec boasted the 
highest provincial density (30%). 


Table 2 
Women’s union membership 
and density by province 


Density 


Membership 


19761992 1976 °1992 


000 % 


Canada 749 1,583 


Source: CALURA 


By 1992, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
all recorded above average densities 
for women. Newfoundland recorded 
the highest rate (41%). 


Figures stabilize in the 1990s 


Unpublished, preliminary CALURA 
data point to a stabilization in both 
women’s union membership (at 
around 1.6 million) and density (at 


around 30%) from 1992 to 1995. Data 
from the redesigned LFS also suggest 
that these levels held in 1997, as they 
have so far in 1998. What accounts 
for this stability? Two trends appear 
to be at work here. Declines in public 
sector employment in recent years 
may have resulted in reduced member- 
ship. On the other hand, increased 
activity in formerly non- or less- 
organized workplaces or work groups, 
such as part-timers, and the increas- 
ing movement of women into some 
heavily unionized areas, may have 
produced offsetting increases. 


Summary 


Except for the last several years, 
women’s union membership and den- 
sity have witnessed steady growth 
over three decades. This contrasts 
sharply with the experiences among 
men, whose membership and density 
have trended down over the past dec- 
ade. As aresult of these movements, 
almost one in two union members to- 
day is a woman, compared with about 
one in six three decades ago. This 
growth has been widespread. All 
provinces have experienced it, as 
have all major industries except manu- 
facturing. 


The rise in union activity among 
women prior to the 1990s can be 
traced to several factors, most nota- 
bly, their growing presence in the 
heavily unionized public sector. 


Since the beginning of this decade, 
women’s union membership and den- 
sity have remained fairly steady, with 
declines in the public sector being 
offset by increases elsewhere. Oo 


M@ Notes 


1 Since the mid-1960s, many workers in 
Canada’s public sector have been allowed 
to unionize. 


2 Union density in the private non- 
agricultural sector in the United States 
(9.8% in 1997) was also considerably 
lower than the corresponding figure for 
Canada (21.9% in 1997). 


The rise of unionization among women 


3 Until 1989, the industry information 
provided by CALURA was not detailed 
enough to provide meaningful estimates of 
the public/private split of total union 
membership. For example, while CALURA 
has regularly released union membership 
data on government services; transporta- 
tion and storage; and communication and 
other utilities (largely public sector and 
heavily unionized), it treated education, 
and health and social services (both largely 
public industries) as one industry until 
1989, when it began to show them sepa- 
rately. 


4 The LFS identifies each employer as 
public or private, based on “ownership.” 
Thus, public sector employees are those 
who work for a local, provincial or federal 
government service or agency, a crown 
corporation, or a publicly owned establish- 
ment such as a school or hospital. All 
other employees are identified as private. 
Union membership or coverage is deter- 
mined according to respondents’ answers 
to the following questions: 


IS ... A UNION MEMBER AT (name 
of main job)? If no, 

IS ... COVERED BY A UNION CON- 
TRACT OR COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENT? 


5 Data limitations prevent a study of 
overall effects of these movements. 


6 For an account of the successes and 
failures in unionizing workers at many of 
these workplaces see Thompson (1998). 
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Appendix 


Selected union statistics 


Table 1-A_ Union membership and coverage 


of employees (both sexes) 


During the first nine months of 1998, approximately 3.6 
million (30.5%) paid workers (employees) belonged to a 
union. An additional 295,000 (2.5%) employees were 
covered by a collective agreement, thus enjoying union- 
negotiated benefits even though they were not union 
members. 


Men’s unionization rate slightly exceeded women’s 
(31.4% versus 29.5%). 


Employees in the public sector, that is, those working 
for government, crown corporations, or government- 
owned schools or hospitals, were more than three times 
as likely as their private sector counterparts to belong 
to a union (72.0% versus 21.6%). 


Almost one in three full-time employees belonged to a 
union, compared with about one in five part-time workers. 
Also, almost one in three employees in a permanent 
position was a union member, compared with roughly 
one in four in a non-permanent job. 


High union rates were found among employees aged 45 
to 54 (43.0%), as well as those with university degrees 
(35.2%), workers in Newfoundland (38.5%), those in 
government services (65.0%) and utilities (63.9%), and 
workers in professional positions (48.4%). 


Table 1-B Union membership and coverage 


of men 


During the first nine months of 1998 high union rates 
were recorded among men with less than Grade 9 
education (36.2%), mirroring the high union rates in 
blue-collar occupations such as construction (44.3%); 
processing, machining and fabricating; transport 
equipment operating; and material handling and other 
crafts (about 40%). 


The union rate among male part-time employees (15.9%) 
was only half that observed among their full-time 
counterparts (33.1%). 


Table 1-C Union membership and coverage 


of women 


Women’s highest unionization rate during the first nine 
months of 1998 was recorded among university 
graduates, a reflection of the high union profile in 
certain white-collar professional positions (for 


example, teaching, and health and social service 
occupations). In both managerial and professional 
occupations, women’s rates exceeded men’s. 


The unionization rate among female part-time workers 
(24.1%) was considerably higher than that of their male 
counterparts (15.9%). The high incidence of job sharing 
among professionals in this group contributed to the 
rate. 


Women in blue-collar jobs were considerably less likely 
than men in similar positions to belong to a union (27.5% 
versus 38.7%, respectively). The reverse was true for 
persons in non-permanent jobs (23.9% versus 20.3%). 


Table 2 Average earnings and average usual 


hours, main job 


Though not all of the differences can be attributed to union 
status, LFS data for the first nine months of 1998 show the 
following: 


Average hourly earnings of unionized workers were 
higher than those of non-union members. This held 
true whether they worked full time ($19.01 versus $15.50) 
or part time ($16.71 versus $9.76). 


Unionized part-time employees not only worked more 
hours each week than non-unionized part-timers, they 
also earned almost twice as much (noted above). Asa 
result, their average weekly earnings were double those 
of the latter ($331.74 versus $164.90). 


On average, full-time unionized women earned 90% of 
their male counterparts’ hourly wages. In contrast, 
unionized women who worked part time earned 8% more 
than men. 


Table 3 Major wage settlements 


and inflation rates 


During the first seven months of 1998, wage gains 
amounted to 1.5%, with inflation running around 1.0%. 
This suggests a possible shift away from the prolonged 
period during which gains in major wage settlements 
generally lagged inflation. 


As well, the gap between the public and private sectors 
has narrowed over the past year or so. For example, 
during the first seven months of 1998, gains in the 
public sector averaged 1.5%, almost identical to the 
private sector’s 1.6%. 
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Table 4 Strikes and lockouts, workers @ As measured by person-days not worked, 1996 and 
involved and person-days and 1997 witnessed some resurgence of labour unrest. Even 
working time lost for these years, though, despite a larger workforce, the 

number of strikes and lockouts (279 in 1997) and the 
™@ Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days resulting person-days lost (3.6 million) were roughly 
lost are affected by several factors, including the nature one-third the levels of 1980. 
of collective bargaining timetables, the size of the unions . 
involved, and the state of the economy. Collective @ Data for the first half of 1998 show 171 strikes and 
bargaining timetables and the size of the unions involved lockouts involving 84,000 workers, with an estimated 
determine the potential for industrial disputes at a point 890,000 person-days lost or 0.06% of working time. 


in time, as well as the number of person-days lost in the 
event of a strike. The state of the economy influences 
the likelihood of an industrial dispute, given that one is 
technically possible. 


ikes, lockout ae wena lost a re on 
major wage settlements were supplied by Human Resources | 
Development Canada. Further information on these statistics 
may be obtained from Céline Laporte, Workplace Information 
De HRDC at oe) Me pik Or il 800 567- 6866. 
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Table 1-A 
Union membership and coverage of employees by selected characteristics, 1998 * 
A oan sae ee A a a a a 
Union member Union coverage ** Not a 
Total —__----- —_— union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
000 000 % 7000 % 000 
Both sexes 11,770 3,590 30.5 3,885 33.0 7,886 
Sectort 
Public 2,078 1,496 72.0 A SAT/ 75.9 500 
Private 9,693 2,093 21.6 2,307 23.8 if Stets) 
Sex 
Men 6,164 1,938 Bile 2,110 34.2 4,053 
Women 5,607 1,651 29.5 Uns Sile7 3,832 
Age 
15 to 24 1,951 215 11.0 258 13.0 1,698 
25 to 54 8,899 3,042 34.2 3,279 36.8 5,620 
25 to 44 6,499 2,010 30.9 2,182 33.6 ARSiliva 
45 to 54 2,401 1,032 43.0 1,097 45.7 17303 
55 and over 920 332 36.1 353 38.3 568 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 450 142 SH A7/ 151 Ch 7/ 298 
Some high school 1,581 400 PS\.8 428 PAS letos 
High school graduation 2,436 669 Tbs 718 29.5 Ups: 
Some postsecondary 1,167 268 23.0 292 25.0 875 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 3,959 1,345 34.0 1,456 36.8 2,503 
University degree PWS 766 35.2 839 38.6 1,338 
Province 
Newfoundland 163 63 38.5 65 40.1 98 
Prince Edward Island 49 13 PM fe 14 29.1 35 
Nova Scotia 342 98 28.8 105 30.6 237 
New Brunswick 274 75 27.4 80 29.2 194 
Quebec 2,788 989 BH-5 Weak 39.9 1,675 
Ontario 4,687 1,303 27.8 1,377 29.4 3,309 
Manitoba 451 155 34.3 164 36.3 287 
Saskatchewan 352 118 Sx) 7/ 128 Sore 224 
Alberta 1,204 266 22.1 306 25.4 898 
British Columbia 1,462 508 34.8 5SS 36:5 929 
Work status 
Full-time 9,696 3,138 32.4 3,398 35.0 6,298 
Part-time 2,075 452 21.8 487 PX IS 1,587 
Industry 
Goods-producing 3,130 957 30.6 1,087 Soar 2,093 
Agriculture 141 4 2.8 5 3.8 136 
Other primary 236 60 PADAS 66 27.9 170 
Manufacturing 2,144 679 Sieh 737 34.4 1,406 
Construction 473 27, 26.9 135 28.6 338 
Utilities tt 136 87 63.9 93 68.8 42 
Service-producing 8,640 2,632 30.5 2,848 33.0 5,793 
Transportation, storage 
and communication 798 362 45.4 382 47.8 416 
Trade 1,977 225 11.4 261 eee lala 
Finance, insurance and real estate 666 348) 8.3 70 10.5 596 
Community, business and personal 
services ttt 4,391 1,465 Sore 1,565 SI.7/ 2,825 
Government services 808 526 65.0 570 70.5 238 
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Table 1-A 
Union membership and coverage of employees by selected characteristics, 1998 * (concluded) 
Union member Union coverage ** Nota 
Total _—_—__ _—_—_ union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
000 7000 % 7000 % 000 
Both sexes 11,770 3,590 30.5 3,885 33.0 7,886 
Occupation 
White-collar 8,523 2,394 28.1 2,606 30.6 5,917 
Managerial and administrative 1,745 262 15.0 313 17.9 1,432 
Professional 2,340 Upc) 48.4 1,205 Sled 1,136 
Clerical 1,878 533 28.4 575 30.6 1,303 
Sales 1,010 79 WAS 94 9.3 916 
Service 1,550 387 25.0 420 27.1 15130 
Blue-collar 3,247 1,196 36.8 1,279 39.4 1,969 
Primary 262 40 lore 44 16:9 217 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 1,635 622 38.1 668 40.8 968 
Construction 475 209 43.9 219 46.0 2Oy: 
Transport equipment operating 420 160 38.1 171 40.6 249 
Material handling and other crafts 455 165 36.2 177 38.9 278 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,086 493 eat 561 13.7 3,525 
20 to 99 employees 3,768 1,154 30.6 1,252 Sore 2,516 
100 to 500 employees 2,453 1,105 45.1 1,183 48.3 1,269 
Over 500 employees 1,463 838 57.3 888 60.7 575 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,842 SiS 13.1 439 15.5 2,403 
Over 1 year to 5 years 3,446 695 20.2 YATATE 22.0 2,669 
Over 5 years to 9 years est 589 34.1 627 36.3 1,100 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,463 637 43.6 672 45.9 791 
Over 14 years 2,292 1,295 56.5 1,369 59.7 923 
Job status 
Permanent 10,363 3,279 31.6 3,535 34.1 6,828 
Non-permanent 1,408 Sila 22.1 350 24.8 1,058 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Average for the January-to-September 1998 period. 

** Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for 
example, some religious group members). 

*** Includes workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 

1 Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly owned schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

't Includes electric power systems, water systems, gas distribution systems and waste disposal systems. 

ttt Includes business services; education; health and social services; accommodation, food and beverage services; amusement and 
recreation services; personal and household services; membership organizations; and other services. 
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Table 1-B 
Union membership and coverage of men by selected characteristics, 1998 * 
Union member Union coverage ** Not a 
Total —_—— union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
000 000 % 7000 % 000 
Men 6,164 1,938 31.4 2,110 34.2 4,053 
Sector? 
Public 971 692 alle 35 USAT 236 
Private 5,193 1,247 24.0 evs 26.5 3,818 
Age 
15 to 24 1,009 119 11.8 142 14.1 867 
25 to 54 4,624 1,619 35.0 1,754 37.9 2,870 
25 to 44 3,392 1,063 31.3 1,159 34.2 2283 
45 to 54 2c 556 45.2 595 48.3 637 
55 and over bon 200 37.8 214 40.3 31/7 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 278 101 36.2 107 38.4 172 
Some high school 915 264 28.8 283 30.9 632 
High school graduation 1,242 390 31.4 419 33.8 823 
Some postsecondary 581 153 26.4 166 28.6 415 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 2,010 702 34.9 764 38.0 1,246 
University degree 1,137 328 28.8 371 32.6 766 
Province 
Newfoundland 84 34 40.4 36 42.3 49 
Prince Edward Island 24 6 23.9 6 Zon 18 
Nova Scotia ilava 54 S0rS 57, o2e2 120 
New Brunswick 143 39 27.4 42 29.3 101 
Quebec 1,486 549 37.0 624 42.0 862 
Ontario 2,453 735 30.0 UTLTA Sie7 1,676 
Manitoba 235 79 33.6 84 35.8 150 
Saskatchewan 179 55 30.8 61 33.8 118 
Alberta 635 129 20.3 151 23.8 483 
British Columbia 749 259 34.6 273 36.5 475 
Work status 
Full-time 55617, 1,843 33.1 2,005 36.0 3,562 
Part-time 597 95 15.9 106 Whol 491 
Industry 
Goods-producing 2,339 807 34.5 867 Cif 1,472 
Agriculture 84 2 2.6 3 3.7 81 
Other primary 199 57 28.7 62 31.3 137 
Manufacturing 1,534 550 35.8 592 38.6 943 
Construction 414 126 30.6 134 32.4 280 
Utilities ™ 107 72 66.8 76 TAMot 31 
Service-producing 3,825 pices, 29.6 1,243 32.5 2,582 
Transportation, storage 
and communication 547 253 46.2 267 48.8 280 
Trade 1,051 131 12.4 154 14.7 897 
Finance, insurance and real estate 232 17 Wo? 21 9.2 P21) 
Community, business and personal 
services ttt 1552 442 28.5 485 31.3 1,067 
Government services 443 289 65.2 316 71.3 127 
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Table 1-B 
Union membership and coverage of men by selected characteristics, 1998* (concluded) 
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Union member Union coverage ** Not a 
Total —_—_—_—_ —_- union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
000 000 % "000 % 000 
Men 6,164 1,938 31.4 2,110 34.2 4,053 
Occupation 
White-collar 3,454 890 25.8 993 28.8 2,461 
Managerial and administrative 897 129 14.3 5% Als 740 
Professional 965 Sol, 37.0 392 40.7 573 
Clerical 394 138 35.1 147 37.4 247 
Sales 494 44 9.0 53 10.7 441 
Service 703 222 Sls 243 34.6 460 
Blue-collar 2,710 1,048 38.7 Us 41.2 1,593 
Primary 211 36 UO 40 19.2 170 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 1,306 521 39.9 556 42.6 749 
Construction 462 204 44.3 214 46.3 248 
Transport equipment operating 380 147 38.7 156 41.0 224 
Material handling and other crafts 351 139 39.7 150 42.8 201 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 1,975 269 18 306 SYS 1,669 
20 to 99 employees 2,014 585 29.0 642 31.9 eve 
100 to 500 employees 1,364 623 45.7 671 49.2 693 
Over 500 employees 810 462 Diao 491 60.6 319 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 1,482 206 13.9 245 16.5 IR237, 
Over 1 year to 5 years 1,790 369 20.6 418 23.4 W372 
Over 5 years to 9 years 833 277 33.2 298 SONG 535 
Over 9 years to 14 years UNE 313 43.9 331 46.5 381 
Over 14 years 1,346 773 57.4 818 60.8 528 
Job status 
Permanent 5,469 1,797 32.9 1,949 35.6 3,519 
Non-permanent 695 141 20.3 161 2300 534 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Average for the January-to-September 1998 period. 

Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for 

example, some religious group members). 

Includes workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 

t Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly owned schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

tt Includes electric power systems, water systems, gas distribution systems and waste disposal systems. 

ttt Includes business services; education; health and social services; accommodation, food and beverage services; amusement and 
recreation services; personal and household services; membership organizations; and other services. 
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Table 1-C 
Union membership and coverage of women by selected characteristics, 1998 * 
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Union member Union coverage ** Not a 
Total —--- __ union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
"000 000 % "000 % 000 
Women 5,607 1,651 29.5 1,775 31.7 3,832 
Sectort 
Public ON, 804 UPatl 842 76.1 265 
Private 4,500 847 18.8 933 20.7 3,567 
Age 
15 to 24 942 97 10.2 Waly ales 831 
25 to 54 4,276 1,423 SorS iRo25 SH), 7/ PAT AS| 
25 to 44 3,106 947 30.5 1,022 32.9 2,084 
45 to 54 1,169 476 40.7 503 43.0 667 
55 and over 389 132 33.9 139 S516 251 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 171 42 24.3 45 26.0 127 
Some high school 666 136 20.4 145 21.8 521 
High school graduation 1,194 279 23.3 299 25.0 895 
Some postsecondary 586 aks} 19.6 126 ea ASS 460 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 1,949 642 35.0 692 S55 1,257 
University degree 1,041 438 42.1 468 45.0 572 
Province 
Newfoundland 79 29 36.6 30 SMaTl 49 
Prince Edward Island 25 8 30.4 8 32.4 17 
Nova Scotia 164 45 Cee 47 28.8 117 
New Brunswick 132 36 27.4 38 29.0 94 
Quebec 1,302 440 33.8 489 37.6 813 
Ontario 2,234 569 255 601 26.9 FOSS 
Manitoba 216 76 Boal 80 36.8 136 
Saskatchewan TAS 63 36.6 67 38.9 105 
Alberta 569 Lom 24.1 155 27:2 414 
British Columbia ald 249 35.0 260 36.4 453 
Work status 
Full-time 4,129 1,295 31.4 1,393 SKS). 1/ 2,736 
Part-time 1,478 eho\/f 24.1 381 25:8 1,096 
Industry 
Goods-producing 792 150 19.0 170 Zao 621 
Agriculture 57 2 3.2 2 4.0 55 
Other primary 37 3 8.2 3 Oh5 33 
Manufacturing 609 129 Adee 146 23.9 464 
Construction 60 aa. oe 2 2.6 58 
Utilities ft 29 15 53.4 ilZA 60.3 11 
Service-producing 4,815 1,501 Slee 1,604 33:3 3,211 
Transportation, storage 
and communication 25K 1a0 43.7 WS 45.8 136 
Trade 927 94 10.1 107 a5 820 
Finance, insurance and real estate 433 38 8.9 49 Wl her 385 
Community, business and personal 
services ttt 2,839 O22 36.0 1,080 38.1 1,759 
Government services 365 PENT) 64.8 254 69.6 ate 
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The rise of unionization among women 


Table 1-C 
Union membership and coverage of women by selected characteristics, 1998 * (concluded) 
Union member Union coverage ** Nota 
Total ___ union 
employed Total Density Total Density member *** 
000 000 % 000 % 000 
Women 5,607 1,651 29.5 1,775 31.7 3,832 
Occupation 
White-collar 5,069 1,503 29.7 1,613 31.8 3,456 
Managerial and administrative 848 133 US.7/ 156 18.4 692 
Professional 1,375 776 56.4 812 59.1 563 
Clerical 1,484 395 26.6 428 28.8 1,057 
Sales 516 35 Dal/ 41 8.0 475 
Service 846 165 19.6 177 20.9 670 
Blue-collar 538 148 PAPAS 161 30.0 376 
Primary 51 3 6.8 4 Tests 47 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 330 102 0.9 1a, 33.8 219 
Construction 13 4 31.8 5 36.1 9 
Transport equipment operating 40 13 33.0 15 36.9 25 
Material handling and other crafts 104 25 24.3 27 25.8 Thi/ 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees Pala 224 10.6 PINS) W251 1,856 
20 to 99 employees 1,754 569 32.4 610 34.8 1,144 
100 to 500 employees 1,088 482 44.3 Sili2 47.1 576 
Over 500 employees 653 376 57.6 397 60.8 256 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 1,360 166 12.2 194 14.3 1,166 
Over 1 year to 5 years 1,656 326 19.7 359 Pil all 1,297 
Over 5 years to 9 years 895 312 34.9 330 36.9 565 
Over 9 years to 14 years 75il 325 43.2 341 45.4 410 
Over 14 years 946 522 5orZ DO 58.3 395 
Job status 
Permanent 4,894 1,481 30.3 1,586 32.4 3,308 
Non-permanent 713 170 23.9 189 26.5 524 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Average for the January-to-September 1998 period. 

** Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements (for 
example, some religious group members). 

*** Includes workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 

t Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly owned schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

‘ft Includes electric power systems, water systems, gas distribution systems and waste disposal systems. 

ttt Includes business services; education; health and social services; accommodation, food and beverage services; amusement and 
recreation services; personal and household services; membership organizations; and other services. 
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The rise of unionization among women 


Table 2 
Average earnings and average usual hours, main job, by employees’ union status and work status, 
1998* 
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Total Union Union Not a union 
employed member coverage ** member *** 
Both sexes 
Average hourly earnings ($) 
All employees 15.76 18.72 18.63 14.35 
Full-time employees 16.71 19.01 18.94 15.50 
Part-time employees 11.33 16.71 16.45 9.76 
Average weekly earnings ($) 
All employees 582.13 685.32 683.60 532.15 
Full-time employees 663.36 736.23 135.02 624.71 
Part-time employees 202.48 331.74 324.95 164.90 
Average usual weekly hours, main job 
All employees 35.8 36.4 36.4 35.5 
Full-time employees 39.8 38.8 38.9 40.2 
Part-time employees 17.3 19.5 19.4 16.6 
Men 
Average hourly earnings ($) 
All employees 17.29 19.62 19.57 16.11 
Full-time employees 18.04 19.82 UREA) 17.06 
Part-time employees 10.34 15.75 15.47 9.24 
Average weekly earnings ($) 
All employees 681.32 762.32 TAS AS: 639.72 
Full-time employees 735.79 786.14 785.91 707.59 
Part-time employees 173.43 300.69 293.47 147.61 
Average usual weekly hours, main job 
All employees 38.7 38.8 38.8 38.6 
Full-time employees 41.1 39.8 39.9 41.7 
Part-time employees 16.3 18.7 18.6 15.8 
Women 
Average hourly earnings ($) 
All employees 14.08 17.65 eS 12.48 
Full-time employees 14.91 17.84 17.73 13.48 
Part-time employees 11.73 16.97 16.72 10.00 
Average weekly earnings ($) 
All employees 473.09 594.93 591.26 418.37 
Full-time employees 565.72 665517; 661.80 516.80 
Part-time employees 214.22 340.01 333.67 172.65 
Average usual weekly hours, main job 
All employees 32.7 33.6 33.6 32.2 
Full-time employees 38.0 37.4 37.4 38.3 
Part-time employees 1 Pail 19.7 19.6 17.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Average for the January-to-September 1998 period. 

** Includes both union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements 
(for example, some religious group members). 

** Includes workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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The rise of unionization among women 


Table 3 
Major wage settlements and inflation rates 


Average annual percentage increase 
in base wage rates Annual 
change in 
Public Private Both Consumer 
Year sector* sector* sectors Price Index 
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Sources: Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate; Statistics Canada, Prices Division 

Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 

* Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly owned schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

1998 data refer to January to July only. 


ak 


Table 4 

Strikes and lockouts, workers involved, and person-days and working time lost 
Person- Percentage 
Strikes & Workers days not of estimated 
Year lockouts involved worked working time 
000 000 % 
1980 1,028 439 9,130 0.37 
1981 1,049 341 8,850 0.35 
1982 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 829 162 3,126 0.12 
1986 748 484 Tautou. 0.27 
1987 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 548 207 4,901 0.17 
1989 627 445 SO 0.13 
1990 579 270 5,079 0.17, 
1991 463 253 2,516 0.09 
1992 404 150 2,110 0.07 
1993 381 102 i517 0.05 
1994 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 328 282 3,345 0.11 
1997 279 254 3,570 OA2 


iShefes> 171 84 890 0.06 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
* 1998 data refer to January to June only. 
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Unlock Canadian Consumer and Business Markets... 


The ALL-NEW Market Research Handbook 1998 
reveals the Canadian marketplace the way no other 
statistical resource can. It delivers first hand results 
from more than 20 specialized Statistics Canada 


surveys, plus the very latest details from the 
1996 Census, in one practical sourcebook! 


For entrepreneurs, market researchers, planners 
and analysts, for big business and small, Market 
Research Handbook 1998 is an invaluable and 


comprehensive decision-support tool. 


e very latest 

FAMEX 

survey data 

e helpful User’s 
Guide 


Capitalize on opportunities... Wil Econo 
> spot emerging market trends ' 


c Indicators 


» position your products ©) ADOURTOLCE DIOSUCLVILY 
effectively e private and public investment 


> gain a competitive e thes ® consumer and industrial 


Snancieenehy voleciena price indexes e help-line phone numbers to 
competitive economy e international trade data connect you directly to 
e Gross Domestic Product analysts and specialists 
... and manage the future of pbandinore! e CANSIM data references 
your market! e over 145 statistical tables, 
Analyze the conditions in your enhanced by over 60 charts 
market — from the local to the and graphs 
national level — using: is . Se e complete data source 
e by industry for follow-up research 
e size of business e unparalled demographic and 
aii ia e urban area economic information on 45 
e population e age e plus more! urban centres across Canada 
e education e sex 
e retail sales e earnings 
e household expenditures 
e and more! 


Add this unique 
all-in-one business tool 
to your research arsenal 


today! 


729MISC98077 


What’s new? 


lm JUST RELEASED 


m@ 71999 Canada Year Book 


The Canada Year Book is one of Canada’s oldest 
and most reliable reference sources. First published 
in 1867, it provides an ongoing record of the social, 
economic and cultural life of Canada. 


The 81" edition, with some 280 tables and charts, 
includes data from the 1996 Census, among other 
information. This edition also features the works 
of some of the country’s finest photographers, 
portraying many aspects of the nation through some 
120 images. 


The 1999 Canada Year Book (Catalogue no. 
11-402-XPE, $54.95) is now available. The CD-ROM 
version will be available in early 1999. To order, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre or call 1 800 700-1033; fax (613) 
951-1584 or 1 800 889-9734; e-mail: order@statcan.ca. 
For further information, contact Jonina Wood, 
Communications Division at (613) 951-1114. O 


= Latest on the labour force 


The latest issue of Labour Force Update (Catalogue 
no. 71-005-XPB, $29) compares labour market trends 
in Canada and the United States over the last 
two decades. The publication looks at trends in 
employment, labour force participation and unem- 
ployment rates, as well as providing a regional 
perspective. It also devotes a section to survey 
measurement differences between the Canadian and 
U.S. unemployment rates. Following are highlights: 


@ While output and job growth have been slower in 
Canada in the 1990s, the working age population 
has been growing at a faster rate here than in the 
United States. The combination of these factors 
has led to the emergence of a large gap between 
the U.S. and Canadian employment rates (propor- 
tion of working age population employed). 


™@ The U.S. employment rate fell only slightly 
in the early 1990s, climbing to a new peak of 63.8% 
by 1997. In contrast, the Canadian rate fell much 
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more sharply, and has edged up only 0.7 percentage 
points since then, to reach 58.9% in 1997. Although 
men and women of all age groups were affected, 
Canadian men aged 15 to 24 and 55 to 64 contributed 
most to the gap. 


M Over the last two decades, part-time work and 
self-employment have played a strong role in the 
Canadian labour market. In the 1990s alone, part- 
time workers accounted for almost 80% of overall 
employment growth in Canada, compared with only 
27% in the United States. 


M@ Between 1989 and 1997, self-employment increased 
by 39% in Canada and just 10% in the United 
States. In both 1989 and 1997, 12% of all those 
employed in the United States were self-employed, 
while in Canada, the rate grew from 14% to 18%. 


@ The Canadian unemployment rate increased by 
almost a third between 1980 and 1997, from 7.5% 
to 9.2%. The American rate decreased by almost 
a quarter, from 7.1% to 4.9%. 


@ When the Canadian unemployment rate is modified 
to better reflect U.S. survey concepts and 
definitions, the gap between the rates is reduced 
by an average 0.3 percentage points in the 1980s 
and 0.7 percentage points in the 1990s. This 
suggests that while measurement differences play 
a role, other factors account for most of the gap 
and its growth over the last two decades. 


For additional information on this publication, 
contact Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4720; fax (613) 
951-2869; e-mail: usaljea@statcan.ca. O 


m@ The long-term prospects of children 


Labour markets have changed dramatically over the 
course of the last two decades in ways generally 
perceived to have been detrimental to young 
Canadians. Some observers believe that this group, 
unlike those before, cannot expect to attain a standard 
of living higher than that of their parents. Furthermore, 
if these youths have experienced low income as 
children, they may somehow be predisposed to a 
lifetime of low income. 
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What’s new? 


The research summarized in Labour Markets, Social 
Institutions and the Future of Canada’s Children 
sheds light on these two themes. This book looks 
at the social institutions that redistribute income 
and well-being intergenerationally, and ultimately 
determine the long-term implications of deprivation 
during childhood. Following are highlights: 


@ The labour market outcomes of the young are 
only loosely tied to the incomes of the families in 
which they were raised. Much more than money 
determines how children get ahead in life. 


@ Young people’s access to high quality education, 
as well as the educational and occupational 
background of their parents, contributes to the 
way in which children learn to make use of resources 
available to them. 


@ Lone parenthood may be an even greater influence 
than household income on children’s start in life. 


@ Family instability echoes through the generations. 
Young adults whose parents went through a 
separation or divorce have, in turn, higher rates 
of family instability, and are more likely to be lone 
parents. 


The publication aims to contribute to the 
understanding of youths and the labour market, to 
highlight some of the important information gaps, and 
to indicate some of the directions statistical agencies 
and policy makers might consider exploring. 


For additional information about Labour Markets, 
Social Institutions and the Future of Canada’s 
Children (Catalogue no. 89-553-XPB), contact Miles 
Corak, Business and Labour Market Analysis Division 
at (613) 951-9047; e-mail: coramil@statcan.ca. O 


@ Article from Services Indicators 


Can I help you?: The rise in household spending 
on services 


Canadians allocated a larger proportion of their 
household spending to services in 1996 than they 
did a decade earlier. In 1996, 41 cents of every dollar 
spent by households went toward services rather than 
goods, up from 36 cents in 1986. The biggest factors 
were increased spending on communications services 
and on finance and real estate services. On average, 
$12,735 per household was spent on services in 1996, 
up 7.8% in real terms (after adjusting for inflation) 
from 1986. Meanwhile, average spending on goods 
declined 13.9% to $18,292. 
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Nearly half of the spending on finance and real 
estate services in 1996 went toward paying rent ($2,295 
per household), about the same dollar amount in real 
terms as in 1986. In contrast, mortgage interest 
expenses per household rose 18% to $1,716. 


Spending on financial services also rose rapidly, 
nearly doubling between 1986 and 1996 on a per- 
household basis. Household demand for mutual funds 
and other investment vehicles has risen as baby 
boomers increasingly plan ahead for their retirements. 
The proportion of households investing in registered 
retirement savings plans rose from 26% in 1986 to 
39% in 1996. 


On average, households spent $1,099 on commu- 
nications services in 1996, up 40% in real terms from 
1986. This growth was due partly to the introduction 
of new telephone technologies such as automated 
answering services, call screen services, touch-tone 
access and so on. As well, Canadian households on 
average spent $80 on communications services 
associated with the Internet and cellular phones in 
1996, technologies virtually unknown in 1986. By 
1996, 7% of all households had Internet access at 
home and 14% owned a cellular telephone. Expenses 
per household on cablevision services almost doubled 
from $141 to $254, owing, in part, to the strong demand 
for, and availability of, new cable, speciality and pay- 
TV channels. 


On average, each household spent $780 on 
amusement and recreation services, 19% more in real 
terms than in 1986. These services include movies, 
live events and gambling. Within this category was 
a 15% rise in spending on live stage performances 
such as big-budget theatre productions, and jazz, 
dance and comedy festivals. 


For more information about this article (which 
appeared in the second quarter 1998 issue of Services 
Indicators [Catalogue no. 63-016-XPB]), contact Don 
Little, Services Division at (613) 951-6739; e-mail: 
littdon@statcan.ca. O 


m@ Survey of Consumer Finances looks at 
earnings of two-partner families 


In 1996, the average income of two-partner families 
in which both had earnings matched the 1989 record 
level, while that of families with only one earning 
partner was about 7% lower than in 1989. Overall, 
the average income of all two-partner families was 
$60,600 in 1996, up marginally from 1995 but still 3% 
lower than the 1989 peak (after adjusting for inflation). 
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The percentage of dual-earner families has been 
relatively stable during the 1990s. This follows more 
than two decades of increased labour force partici- 
pation among women. However, the proportion of 
families in which neither partner had earnings has 
gradually increased since the late 1960s, reflecting 
the demographic trends of the aging population, 
especially the recent trend to earlier retirement. 


In almost half of dual-earner families (48%), both 
partners worked full time all year in 1996. While this 
proportion has trended upwards, its increases and 
decreases have reflected labour market conditions 
during periods of recession or expansion. 


Characteristics of Dual-earner Families, 1996 
(Catalogue no. 13-215-XIB, $21) is now available. 
Microdata files containing data on the 1996 incomes 
and earnings of economic families and individuals 
aged 15 years and over, along with socio-demographic 
characteristics, are also now available. (Catalogue 
nos. 13M0001XDB, 13M0002XDB, 13M0003XDB, 
13M0004XDB, 13M0005XDB, $2,000/each.) For further 
information or to order custom tabulations, or to 
enquire about concepts, methods and data quality, 
contact Client Services, Income Statistics Division 
at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297-7355; fax (613) 951- 
3012; e-mail: income@statcan.ca. O 


= /ndustrial concentration 


Industrial concentration ratios for leading enterprises 
are available by four-digit industry level from the 
Annual Survey of Manufacturing data. The series 
covers the 1965-to-1995 period for most industries. 


In most industries, the concentration ratios for the 
top 4, 8 and 12 leading enterprises increased from 
1994 to 1995, while the ratios for the top 16, 20 and 
50 remained stable. Most of the increases were 
between 1% and 2%; decreases were insignificant 
(less than 1%). 


Industrial Organization and Concentration in the 
Manufacturing, Logging and Mining Industries is 
now available. Data are also available through custom 
tabulation. 


For further information, contact Jean-Marie 
Houle, Manufacturing Disclosure and Dissemination 
Section at (613) 951-9497; fax (613) 951-3522; e-mail: 
manufact@statcan.ca. To enquire about concepts, 
methods and data quality, contact Daniela Ravindra, 
Manufacturing, Construction and Energy Division 
at (613) 951-3514. 


What’s new? 


@ Analytical Studies Branch research papers 
series 


An Explanation of the Increasing Age Premium 
Constantine Kapsalis 
Research Paper Series no. 112 


This study examines the reasons for the significant 
increase in the “age premium” from 1981 to 1994. The 
age premium refers to the percentage difference 
in hourly earnings between “younger” (25 to 34) and 
“older” (45 to 54) workers. In 1994, the hourly rate 
of older men was 32.4% higher than that of their 
younger counterparts. The corresponding age premium 
for women was 15.5%. The premium for men increased 
by 15.7 percentage points over the period; that for 
women grew by 19.5 points. 


One explanation for the rise is the dramatic 
improvement in the level of education of older workers 
over the last 14 years. For example, from 1981 to 1994, 
the percentage of older male workers with Grade 10 
education or less declined from 41.9% to 19.6%, while 
the percentage with postsecondary diplomas or 
degrees increased from 32.1% to 51.7%. Similar trends 
took place among women. Shift-share analysis shows 
that the narrowing of the education gap between older 
and younger workers explains 44% of the age premium 
rise among male employees and 50% of that among 
female employees. 


What is Happening to Earnings Inequality and Youth 
Wages in the 1990s? 

Garnett Picot 

Research Paper Series no. 116 


The increasing inequality of employment earnings in 
Canada during the 1980s, particularly among men, has 
been well documented. This paper examines inequality 
trends in the 1990s. It finds that earnings inequality 
and polarization increased only slightly between the 
mid-1980s and mid-1990s. Much of the decline in 
the earnings of the young occurred in and around 
the 1981-82 recession. Their earnings failed to recover 
during the economic expansion, and fell again during 
the 1990s. But unlike the story for the population as 
a whole, this drop is related largely to declining hourly 
wages, not to changing relative hours worked. 


This analysis concludes that the relative stability 
in overall earnings inequality since the mid-1980s 
masks a number of offsetting underlying trends. Some 
groups of workers are making gains (notably older 
workers and women), while others are losing (notably 
younger workers and men). 
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To order studies in the Research Paper Series, 
contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, or write to Publications Review 
Committee, Analytical Studies Branch, 24" floor, R.H. 
Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone 
(613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. O 


@ UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


m Statistics Canada, Economic Conference 99: 
Probing the New Economic Realities 
March 23-24 1999, Ottawa 


Economies are constantly evolving. But because of 
such factors as new information technologies, 
globalization, the environment, and deficit reduction, 
economic change in the 1990s is seen by some as 
being fundamentally different from that of the past. 
Statistics Canada’s 10" annual economic conference, 
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to be held at the Ottawa Congress Centre, provides 
a forum for the exchange of empirical research by 
business, government, research centres and labour. 


Guest speakers will address plenary sessions 
on issues arising from changes in the economic 
and technological environment. Conference partici- 
pants will discuss, among other topics, implications 
of technological change, income inequality, job stabil- 
ity and quality, business strategies, multinationals, 
the liberalization of trade and payments, globalization 
of production, trends in economic growth, the output 
gap, government operations, public sector downsizing 
and privatization, innovations in service delivery, 
social programs and safety nets, and growing expec- 
tations of volunteerism. 


For further information, contact Jocelyne Lepage, 
Conference Co-ordinator, at (613) 951-1135; fax (613) 
951-0318; e-mail: lepajoc@statcan.ca; or visit our 
website at http://www.statcan.ca/english/conferences. 

O 
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Index: 1989-1998 


This index lists articles published in Perspectives on Labour and Income (Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 
since its inception (Summer 1989). It is updated once a year and published in the Winter issue. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


Work absences: New data, new insights 
Work absence rates, 1995 

Work absences and compensation 
Missing work 

Absences from work revisited 

Taking their leave 

On maternity leave 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Spending patterns of couples 
without children 

Tracking down discretionary income 

Consumer spending in urban and rural 
Canada 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 


EARNINGS 


Northern earnings and income 

Do earnings rise until retirement? 

Are service jobs low-paying? 

Women as main wage-earners 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Recent trends in earnings 

Adults living solo 

A recession for whom? 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Seven decades of wage changes 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 

On non-wage labour income 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Recent trends in wages 

The price of labour 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: Where are they? 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 

Spring 1995 

Spring 1992 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Summer 1994 


Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 1990 


Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1993 


Summer 1993 
Summer 1992 


Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 

Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
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Wives as primary breadwinners 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the service 
sector 

Bilingualism and earnings 


EDUCATION 


Facing the future: Adults who go back 
to school 

After high school... 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Work experience 

Youths — waiting it out 

Labour market outcomes for high school 
leavers 

School, work and dropping out 

Women in academia — a growing minority 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Lifelong learning: Who goes back to 
school? 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: Where are they? 


FAMILIES 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 

Couples working shift 

Retirement patterns of working couples 

Income after separation — people 
without children 

Stay-at-home dads 

Intergenerational equity in Canada 

Family income after separation 

Transfer payments to families with 
children 

Dual-pensioner families 

The many faces of unemployment 

Women as main wage-earners 

Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work and low income 


Spring 1990 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


Summer 1989 


Autumn 1997 


Summer 1997 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 


Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 


Winter 1990 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


Winter 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Autumn 1996 


Autumn 1996 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 

Summer 1995 

Summer 1995 

Summer 1995 
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Index 1989-1998 


Adults living solo 

High income families 

Left behind: Lone mothers in the labour 
market 

Spending patterns of couples without 
children 


Balancing work and family responsibilities 


Family facts (charts) 

Employed parents and the division of 
housework 

Female lone parents in the labour market 

Alimony and child support 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 

Marriage, money and retirement 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 

Who’s looking after the kids? Child care 
arrangements of working mothers 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Tracking down discretionary income 

Government transfer payments and 
family income 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 

Work and relative poverty 

Wives as primary breadwinners 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1994 
Summer 1994 


Summer 1994 


Spring 1994 
Spring 1994 
Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 
Summer 1992 
Summer 1992 


Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991] 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 

Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Summer 1990 
Spring 1990 


GOVERNMENT TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 

Intergenerational equity in Canada 

Transfer payments to families with 
children 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
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Key labour and — 


income facts 


The following is a guide to data sources for labour market, business, income and earnings, pension, education 
and other household topics. Each quarter, this section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more 
of these sources. For general inquiries, please contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; e-mail: 


bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and 
administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 

Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Richard Vincent 

(613) 951-4070 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: Claude Robillard 

(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force 
characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 
(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Abdul Rashid 
(613) 951-6897 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Nathalie Caron 

(613) 951-4168 


Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 
Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics 

Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Family Expenditure Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General Social Survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Thomas Dufour 

(613) 951-2088 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Thomas Dufour 
(613) 951-2088 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and 
Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Steve Arrowsmith 
(613) 951-0566 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Bill Magnus 
(613) 951-4577 
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Key labour and income facts 


The youth population has declined. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The youth population declined over the 1980s 


The size of the youth population (aged 15 to 24) decreased 
over the 1980s by 800,000. During the 1990s, the number 
of youths has remained about the same. 


As a proportion of people in the labour force aged 15 to 
64, the youth population has been declining. In 1976, 
people aged 15 to 24 accounted for 30% of the labour force. 


Charts, tables and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income 
facts” were adapted from High School May Not Be Enough: 
An Analysis of Results from the School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey, 1995. Ottawa: Human Resources Development Canada 
and Statistics Canada, 1998. Statistics Canada Catalogue no. 
81-585-XPE. For more information, contact Louise Boyer, 
Applied Research Branch, Human Resources Development 


By 1995, this proportion had declined to 20%. While the 
youth population is projected to grow over the next 20 
years, its share of the labour force is expected to continue 
to decline slightly, reaching 18% in 2016.! 


1 Based on Statistics Canada population projections, 2006 to 
2016, medium-growth scenario. 


Canada at (613) 994-3695; fax (613) 953-8584; 
louise.boyer@spg.org.ca or Shelley Harris, Centre for 
Education Statistics, Statistics Canada at (613) 951-1532; fax 
(613) 951-9040; harrshe@statcan.ca. The publication is also 
available on the Internet at: http://www.hrde-drhc.ge. ne 
corp/stratpol/arbsite/research/rsctoc_e.html. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Labour force participation among youths has declined in recent years. 


15 to 24 


25 and over 


60 
1976 1980 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Postsecondary participation has increased 


Despite declines in the size of the youth population, 
postsecondary enrolments have continued to increase 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. Asa result, an increasing 
proportion of youths are in school. Full-time enrolment for 
those aged 15 to 24 increased from about 40% in the early 
1980s to 56% in 1995. Although enrolment for 15 to 19 
year-olds plateaued at around 80%, that for 20 to 24 year- 
olds more than doubled, to about 33%. 


Youths have been participating less in the 
labour market 


Coinciding with the increased likelihood of being in 
school, relatively few young people have been working or 
looking for work in recent years. Labour force participation 
among people aged 15 to 24 has fallen since the late 1980s. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Unemployment rates for youths aged 20 to 24, by education 


Less than 
high school 


Some secondary/high 
school graduation 


Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 
| | | | 


1976 1986 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Youths experience higher unemployment than 
do adults 


The youth unemployment rate has consistently exceeded 
that of the adult population and has been more affected by 
the business cycle. Young workers are often the “last 
hired and first fired” because of their relative lack of 
seniority and experience. As a result, they have a higher 
turnover rate and, therefore, a higher unemployment rate 
than their older counterparts (historically, about twice as 
high). 


In 1991, when the initial School Leavers Survey (SLS) 
was conducted, the Canadian economy was in recession. 
Since then, unemployment rates have remained 


persistently high, despite the recovery. By 1995, the labour 
force participation and unemployment rates of youths had 
not yet fully benefited from gains in economic growth. 


Prospects for less-educated youths have 
deteriorated 


Unemployment rates are much lower for young people with 
postsecondary education than for those with less 
education. This finding has been consistent over the past 
two decades. The differences have been most pronounced 
in recent years, largely because the demand for labour has 
been shifting in favour of more highly skilled workers. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Median earnings of postsecondary graduates working full time (5 years after graduation) 
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Source: National Graduates Survey 


Average earnings of younger workers 
declining 


The average earnings of young men and women have 
declined substantially since the early 1980s. The gap in 
earnings between 17 to 24 year-olds and older age groups 
has widened, partly because larger numbers of students 
are combining work and full-time school. However, 
increases in part-time and seasonal employment among 
non-students are also behind the decrease in average 
earnings for youths. 


Bachelor's 
degree degree 


Master's Doctorate 


Youths with higher education fare better 


Despite the effects of the early 1990s recession, the 
employment prospects of postsecondary graduates have 
remained stable. The unemployment rate of university- 
educated 20 to 24 year-olds has followed the ups and 
downs of the economy, but has displayed no upward 
trend. In addition, National Graduates Survey results 
indicate that the proportion of postsecondary graduates 
working full time two and five years after graduation has 
remained stable since the class of 1982. Similarly, the 
earnings prospects of educated youths have remained 
stable since the early 1980s. 
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Key labour and income facts 


High school non-completion rates of youths 
aged 20 in 1991 and 24 in 1995 


1991 1995 
(age 20) (age 24) 


% 
Canada 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Sources: School Leavers Survey, 1991; 
School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


The 1991 SLS interviewed youths aged 18 to 20. 
Because many of the 18 and 19 year-olds were still in high 
school, only 20 year-olds were used to calculate the high 
school non-completion rate (also commonly referred to as 
the “high school leaver rate”). In 1991, 18% of 20 year-olds 
were not in high school and had not received a high school 
graduation certificate, diploma or its equivalent. 


By 1995, the young people interviewed in the School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey (SLF) were aged 22 to 24. To 
see how the high school non-completion rate had changed 
over the four-year period, only 24 year-olds (the same 
youths who were aged 20 in 1991) were examined. The 
proportion without a high school diploma in 1995 was 15%. 


The high rate of high school completion and the low rate 
of non-completion among 22 to 24 year-olds in 1995 are the 
result of three factors: the high completion rate among 
those who were high school continuers in 1991, the one in 
four leavers who had returned to school and graduated, 
and the substantial proportion of those who were already 
graduates as of 1991. 


Youths aged 22 to 24 by sex and education 


Both 
sexes Men Women 


Total 


High school leavers 
Without further education or training 
With further education or training 


High school graduates 
Without further education or training 
With further education or training 
Some postsecondary 
University 
Other postsecondary 
Postsecondary in progress 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


Of youths aged 22 to 24 in 1995, 69% were high school 
graduates with further education or training: 14% had 
some postsecondary education or training, 10% were 
university graduates, 25% were other postsecondary 
graduates, and 20% were still postsecondary students at 
the time of the survey. Some 17% were high school 
graduates with no further education or training. 


While a good proportion of young people had 
continued their education or training beyond high school, 
substantial numbers still had relatively low levels of 
education: 14% were high school leavers, about three- 
quarters of whom had not pursued any further education 
or training. All together, nearly 3 in 10 youths aged 22 to 
24 had relatively low levels of educational attainment — in 
a society in which most young people have postsecondary 
qualifications or are in the process of obtaining them. 


Men (18%) were more likely than women (10%) to be 
high school leavers; conversely, women (89%) more often 
than men (81%) were graduates. Male leavers, however, 
were more likely to have further education or training (most 
often in trade, vocational or apprenticeship programs). In 
contrast, a larger proportion of women (75%) than of men 
(63%) were high school graduates with postsecondary 
education or training. 
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Timing of first reference jobs* of youths aged 22 to 24, by sex and education 
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Total Leavers 


Total 

Both sexes 
Men 
Women 


First reference job on leaving 
’ high school full time 

Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


First reference job within six months 
of leaving high school full time 

Both sexes 

Men 

Women 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
* See Definitions. 


With the exception of those who had completed a 
university degree by the time of the survey, most young 
people had reference jobs immediately after leaving high 
school. 


Students who worked more than 20 hours a week while 
in high school were more likely to leave school early 
(Gilbert, S. et al., 1993); if they did leave, many continued 
to work those hours, often for more than six months. More 
than one-third (36%) of all youths aged 22 to 24 had a 
reference job on or within six months of leaving full-time 


graduates secondary graduates graduates 


With Other 
High some post- Post- 
school post- University secondary secondary 
students 


high school. This was more often the case for those who 
had graduated from high school but had not continued 
their education. Those who had earned a university 
degree by the time of the 1995 survey were least likely to 
have a reference job upon leaving high school, probably 
because they had devoted their time to their studies. 


Gilbert, S. et al. Leaving School: Results from a National Survey 
Comparing School Leavers and High School Graduates 18 to 20 
Years of Age. Ottawa: Human Resources Development Canada 
and Statistics Canada, 1993: Chapter 6. 
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Labour force status 


In the labour force 


Both 
sexes 


Population 15 and over 


Youths 22 to 24 

Leavers 

High school graduates 

With some postsecondary 
University graduates 

Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 


Unemployment rate 


Both 


Women sexes Men Women 


Sources: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995; Labour Force Survey, 1995 


About 84% of 22 to 24 year-olds were participating in 
the labour force at the time of the survey. More than 
one-half of the 16% of youths who were not in the job 
market were full-time postsecondary students. The rest 
were mainly female leavers or high school graduates 
without further education or training. 


Only 63% of women in the leavers group were labour 
force participants, compared with 91% of men in this group. 
Unemployment rates were highest for high school leavers: 
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over 30% of the women were unemployed and only 44% 
were employed. About 63% of female leavers had one or 
more children: almost 90% of those not in the labour force 
and 53% of those unemployed were mothers, compared 
with only 22% of female leavers who were employed. 


Unemployment rates were lower for groups with higher 
levels of education, with one exception: women with some 
postsecondary education appeared to have a higher rate 
of unemployment than high school graduates. 
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Proportion of youths working in jobs requiring less education than they had completed 


High school 
graduates 


Some postsecondary 


ee Men 
7 Women 


University 
graduates 


Other postsecondary 
graduates 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


A large number of youths worked in jobs requiring less 
education than they had completed. The extent of this 
phenomenon was estimated for four groups: high school 
graduates, those with some postsecondary education, 
university graduates, and other postsecondary graduates. 


About 23% of male high school graduates with no 
postsecondary education were working in jobs such as 
security guards, janitors, and kitchen helpers. A further 
22% were working in jobs that did not require a high school 
diploma — jobs such as truck driving, warehousing, and 
mechanical assembling. In total, 45% of those without 
further education were working in jobs that did not require 
a high school diploma. About 13% of female high school 
graduates without postsecondary education were working 
as cashiers, kitchen helpers, and light duty cleaners, or 
similar positions. A further 18% had jobs that did not 
require a high school diploma — such as housekeeping and 
working in beauty salons. The overall rate of 31% was 


considerably lower than that of men of this group, primarily 
because a higher percentage of women worked in clerical 
jobs, which usually require a high school diploma. 


Men with postsecondary education were much more 
likely than those without to be working in jobs usually or 
always requiring a high school diploma. In addition, a 
larger proportion were working in sales and service. The 
general patterns of employment differed little for women 
in the two groups. 


Many of these jobs were really still “student” jobs. 
Over time, young people who gained the appropriate skills 
and experience tended to move out of these “student” jobs 
and into other employment. Some also moved from lower 
to higher levels of skill, especially those with 
postsecondary qualifications. Nevertheless, at this early 
stage in the transition process, many well-educated 
youths continued to work at relatively low skill levels. 
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Industry of employment 


Goods 
Total production 


Both sexes 
15 and over 
22 to 24 
Non-students 
Leavers 
High school graduates 
With some postsecondary 
University graduates 
Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 


Men 
15 and over 
22 to 24 100 
Non-students 100 
Leavers 100 
High school graduates 100 
With some postsecondary 100 
University graduates 100 
Other postsecondary graduates 100 
Postsecondary students 100 


Women 
15 and over 100 
22 to 24 100 
Non-students 100 
Leavers 100 
High school graduates 100 
With some postsecondary 100 
University graduates 100 
Other postsecondary graduates 100 
Postsecondary students 100 


Consumer Public 
services services 


Business 


Distribution services 


% 


Sources: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995; Labour Force Survey, 1995 


Over the past 15 years, jobs in service-producing 
industries have grown in importance. Only 22% of 22 to 24 
year-olds worked in the goods-producing sector, the 
remainder in services and distribution industries. 
Consumer services predominated, accounting for 35% of 
employment for this age group generally, and 55% of jobs 
for postsecondary students alone. This industry also 
provided nearly one-third (31%) of employment for 
non-students in this age group, still slightly more than for 
the employed population as a whole (27%). 


The industries in which young people were employed 
varied considerably by employees’ sex and education. For 
example, male school leavers were more likely than others 


to work in goods-producing industries, mainly in primary 
industries and in construction. Even among this group, 
however, 27% worked in consumer services. Among 
women, the rates were much higher. About 68% of school 
leavers, 49% of high school graduates and 21% of 
university graduates worked in consumer services — a far 
greater proportion than that of their male counterparts in 
each case. 


University and other postsecondary graduates tended 
to work in business services, education and health, 
reflecting the skills and credentials often required in these 
industries. 
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Prevalence of part-time employment 


Both 
sexes Men Women 


Employed 15 and over 
Employed 25 and over 


Employed 22 to 24 
Non-students 

Leavers 

High school graduates 

With some postsecondary 

University graduates 

Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 


Sources: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995; Labour 
Force Survey, 1995 


The 1995 SLF asked for details about the main job held 
by each respondent in the previous week. (The main job 
was the one at which the respondent usually worked the 
most hours per week.) In 1995, one in four 22 to 24 
year-olds with jobs worked part time in the main job — 30% 
of women and 20% of men. Excluding students, however, 
only 15% were in part-time jobs — 21% of women and 10% 
of men. This was comparable to the proportions for 
workers aged 25 and over. Non-student men in the 
younger group were somewhat more likely than older men 
to be employed part time, while non-student women were 
somewhat less likely to be employed part time than women 
25 and over. 
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Reasons for part-time work, youths 
aged 22 to 24 


Both 
sexes Men Women 


% 
Total 


Going to school, training 
Could find only part-time work 
Full-time work was less than 

30 hours per week 
Personal/family responsibilities 
Other reasons 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


Attendance at school or training programs was the 
largest single reason for part-time employment for both 
men and women. Women were more likely than men to be 
working part time because of personal or family 
responsibilities. 
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Involuntary part-time employment as a 
percentage of total part-time employment 


Both 
Women 


Employed 15 and over 
Employed 15 to 24 
Employed 25 and over 


Employed 22 to 24 
Non-students 
Leavers 
High school graduates 
With some postsecondary 
University graduates 
Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 


Sources: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995; Labour 
Force Survey, 1995 


About 3 in 10 young part-time workers (32% of women 
and 27% of men) could not find full-time work. Among 
non-students, involuntary part-time work represented a 
much higher proportion of total part-time work — 44% for 
women and 41% for men. Overall, women experienced 
much more involuntary part-time employment than men. 
Among all women aged 22 to 24 who had jobs, and who 
were not primarily students, about one in 10 worked part 
time because they could not find a full-time job; for men, 
this rate was much lower. 


Multiple jobholding 


Men Women 
% 
Employed 15 and over 4 


Employed 22 to 24 10 
Leavers 7 
High school graduates 5 
With some postsecondary 15 
University graduates =5 
Other postsecondary graduates 10 
Postsecondary students -- 


Sources: Schoo! Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995; Labour 
Force Survey, 1995 


Multiple jobholding among 22 to 24 year-olds was much 
more common than among workers overall (13% versus 
5%), especially for women with postsecondary 
qualifications. About 19% of female university graduates 
were multiple jobholders whose main jobs tended to require 
lower skills than those of their male counterparts. About 
80% of the male university graduates worked in managerial, 
professional or technical jobs. Only 20% of the women had 
main jobs at this level; they typically worked as sales clerks 
or cashiers. Among those with other postsecondary 
qualifications, women were much more likely to have 
multiple jobs, although gender disparity was not so 
evident in the type of job. About 50% of both men and 
women had their main job at the managerial, professional 
or technical level. 
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Non-standard employment as a percentage of total employment, youths aged 22 to 24 


% 
90 
SOmes eas a Self-employed 


LO, HRD E | Temporary 


sat he Fy Part-time 
50 


40 
30 


Non- Leavers 
students* 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


High school 


graduates postsecondary 


With some University Other 
graduates postsecondary 


graduates 


Postsecondary 
students 


Note: “Temporary” and “self-employment” are mutually exclusive categories. Youths with both temporary and part-time employment 


are counted only once, as part-timers. 


* The “non-students” category is a subtotal comprising the next five categories. 


Temporary employment — jobs for which there was a 
definite termination date — accounted for over 18% of all 
employment, ranging from 13% among leavers and high 
school graduates to over 20% among those with further 
education. Men’s and women’s rates were similar. 


Self-employment accounted for less than 10% of all jobs. 
Its incidence was highest among male leavers (11%) and 
among men with some postsecondary education (12%). 
For men in these groups, self-employment was 
concentrated in technical and intermediate blue-collar 
occupations, such as truck driving and craftwork. Self- 
employed men with postsecondary qualifications tended 
to work in professional and technical occupations, such 
as financial analysis and computer programming, skilled 


trades, and retail and wholesale sales occupations. 
Among women, self-employment was also highest among 
school leavers, typically in sales and service occupations. 
Over half of self-employed women with postsecondary 
qualifications worked in retail trade. 


When temporary and self-employment are added to 
part-time employment, the ratio of non-standard to total 
employment is 41% for all groups. When students are 
excluded, the percentage is 36%. This compares with 31% 
for the workforce as a whole during 1995 (Betcherman and 
Lowe, 1997). 


Betcherman, G. and G. S. Lowe. The Future of Work in Canada: 
A Synthesis Report. Ottawa: Canadian Policy Research Networks, 
IDO. 
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Median weekly wages, by sex and education, youths aged 22 to 24 


Leavers High school With some 


graduates 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 


Among non-students, male university graduates had 
the highest median weekly wage ($577), while female 
leavers had the lowest ($260).?, Women’s earnings were 
significantly lower than men’s in all groups except 
students, reflecting, in part, their higher rates of part-time 
employment. Among full-time earners only, the gap 
between men’s and women’s earnings was slightly less for 
all groups except students: in this group, men’s earnings 
were 36% higher than women’s. 


postsecondary 


Other Postsecondary 
postsecondary students 
graduates 


University 
graduates 


Since multiple jobholding is higher among women and 
among those with higher levels of education, wages from 
additional jobs would probably increase the difference in 
total income among educational groups and decrease the 
difference between men and women. 


2 The data on earnings do not include income from additional 
jobs by multiple jobholders. Nor are the effects of social transfers 
on total income shown. 
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High school leavers (or leavers) 


Youths who at a given reference time (either 1991 or 1995) 


had left high school without graduating. 


High school leaver rate (or leaver rate or high school 


non-completion rate) 


The proportion of people in a specified age group who had 


left high school without graduating at a given point in time. 
High school continuers (or continuers) 


Youths who at a given reference time (either 1991 or 1995) 
were high school students. In 1995, high school continuers 
accounted for less than 1% of youths aged 22 to 24, so are not 
analyzed as a separate category. 


High school graduates (or graduates) 


Youths who at a given reference time (either 1991 or 1995) 
had graduated from high school. A further distinction is made 
between high school graduates with and without postsecondary 
schooling (further education or training toward a degree, diploma 
or certificate). Those with postsecondary education or training 
are further subdivided. (See some postsecondary, university 
graduates, other postsecondary Sees and Mes ogg 
students.) _) 


Job last week (or last week’s job) 


This was the job held during the week before the 1995 survey. 
It may or may not also have been a reference job; therefore, 

“job last week” includes those that were less than 20 hours 
per week or that lasted less than six months. 


Main job | 


The job at which the ‘copandent usualy worked the most 
hours per week. — 


Key labour and income facts 


Other postsecondary graduates 


A sub- -category of high school graduates (with postsecondary 
education or training toward a degree, diploma or certificate) 


_ who had completed a non-university postsecondary program. 


_ Some postsecondary (graduates with) 


A sub-category of high school graduates (with postsecondary 
education or training toward a degree, diploma or certificate) 
who had not completed a postsecondary program and were 
not students at the time of the survey. 


University graduates 


A sub-category of high school graduates (with postsecondary 
education or training toward a degree, diploma or certificate) 
who had completed a university program by the time of the 
1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey (SLF). 


Postsecondary students 


-A sub-category of high school graduates (with postsecondary 


education or training toward a degree, diploma or certificate) 
who were postsecondary students at the time of the 1995 
SLF. 


Reference job 


_ A job that involved at least 20 hours of work per week for a 


period of at least six consecutive months. The 1995 SLF 


collected information on the first and the most recent reference 


job held. For some respondents, this may have been the same 
job. Others may never have had a reference job. 


School-work transitions 


The various ways that young people move among and within 
the worlds of education, training and work. 
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ECONOMIC ECONOMIQUE 


are CANADIAN L’OBSERVATEUR 
ans 
OBSERVER CANADIEN 


Statistical Apercu 
Summar statistique 


nderstanding what is key to Canada’s economic activity is 
tape to virtually every successful business, particularly in 
today’s highly competitive economy. Whether your company has 10 
employees or 10,000, it’s vital that you are equipped to anticipate 
the trends that could prove influential in the years ahead. One way 
is to subscribe to Canada’s leading report card on the economy — the 
Canadian Economic Observer (CEO). 


> CEO meets your needs 


Whether your job requires you to access data, track trends or devise 
highly effective business plans, you'll find many uses for CEO. Packed with 
detailed charts, diagrams and tables, CEO is your hands-on tool for 
understanding the economy from the inside out. And CEO gives you the kind 
of in-depth, intelligent analysis you have come to expect from the world’s 
leading statistical agency. 


a CEO is easy to use 


Consultations with experts have contributed to CEO’s present, widely 
acclaimed format. The Current Economic Conditions section contains 
thought-provoking commentary on current issues, trends and 
developments. Economic growth, trade, financial market activity — all of 
the major economic developments across Canada are covered month to 
month, issue by issue. 


The Economic Events section profiles developments in the previous month that 
had an impact on the economy. Plus, CEO has a topical Feature Article providing thoughtful 
insight into issues that either directly or indirectly affect all Canadians. A separate Statistical Summary 
carries a full range of hard data relating to important economic indicators: markets, prices, trade, demographics, 
unemployment and many others. 


CEO offers solutions 


As a subscriber, you’ll be directly connected to Statistics Canada’s economic analysts. You'll also receive a copy of CEO’s annual 
Historical Statistical Summary at no additional charge. 


Subscribe to the Canadian Economic Observer (Catalogue #1 1-010-XPB) TODAY for on y $227 in Cana p /HST and applicable PST and US$227 in other countries. 
Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-267-6677 or FAX 1-800-889-9734 or (613) 951-1584 and use your VISA or MasterCard. You can also MAIL your order to: Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A0T6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
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in the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ Family income deciles: a quarter century of stability and change 

A look at the income shares of different family groups from 1970 to 1995, along with a discussion 
of changes in the composition of these groups. 

= Obtaining a job 

An examination of how worker experience, firm size and private or public firm status influence the securing 


of a job. 


M Jobs versus employment 


An update on the discrepancy between the number of jobs in the economy and the number of employed. 


= Female/male earnings ratios 


A comparison of female/male earnings ratios from various data sources, principally the Labour Force 
Survey and the Survey of Consumer Finances. 


@ RRSPs and the self-employed 


An analysis of RRSP participation and contribution rates of the self-employed in the 1990s. 


@ Involuntary part-time workers 


A discussion of the conceptual, measurement and profile differences of pre- and post-1997 Labour Force 
Survey data on involuntary part-timers. 
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... your window onto critical 
issues and pertinent trends in 
the workplace! 


, 


ramatic shifts and new challenges are now facing Canadian 
fear business professionals. Never before has it been so difficult to 
stay on top of changing labour market trends. Now, more than ever, 
you need a dependable resource to give you accurate, timely and 
complete information — straight from the source. 


Turn to Perspectives on Labour and Income... your 
comprehensive journal from Statistics Canada! 


A topical quarterly journal, Perspectives will keep you up-to-date on 
current labour market trends and save you hours of research time by 
giving you the information you need to: 

P anticipate significant developments; 

> evaluate labour conditions; 

> plan new programs or services; 

> formulate proposals; and 

> prepare reports that support your organization's policies. 


Compiled from data obtained from Statistics Canada surveys and administrative sources so you 
can rely on its accuracy, Perspectives’ detailed information helps you make informed decisions on 


complex labour issues. 


As a special feature, at mid-year and end-of-year, a Labour Market Review is included, giving you valuable intelligence into 


the labour market’s performance. 


Become a subscriber to Perspectives on Labour and Income (cat. no. 75-001-XPE) for only $58 in Canada 
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To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $58. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 
or 1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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